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CICERO. 



Marcus Tullius Cicero was bom on the 3d of 
January, A. U. C. 647, about 107 B. C. His mother, 
who was named Helvia, was rich and well de- 
scended ; and the family of his father, though it had 
liever borne any of the great offices of the republic, 
was yet very ancient and honourable ; of pnncipal 
distinction and nobility in that part of Italy m which 
ît resided ; and of equestrian rank from its fîrst ad- 
mission to the freedom of Rome. 

The place of his birth was Arpinum, a city an- 
ciently of the Samnites, now part of the kingdom of 
Naples, which on its submission to Rome acquired 
the freedom of the city, and was inserted into the 
Cornelian tribe. It had the honour also of pro- 
ducing the great C. Marius; which gave occasion 
to Pompey to say, in a public speech, " that Rome 
was indebted to this corporation for two citizens 
who had, each in his tum, preserved it from min.'* 

The father of Cicero was a wise and leamed 
man, whose merit recommended him to the familiar- 
ity of the principal magistrates of the republic. 
His family consisted of two sons, Marcus and Quin- 
tus; and he was désirons to give them the best 
éducation which Rome could afTord, in hopes to 
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pirates, and his présence on the spot with a large 
army, made it likewise the more plausible ; so that 
aftèr a sharp contest and opposition in the senate, 
Cicero carried his point, and got the law confirmed 
by the people. He was now in the career of his 
fortunes, and in sight, as it were, of the consul- 
ship, the great object of his ambition ; so that his 
conduct was suspected to*flow frdTn an interested 
view of facilitating his own advancement, by pay- 
ing this court to Pompey's power ; but the modesty 
and abstinence of that great captain, joined to the 
superiority of his military famé, might probably 
convince him that it was not only safe, but neces- 
sary at this time, to commit a war, which no one 
else could finish, to such a gênerai ; and a power, 
which no one else ought to be intrusted with, to 
8uch a man. 

Cicero, at the expiration of his pretorship, would 
not accept any foreign province, the usual reward of 
that magistracy, and the chief fruit which was gen- 
erally proposed from it. He was now preparing 
to sue for the consulship, to which he was excited 
no less by honourable ambition than by the patriotic 
design of repelling the factious attempts of the in- 
famous Catiline and his associâtes, who had con- 
spired to effect a liquidation of their enormous debts 
by the introduction of public anarchy, and to erect a 
tyranny of their own on the ruins of the common- 
wealth. For this purpose they set up Catiline as a 
candidate for the consulship. His prospects for 
some time assumed a promising appearance, and 
he hoped to hâve C. Antonius for his coUeague ; a 
man who had no firm principles, either good or bad, 
but who would make a considérable addition to the 
power of him that led him. The patricians, aware 
of their danger, supported the claims of Cicero, 
whom the people accepted with pleasure. Catiline 
was baffled, and Cicero and C. Antonius appointée 
consuls. 
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Disappointed in his schemes of ambition, Catiline 
convened a gênerai meeting of the conspirators : at 
which a simultaneous insurrection throughout Italy, 
and an indiscriminate massacre of the whole sénato- 
rial body, was determined on : which Svas to be pre- 
ceded by the assassination of Oicero, whom two 
knights engaged to murder in his bed the following 
moming, under pretence of consulting him. Fulvia, 
the mistress of one of the confederates, being ap* 
prized of this design, informed Cicero of the impend- 
ing danger; who lost no tîxûjb in summoning the 
senate, where Catiline had the confidence to appear ; 
which so shocked the whole assembly, that none 
of his acquaintance durst venture to sainte him. 
Cicero was so provoked by this impudence, that in- 
stead of entering on any business, addressing him- 
self to Catiline, he laid open the whole course of his 
viUanies, and succeeded in drivinghim from the city 
to the camp of Manlius, a bold and experienced cen- 
turion, who had raised a considérable army in Ëtru- 
ria, and waited only for the orders of Catiline to 
commence hostilities. 

Lentulus and the rest of the conspirators who 
were left in the city, in the mean time, were pre- 
paring ail things for the exécution of their grand 
design ; in which they endeavoured to procure the 
concurrence of the ambassadors of the Allobroges, 
a people inhabiting the countries of Savoy and 
Dauphiny, who were preparing to retum home from 
an unsuccessful embassy to the senate. They re- 
ceived the proposai at first very readily, and agreed 
to raise a body of cavalry in their favour ; but on 
further reflection of the danger of involving them- 
selves and their coimtry in so desperate a cause, 
they resolved to discover the plot to Q. Fabius 
Sauga, the patron of their city, who immediately 
gave intelligence to the consul. Cicero, having 
mado himseu master of the letters and papers of the 
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ambassadors, proceeded to arrest the principal con- 
spirators, who were convicted before the senate on 
the clearest évidence. After a long debate, on the 
following day, respecting the punishment to be in- 
flicted on such abandoned criniinals, the motion of 
Juiius Caesar for perpétuai imprisonment and con- 
fiscation of théir estâtes was superseded by Cato 
and Catulus, who insisted on the necessity of resort- 
ing to capital punishment : in which they were sup- 
ported by a majority of the senate, who decreed 
public thanks to Cicero, styling him " the father of 
his country, and the second founder of Rome." The 
senate was no sooner dismissed than Cicero took 
Lentalus from the custody of his keeper, and con- 
veyed him through the forum to the common prison, 
where he delivered him to the executioners, who 
presently strangled him: a like fate awaited the 
other conspirators : and when the afFair was over, 
Cicero was conducted home in a kind of triumph by 
the whole body of the senate and the knights, the 
streets being ail illuminated, and the populace pro- 
claiming him their saviour and deliverer. Shortly 
after, the forces of Catiline were successfuUy en- 
countered by Petreius, lieutenant of the consul 
Antonius ; who, after a sharp and bloody action, la 
which he snstained considérable loss, destroyed the 
whole of the rebel army, with its leader, who fought 
with the utmost desperation to the last. 
« The consulship of Cicero was scarcely completed 
when he was involved in a dispute with Clodius, a 
dissipated young nobleman, who profaned the mys- 
teries of a religions rite, in which none but females 
were allowed to be présent, by an intrusion in 
women's apparel. He was soon after brought to 
trial for this violation of divine and human laws ; 
but he corrupted his judges, and by those means 
screened himself from justice. The testimony of 
Cicero, on this occasion, filled the culprit with eo 
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nmeh indignation, that he resolved to prosecute hit 
revenge, and was soon enabled to effect his pur- 
pose. 

Pompey the Great now returned to Rome, in the 
height of his famé and fortunes, from the Mithrida» 
tic war. In order to strengthen his interest, ho 
soon after united with Caesar and Crassus, and 
formed the first triumvirate ; each party solemnly 
twearing that their attachmeut should be mutual, 
their cause common, and their union permanent, 
The agreement was completed by the marriage of 
Pompey with Julia, the daughter of Caesar, and the 
provinces of the republic were arbitrarily divided 
among the triumvirs. To Pompey was allotted 
Africa and the two Spains, while Crassus repaired 
tô SyiisL, to add Parthia to the empire of Rome ; and 
Cœsar was rewarded with the government of Gaul 
for five years, which was afterward rené wed. The 
triumvirs, dreading the opposition of Cicero to their 
arbitrary decrees, procured Clodius's adoption into a 

eebeian family, and his élection to the office of tri- 
me ; which he no sooner obtained than he charged 
Cicero with a flagrant violation of ail justice and 
law, in putting the conspirators to death without 
any form of trial. Openly supported by the consuls 
Piso and Gabinius, and secretly favoured by the tri- 
umvirate, this wicked tribune was enabled to drive 
Cicero from the city which he had preserved, After 
taking an affectionate leave of his wife, Terentia, and 
his two children, he embarked for Sicily, where he 
was received with the most cordial sympathy, not- 
withstanding a decree which was published soon 
after his exue, prohibiting him fire and water, and 
admission into any house within five hundred miles 
of Italy. Being compelled to quit the island by 
the command of C. Virginius the pretor,he repaired 
to Brundusium, whence he set sail for Macedonia, 
and visited Athens. Wherever he went he waa 
received with the highest marks of approbation and 
Cio. Vol. l.^B 
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révérence, although, it must be confessed, he some- 
what tarnished the lustre of his character by his 
despondency and complaints. Clodius, in the mean 
time, demoUshed the houses of Cicero both in the 
city and country, and divided the greater part of his 
goods between the two consuls ; and to make the 
loss of his house in Rome irretrievable, consecrated 
the area on which it stood to the perpétuai service 
of religion, and built a temple on it to the goddess 
Liberty. Not content with this brutal outrage, 
he pursued his wife and children with the same fury, 
and made several attempts to get young Cicero, then 
about six years old, into his hands, with an intent to 
kill him : but the child was carefuUy guarded by the 
friends of the family, and removed from the reach 
of his malice. His late success had made him so 
insolent that his friends could not tolerate him any 
longer. He now began to fancy himself a match 
for Pompey, who, as well to correct the arrogance 
of Clodius as to retrieve his crédit, and ingratiate 
himself with the senate and people, resolved to 
eflfect the recall of Cicero from exile. It is said that 
no resolution was ever carried by the people with 
80 much unanimity; and the senate decreed that 
their thanks should be given to those cities which 
had treated him with kindness and respect during 
his exile, and that his town and country-houses, 
which had been demolished, should be rebuilt at the 
public charge. This was one of the last genuine 
acts of free Rome ; one of the last efforts of public 
liberty, exerting itself to do honour to its patron and 
defender: for the union of the triumvirate had 
already given it a dangerous wound ; and their dis- 
sension, which not long after ensued, entirely de- 
stroyed it. 

Cicero, embarking for Italy, after an absence of 
sixteen months, landed the next day at Brundusium, 
where he fouud his daughter TuUia already arrived 
to receive him. The whole road from Bnindusium 
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to Rome was but one continued street, lined on both 
sides with crowds of men, women, and cbildren ; 
nor was there a town or colony through Italy which 
did not decree him statues or public honours ; that it 
was rather less than the truth, as Plutarch says, 
what Cicero bimself tells us, '* that ail Italy brought 
him back on its shoulders." 

The retum of Cicero was scarcely effected, when 
an unusual scarcity of corn and provisions was expe- 
riencedinthe city, which had been greatly increased 
by the late concourse of people from ail parts of 
Italy on Cicero's account. A decree was accordingly 
passed, at the recommendation of Cicero, by which 
the whole administration of the corn and provisions 
of the republic was to be granted to Pompey for five 
years, with a power of choosing fifteen lieutenants 
to assist him m it. The object of this law was soon 
after completely answered ; for the crédit of Pom- 
pey 's name immediately reduced the price of pro- 
visions in the markets, and his vigour and diligence, 
in prosecuting the affair, soon established a gênerai 
plenty. 

About this period Cicero had some domestic 
grievances which touched him nearly : they arose 
chiefly from the pétulant humour of his wife Teren- 
tia, which began to give him fréquent occasions of 
chagrin ; and, by a séries of repeated provocations, 
confirmed in him that settled disgust which ended 
at last in a divorce. 

Cicero^s palatine house and the adjoining portico 
of Catulus, which had been demolished by Clodius 
and his satellites, were now rebuilt by a decree of 
the senate. As Cicero was now restored to the 
possession both of his dignity and fortunes, so he 
was désirons to destroy ail the public monuments 
of his late disgrâce; nor could he be content to 
suffer the law of his exile to remain, with the other 
acts of Clodius's tribunate, hanging up in the capitol : 
watchiog therefore the opportunity of Clodius's ab- 
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nence, he went to the capitol, and, taking the tabteift 
down, conveyed the m to his own house. This 
occasioned a sharp contest in the senate between 
him and Clodius, respecting the validity of those 
acts, and involved Cato also in the debate ; who, for 
the sake of an embassy with which he had been in- 
trusted to the island of Cyprus, thought himself 
obliged to défend their legality a^ainst Ciceroj 
which created some little coldness between them, 
and gave no small pleasure to the common enemies 
of both. 

Cicero now devoted himself for some years to the 
service of his friends and the gênerai interests of the 
republic, v/hen T. Annius Milo, who had contributed 
in no small degiree to the recall of Cicero frora exile» 
stied for the consulship. Clodius opposed his views \ 
yet Milo would hâve succeeded, had not an unfortu* 
nate event totally frustrated his hopes. As he was 
going into the country, attended by his wife and a 
ntimerous retinue of gladiators and servants, he 
cncountered his enemy on Ihe Appian road, who 
was returning to Rome with three of his friends and 
some domestics completely armed.' A quarrel arose 
between the servants : Milo supported his attendants* 
and the dispute became gênerai. Clodius received 
tnanv severe wounds, and was obliged to retire to a 
Iieignbouriug cottage, whither he was pursued by 
Milo, who ordered his servants to despatch him. 
Ëleven of the domestics of Clodius shared the fate 
of their master, as also the owner of the house who 
had given them réception. The next day the mob> 
headed by S. Clodius, a kinsman of the deceased, 
and one of his chief incendiaries, carried the body 
Haked, in order that ail the wounds might be seen, 
Into the forum; where the violence and barbarity 
of Milo were severely inveighed against by three 
tribunes, who employed ail the arts of party and 
faction to keep up the ill-humour of the populace ; 
BO thatt the tumults still increasing, the senate at 
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length found themselves compelled to elect Pompey 
sole consul, who immediately applied himself to 
calm the public disorders, and to appoint a spécial 
commission to inquire intô the death of Ciodius. 
He was the only man in Rome who had the power 
to bring Milo to trial, or to procure his condemnation : 
not that he was concerned for Clodius's death, or the 
manner of it, but pleased rather that the republic 
was freed, at any rate, from so pestilent a déma- 
gogue : yet he resolved to take the benefit of the 
occasion for getting rid of Milo too, from whose 
ambition and high spirit he had cause to apprehend 
no less trouble. He attended the trial therefore in 
person, with a strong guard to préserve peace, and 
prevent any violence from either side. Cicero 
undertook the defence of his friend ; but the con- 
tinuad clamours of the Clodian faction, and the sight 
of an armed soldiery, which surrounded the seat of 
judgment, so terrified the orator that he forgot the 
greatest part of his arguments, and the defence he 
made was weàk and injudicious. Milo was con- 
demned, and banished to Massilia : his debts were 
80 great that he was glad to retire the sooner from 
the importunity of his creditors, for whose satis- 
faction his whole estate was sold by public auction. 
Milo soon after received from Cicero a copy of the 
oration in the form in which we now hâve it ; and is 
stated to hâve remarked, that it was a fortunate 
circumstance for him that Cicero had not pro- 
nounced the oration which he sent, since he would 
not then hâve been eating such fine muUets at 
Massilia. 

During this year Pompey enacted a new law 
against T)ribery ; contrived to strengthen the old 
ones already subsisting, by disqualifying ail future 
consuls and pretors from holding any province till 
five years after the expiration of their magistracies ; 
for this was thought likely to give some check to 
the eagemess of suing and bribing for those great 
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offices, when the chief fruit and benefit of them was 
removed to such a distance. By the same enact- 
tnent it was provided, that for the supply of gov- 
ernors for the interval of five years, in which the 
consuls and pretors were disqualified, the senators 
of consular and pretorian rank who had ne ver held 
any foreign command should divide the vacant prov- 
inces among themselves by lot: in conséquence 
of which, Cicero, who was obliged to take bis chance 
With the rest, obtained the govemment of Cilicia, 
then in the hands of AppiuS) the late consul : this 
province included also Pisidia, Pamphylia, and three 
districts of Asia, together with the isla^d of Cyprus ) 
for the guard of ail which a standing army was 
kept up of two légions, or about twelve thousand 
foot, with two thousand six hundred horse: and 
Ihus one of those provincial govemments, which 
Were withheld from others by law, to correct theif 
inordinate passion for them, was, contrary to his 
will and expectation, obtruded at last on Cicero^ 
Whose business it had been through life to avoîl 
them. 

About this period the unexpected death of the 
amiable \ïulia, the wife of Pompey, in child-birth» 
together with the overthrow of Crassus in the Par» 
thian campaign, destroyed the sole remaining links 
of alliance between the rival chieftains, whose mil* 
tuai appréhensions and jealousies increased every 
day, and threatened to in volve the whole Roman 
empire in the calamities of civil wat. The senate 
Was generally in Pompey 's interest ; and> trusting to 
the name and authority of so great a leader, were 
determined to humble the pride and ambition of 
Csesar, by recailing him from his government ; while 
Cœsar, on the other hand, trusting to the strength 
of his troops, resolved to keep possession of it in 
défiance of ail their votes ; and by drawing a part of 
his forces into the Italie or Cisalpine Gaul, so as to 
be ready at any waming to support his pretensionsi 
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began to alarm ail Italy ; and this was the situation 
of affaira wlien Cicero set forward towards his 
goveniment of Cilicia. 

Accompanied by his brother Quintus, who at'^ 
tended him in the quality of lieutenant, Cicero set 
sail from Brundusium, earnestly sohciting ail his 
friends to use their influence that the assigned 
peri.od of his commission might not be prolongea. 
He had it in charge to bring Cappadocla into sub^ 
jection to King Ariobarzanes, which he performed 
to the satisfaction of ail parties, without having 
recourse to arms ; and finding the Cilicians elated 
on the miscarriage of the tlomans in Parthia, and 
the commotions in Syria, he brought them to order 
by the gentleness of his government. He refused 
the présents which the neighbouring princes offered 
him : he excused the province from finding him a 
public table, and daily entertained at his own charge 
persons of honour and leaming ; if not with magnifi- 
cence, at least with élégance and propriety. He 
had no porter at his gâte to exclude the applications 
of indigent suitors ; but rose early in the moniing, 
and kindly received ail those who came to visit him. 
We are told that he neVer caused any man to be 
beaten with rods, never gave opprobrious language 
in his anger, or added insuit to punishment. He 
recovered large sums of the public money which had 
been embezzled, and with it enriched and embellished 
the chief cities of his province : at the same time» 
he was satisfied if those who had been guilty of pub- 
lic fraud made restitution, without affixing on tnem 
& mark of infamy. For ail thèse services and gen- 
«rosity, which amazed the poor people, he would 
Accept no honours but what were merely verbal ; 
prohibiting ail expensive monuments, as statues^ 
temples, braien horses, etc., which, by the flattery 
of Asia, used to be erected of course to ail governors^ 
bowever corrupt and oppressive. While he was on 
lût viMialion of the Asiatic districts, there happened 
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to be a scarcity of provisions in the country ; yét 
wherever he came, he not only provided for his 
family at his own expense, but prevailed with the 
merchants and dealers, who had any quantity of corn 
in their storehouses, to supply the people with it on 
easy terms. 

His courage and skill as a gênerai, at this period, 
excited no small astonishment. Having sufficiently 
guarded his province from the hostile incursions of 
the Parthians, he routed the bands of robbers who 
had possessed themselves of Mount Amanus, and 
was saluted by his army as emperor on the occasion. 
From this place he led his forces to another part of 
the highlands, the most disaifected to the Roman 
name, possessed by a stout and free people. Their 
chief to wn was called Pindenissus, situated on a steep 
and eraggy hill, strongly fortiiîed by nature and art : 
this place was the constant refuge of ail deserters, 
and at that time was eagerly expecting the assistance 
of the Parthians. Cicero, resolving therefore to 
chastise their insolence, and bring them under the 
Roman yoke, laid siège to it in form, and compelled 
it to surrender at discrétion. The inhabitants were 
sold for slaves, and a hùndred thousand pounds were 
raised by that sale : sdl the other pluiider, with the 
exception of the horses, was given to the soldiers. 
After this action, another neighbouring nation, of 
the same spirit and fierceness, called Tiburani, 
terrified by the fate of Pindenissus, voluntarily 
submitted, and gave hostages. 

The lenity of Cicero's govemment, in the mean 
time, gave great offence to Appius, the former pro- 
consul, who had treated his province with great 
cruelty, and who now sent several querulous letters 
to Cicero, because he had reversed some of his con- 
stitutions. Unwilling to offend a man of so much 
influence, Cicero returned a mild answer ; consider- 
ing himself only, he says, as a second physician 
caSled in to a case of sickness, where he found it 
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ttecessary to change the method of cure ; and when 
the patieut had been brought low by évacuations and 
blood-letting, to apply ail kinds of lenitive and re* 
storing niedicines. 

After the expiration of his annual administration, 
Cicero, on his return, paid a visit to Rhodes, ac- 
companied by his son and nephew, whoni he wished 
to exercise awhile in that celebrated school of élo- 
quence, where he hiroself had formerly studied with 
much success under Molo. Proceeding thence to 
Athens, he renewed the intimacies with his former 
iriends in that celebrated city ; and after receiving 
ail due honours and marks of esteem from Greece, 
passed on to Rome, where the senate decreed him 
a triumph, which he was compelled to relinquish 
when he found the fire of dissension kindled, and 
every thing tending to a civil war. 

The eyes of Pompey were now open to a sensé 
of his danger, and he endeavoured, when too late, 
to arrest the progress of that power which he had 
mainly contributed to raise. The smallest matters 
were a sufficient pretext for unsheathing the sword. 
Cœsar's pétitions were received with coldness by 
the senate ; and, by the influence of his rival, a 
decree was passed for the disbanding of his army. 
The promulgation of this law was opposed by the 
tribune Mark Antony, who now began to make a 
figure in the aflairs of Rome, and, pretending to 
feel alarmed for his personal security, fled to Caesar's 
camp with the news. The ambitious gênerai gladly 
Bvailed himself of this plea of résistance ; he pres- 
ently passed the Rubicon, which was the bound* 
ary of his province on that side of Italy, and 
marching forward in a hostile manner, possessed 
himself, without résistance, of the great towns in 
his way. This celerity struck the senate with such 
panic, that they resolved presently to quit the city, 
and retreat towards the southern parts of Italy. 
Ali the principal senators had particular districts 
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assi^ed to their care, to be provided with troops 
and ail materials of defence a^inst Caesar. Cicero 
had Capua, with the inspection of the seacoast 
from Formiae: he refused to accent any greater 
charge, for the sake of preserving his authority in 
the task of mediating a peace ; and for the same 
reason, when he pejceived his new province wholly 
unprovided against an enemy, and that it was im- 
possible to hold Capua without a strong garrison, 
he resigned his eniplo3niient, and chose not to act 
atall. 

Caesar was now master of Rome, and in sixty days 
all-Italy acknowledged his power. Pdmpey found 
himself obliged to retire to Brundusium, whence 
he embarked for Greece. Previous to his depart- 
ure, he endeavoared to persuade Cicero to accom- 
pany him ; while his antagonist was extremely 
solicitons, not so much to gain him as a partisan, 
which was not to be expected, as to prevail with 
him to stand neuter. After long délibération and 
indécision, he at length took advantage of Caesar's 
absence in Spain ; and, after taking an affectionate 
leave of his wife and daughter, repaired to Pom- 
pey, in company with his ison, brother, and nephew. 
On his arrivai in Greece, he clearly foresaw the 
dangers which threatened the party; for ail the 
chiefs, trusting to the superior famé and authority 
of their gênerai, and dazzled with the splendour of 
the troops which the princes of the East had sent 
to their assistance, assured themselves of victory ; 
and, without reâecting on the différent character 
of the two armies, would hear of nothing but fight- 
ing. It was Cicero's business, therefore, to discou- 
rage this wild spirit, and to represent the hazard 
of the war, the force of Caesar, and the probability 
of his success in a gênerai engagement : but ail his 
remonstrances were slighted, and he himself re- 
proached as timorous and cowardly by the other 
leaders; though nothing afterward happened to 
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them but what he had often foretold. This soon 
made him repent of embarking in a cause so impni- 
dently conducted ; and it added to his discontent to 
find himself even blamed by Cato for comins to 
them at ail, and deserting that neutral post wnich 
might hâve given him a better opportunity of bring- 
ing about an accommodation. 

After the fatal battle of Pharsalia, in which he 
was not présent on account of his 111 health, and the 
subséquent flight of Pompey, Cato, who had con- 
sidérable forces, and a great âeet at Dyrrachium, 
was desirous that Cicero should assume the com- 
mand, because his consular dignity gave him a légal 
title to it. Cicero, however, not only declined this 
offer, but absolutely refused to take any further 
share in the war : on which young Pompey and his 
friends, with the bitterest invectives, drew their 
swords, and would certainly hâve despatched him, 
had not Cato interposed, and conveyed him out of 
the camp. 

On his retum to Italy, he had the mortification 
of learning that his brother and nephew had endeav- 
oured to make their peace with Ceesar, by throw- 
ing the blâme of their opposition on himself. And 
hère we see one of those elevated points of charac- 
ter which redeem aU the little weakhesses of his 
political conduct ; for, hearing that Caesar had re- 
torted on Quintus the charge which the latter had 
brought against himself, he wrote a pressing letter 
in his favour, declaring his brother's safety was not 
less precious to him than his own, and representing 
him, not as the leader, but as the companion of his 
voyage. 

After a long séries of perpétuai mortifications, to 
which he was exposed by the petty malice of Mark 
Antony, who forbade him to leave Brundusium, a 
situation wholly disagreeable, and worse to him, he 
says, than Bny punislunent ; he was at last refreshed 
by a very obhging letter from Cœsar, who confirmed 
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to him the full enjoyment of his former state and 
dignity, and bade hiin résume his fasces and style 
of emperor as before. Cicero was now preparing 
10 send his son to wait on the conqueror, who was 
supposed to be on his journey towards home, after 
the success of his Ëgyptian expédition ; but the un« 
certain rumours of his approach diverted him awhile 
firom that purpose, till Csesar himself prevented it, 
and relieved him very agreeably from his tedious 
résidence at Brundusium, by his sudden and unex- 
pected arrivai in Italy. On the first notice of his 
progress towards Rome, Cicero set ont on foot to 
meet him. We may easily imagine that he was not 
a little discomposed at the thoughts of this inter- 
view, and the mdignity of otTering himself to a con-* 
queror, against whom he had been in arms, in the 
midst of a licentious and insolent rabble ; for though 
he had reason to expect a kind réception from Caesar, 
yet he hardiy thought his life, he says, worth beg- 
ging; since what was given by a master might 
always be taken away again at pleasure. But at 
their meeting he had no occasion to say or do any 
thing that was below his dignity ; for Caesar no 
sooner saw him, than he alighted, and ran to em- 
brace him ; and walked with him alone, conversing 
very farailiarly for several furlongs. From this in- 
terview, Cicero followed Caesar towards Rome, with 
a resolution to spend his time in study and retreat 
till the repobiic shouid be restored to some tolerable 
State. 

About the end of this year, A. U. C. 707, Caesar em» 
barked for Africa, to pursue the war against Scipio, 
and the other Pompeian gênerais, who, assisted 
by King Juba, held the possession of that province 
with a vast army. Cicero, 'despairing of any good 
from either side, chose to iive retired ; and not ioiig 
after was compelled to part with his wife Terentia, 
the violence of whose temper had long proved a 
source of bitter vexation ; in addition to which, her 
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ezpensive habits had contributed to involve hitn in 
serious pecuniary difficuUies. He had easily borne 
her perverseness in the vigour of health, and the 
flounshing state of his fortunes ; but in a declining 
Ufe, soor^ by a continuai succession of mortifica- 
tions from abroad, the want of ease and quiet ai 
home was no longer tolerable to bim. This divorce, 
however, was not likely to cure the difficuUies 
which her management had caused: for she had 
brought him a large fortune, which was to be restored 
to her at parting: this made a second marriage 
necessary, in order to repair the ill state of his 
affairs ; and his friends of both ^exes were busy in 
providing a suitable match for him. He at length 
fixed hischoiceon a handsome young woman, named 
Publilia, to whom he was guardian ; he was now 
tumed of threescore, and could expect but little 
domestic felicity from a union with a woman of an 
âge so disproportioned to his own; but she was 
well allied and rich, circumstances very convenient 
to him at this time. 

The successful termination of the African cam- 
paign enabled Caesar once more to retum to Italy. 
He omitted no opportunity which presented itseif 
to cultivate the favourable opinion of Cicero, who 
now abstained from ail interférence with public 
business ; and could only be prevailed on to quit his 
retirement to return thanks to Caesar for his clem- 
ency, in recalling Marcellus and Ligarius from 
exile, at the intercession of the senate. A bout this 
time, too, he gave a remarkable proof of his cou- 
rage and consistency, by writing abook in praise of 
Cato, which he published within a few months of 
his death. This work soon after produced an an- 
swer from Cœsar himself, under the title of Anti- 
Cato; in which, while he laboured to depreciate 
the motives and character of the subject of his 
treatise,he nevertheless bestowed high and deserved 
praise on the talents and friendahip of his eulogista. 

OitJ. Vet. L— O 
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Cœsar was now called away in great haste into 
Spain, to oppose the attempts of Pompey's sons ; 
who, by the crédit of their father's name, were be- 
come masters ag^ain of ail that province ; and with 
the remains of the troops which Labienus, Yarus, 
and the other chiefs who had escaped» had gathered 
up from Africa, were once more in a condition to 
try the fortune of the field with him. Shortly a^er 
his departure from Rome Cicero was plunged into 
the heaviest affliction by the loss of his beloved 
daughter Tullia in child-birth, who died at the house 
of Dolabella, her third husband, in the thirty-second 
year of her âge. By the few hints which are left 
of her character, she appears to hâve been an excel- 
lent woman : she was most affectionately observant 
of her father ; and to the usual grâces of her sex 
having added the more solid accomplishments of 
knowledge and polite letters, was qualified to be the 
companion as well as the delight of his âge ; and 
was justly esteemed, not only as one of the ^st, but 
the most learned of the Roman ladies. It is not 
strange, therefore, that the loss of such a daughter, 
in the prime of her life, and the most comfortless 
season of his own, should affect him with ail that 
grief which the greatest calamity could imprint on 
a temper naturally timid and desponding. 

Plutarch tells us, that the philosophers came from 
ail parts to comfort him ; but that can hardly be 
true, except of those who lived in Rome, or in his 
own family; for his first care was to shun ail com- 

gany as rauch as he could, by removing to Atticus's 
ouse ; where he iived chiefly in the library, endeav- 
oortng to relieve his mind by tuming over every 
book which he could meet with on the subject of 
moderating grief ; but finding his résidence hère too 
public, and a greater resort to him than he coidd 
bear, he retired to Astura, one of his seats near An- 
tium, a little island on the Latian shore, at the mouth 
of a river of the same name, covered with woods 
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and groTes, eut ont into shady walks ; a scène of 
ail others the fittest to indulge melancholy, and 
where he could give a free course to his grief. 
" Hère," says he, " I live without the speech 
of man ; every moming early I hide myself in 
the thickest of the wood, and never come out till 
the evening ; next to yourself, notbing is so dear to 
me as this solitude ; my whole conversation is with 
my books ; yet that is sometimes interrupted by my 
tears, which I resist as well as I can, out am not 
yet able to do much." 

Atticus urged him to quit this retirement, and di* 
Tert himself with business and the company of his 
friends ; and put him gently in mind that by afflict- 
ing himself so immoderately, he would hurt his 
characteri and give people a handle to censure his 
weakness. AU his other friends were very offi- 
clous, likewise, in sending letters of condolence, and 
administering arguments of comfort to him ; among 
the rest, Cœsar himself, in the hurry of his alfairs 
in Spain, wrote him a letter on the occasion, dated 
from Hispalis, the last of April. Brutus wrote an- 
other, so friendly and affectionate, that it greatly 
moved him : Lucceius, also, one of the most es- 
teemed writers of that âge, sent him two ; the first 
to condole, the second to expostulate with him for 
perseyering to cherish an unmanly and useless 
ffrief ; bot the following letter of Ser. Sulpicius 
is thought to be a masterpiece of the consolatory 
kind. 

SER. SULPICIUS TO M. T. CICERO. 

" I was exceedingly concerned, as indeed I ou^ht 
to be, to hear of tli^ death of your daughter TuUia ; 
which I looked on as an aflliction common to us 
both. If I had been with you, I would bave madé 
it my business to convince you what a real share I 
take in your grief. Though that kind of consolation 
ifl but wretched and lamentable, as it is to be per- 
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formed by friends and relations who are over- 
whelmed with grief, and cannot enter on their task 
without tearR, and seem to want comfort rather 
themselves than to be in condition to adniinister ît 
to others. I resolved therafore to write to you, in 
short, what occurred on it to imy own mind : not that 
I imagined that the same things would not occur 
also to you, but that the force of vour grief might 
possibly hinder your attention to tnem. What rea- 
son is there, tben, to disturb yourself so immode- 
rately on this melancholy occasion ? Consider how 
fortune has already treated us ; how it has deprived 
us of what ought to be as dear to us as children, 
— our country, crédit, dignity, honours. After so 
misérable a loss as this, what addition can it possi- 
bly make to our grief to suffer one misfortune more t 
or how can a mind, after being exercised in such 
trials, not grOw callous, and think every thing >e]f e 
of inferior value î But is it for your daughters 
sake that you grieve ? yet how often must you ne- 
cessarily reflect, as I myself frequently do, that 
those cannot be said to be hardly dealt with whose 
lot it has been, in thèse times, without suffering any 
affliction, to exchange life for death. For what is 
there, in our présent circumstances, that could give 
her any great invitation to live? what business, 
what hopes î what prospect of comfort before her ? 
was it to pass her days in the married state with 
some young man of the first quality (for you, I 
know, on the account of your dignity, might hâve 
chosen what son-in-law you pleased out of ail our 
youth, to whose fidelity you might safely hâve 
trusted her) ? was it then for the sake of bearing 
children, whom she might hâve had the pleasure to 
see flourishing after ward, in the enjoyment of their 

Eaternal fortunes,* and rising gradually to ail the 
onours of the state, and usiiig the liherty to which 
they were born in the protection of their friends and 
clients ? but what is there of ail this which was not 



taken away before it was even given to her î Bnt it 
is an evil, you wiU say, to lose our chiidren : it is so ; 
yet it is much greater to suffer what we now endure. 
I cannot help mentioning one thing which has giyen 
me no small comfort, and may help also, perhaps, to 
mitigate your grief. On my retum from Asia, as I 
was sailing from ^gina towards Megara, I began to 
contempla te the prospect of the countries aroond me : 
JSgina was behmd, Megara before me ; Pineus on 
the right) Corinth on the left ; ail which towns, once 
famous and flourishing, now lie overtumed and bu- 
ried in their ruins : on this sight I could not but think 
presently within myself, alas! how do we poor 
mortals fret and vex ourselves, if any of our friends 
happen to die, or to be killed, whose life is yet so 
short, when the carcasses of so many noble cities lie 
hère exposed before me in* one view! Why wilt 
thou not then command thyself, Servius, and re- 
member that thou art bom a man ! Believe me, I 
was not a little confirmed by this contemplation : tiy 
the force of it, therefore, if you please, on yourself ; 
and imagine the same prospect before your own 
eyes. But to come nearer home : when you consider 
how màny of our greatest men hâve perished lately 
at once ; what destruction has been made in the 
empire ; what havoc in ail the provinces ; how can 
you be so much shocked to be deprived of the fleet- 
ing breath of one little womant who, if she had not 
died at tlîis time, must necessarily bave died a few 

'years after, since that was the condition of her being 
bom. But recall your mind from reflections of this 
kind to the considération of yourself; and think 
rather on what becomes your character and dignity : 
that your daughter lived as long as life was worth 
enjoying, as long as the republic stood ; had seen 
her father pretor, consul, augur ; been married to 
the noblest of our youth ; had tasted every good in 

' life : and when the republic fell, then quitted it : 
what ground is there, then, either for you or her to 

C3 
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complam of fortune on tbis account ! In short, do 
not forget that you are Cicero, ooe who has been 
used always ta prescribe and give advice to others ; 
nor imitate tbose paltry physicians who prétend to 
cure other people*8 diseases, yet are not able to oure 
their own ; but suggest rather to yourself the aame 
lesson which you would give in the same case. 
Tbere is no grief so great which length of time will 
not alleviate : but it would be sharaeful in you to 
wait for that time, and not to prevent it by your 
wisdom : besides^ if there be any sensé in the dead, 
such was her love and piety to you, that she must 
be concerned to see how much you afHict yourself. 
Give this therefore to the deceased ; give it to your 
friends ; give it to your country ; that it oiay hâve 
the benefit of your assistance and advice whenever 
there shali be occasion. Lastly, since fortune has 
DOW made it necessary to us to accommodate our* 
selves to our présent situation, do not give any one 
« handle to think that your are not so much bewail^ 
ing your daughter as the state of the times and the 
victory of certain persons. I am ashamed to write 
any more, lest I should see m to distrust your pru- 
dence ; and will add, therefore, but one thing further, 
and conclude. We hâve sometimes seen you bear 
prosperity nobly, with great bonour and applause to 
yourself; let us now see that you can bear adversity 
with the same modération, and without thinking it 
a greater burden than you ought to do ; lest, in the 
number of ail your other virtues, this one, at last, be 
thought to be wanting. As to myself, when I under- 
Btand that your mina is grown more calm and com- 
posed, I will send you word how ail things go on 
hère, and what is the state of the province. Adieu.'^ 

His answer to Sulpicius'was the same in effect 
With what he gave to ail his friends ; that his case 
Was différent from ail the examples which he had 
beea coUecting for his own imitation of mon who 
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had borne the loss of children with firmness ; since 
they lived in times when their dignity in the state 
was able in great measure to compensate their mis- 
fortune : " But for me," say s he, " after 1 had loat sdl 
fhose ornaments which you enumerate, and >vhich I 
had ^quired with the utmost pains, I hâve now lost 
the only comfort that was ieft to me. In this ruin 
of the repubUc my thoughts were not diverted by 
serving either my friends or my country ; I had no 
inclination to the forum ; could not bear the sight of 
the senate ; took myself, as the case in truth was, to 
hâve lost aH the fruit of my industry and fortunes : 
yet, when I reflected that ail this was common to 
you, and to many others, as well as to myself, and 
was forcing myself therefore to bear it tolerably, I 
had still, in Tullia, somewhat always to recur to, in 
which I could acquiesce, and in whose sweet con- 
versation I could drop ail my cares and troubles ; but 
by this last cruel wound, aU the rest, which seemed 
to be healed, are broken out again afresh ; for as I 
then could relieve the uneasiness which the repub- 
lic gave me by what I found at home, so I cannot 
now, in the affliction which I feel at home, find any 
remedy abroad,but am driven as well from my house 
as the forum ; since neither my house can ease my 
public grief, nor the public my domestic one." 

The remonstrances of his friends had but little 
eifect on him ; ail the relief that he found was from 
reading and writing, in which hé continually em- 

Cloyed himself ; and dicl what no man had ever done 
efore him, draw up a treatise of consolation for 
himself; from which he professes to have received 
his greatest comfort ; though he- wrote it, he owns, 
Et a time when, in the opinion of the philosophers, 
he was not so wise as he ought to have beèn : *' But 
1 did violence," says he, " to my nature, to make the 
greatness of my so'rrow give place to the greatness 
of the medicine : though I acted against the advice 
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of Chrysippus, who dissuades the application of any 
remedy to the first assaults of grief." 

He was now grown so fond of solitude, that ail 
Company was become uneasy to him ; and when his 
friend Philippus, the father-in-law of Octavius, hap- 
pened to corne to his villa in that neighbourhood, he 
was not a little disturbed at it, from the appréhen- 
sion of being teased with his visits ; and ne tellft 
Atticus, with some pleasure, that he* had called on 
him only to pay a short compliment, and went back 
again to Rome without giving him any trouble. His 
wife Publilia, who by this time had separated from 
her husband, also wrote him word that her mother 
and brother intended to wait on him, and that she 
would come along with them, if he would give her 
leave, which she begged in the most earnest and 
submissive terms : but his answer was, that he was 
more indisposed than ever to receive company, and 
would not hâve them come ; and lest they should 
come without leave, he desires Atticus to watch 
their motions, and give him notice, that he might 
contrive to avoid them. A déniai so peremptory 
confirms what Plutarch says, that his wife was now 
in disgrâce with him, on account of her carriage 
towards his daughter, and for seeming to rejoice at 
her death ; a crime which, in the tenderness of his 
affliction, appeared to him so heinous that he could 
not bear the thoughts of seeing her any more ; and 
though it was inconvénient to him to part with her 
fortune at this time, yet he resolved to send her a 
divorce, as a- proper sacrifice to the honour of 
TulUa. 

Cœsar contlnued ail this while in Spain, pursuing 
the sonsof Pompey, aud providing for the future 
pçace and setflement of the province ; whence he 
paid Cicero the compliment of sending him an ac-> 
count of his success with his own hand. Hirtius, 
his lieutenant, also gave him eàrly intelligence of 
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the defeat and flîght of the two brothers, which was 
not disagreeable to him; for though he was not 
much concerned about the event of the war, and 
expected no good from it on either side, y et the 
opinion which he had conceived of the fierceness and 
violence of the young Pompeys, especialiy of the 
elder of them, Cnœus, engaged his wishes rather for 
Caesar. In a letter to A t tiens, " Hiriius," says he,. 
" wrote me word, that Sextus Pompey had with- 
drawn himself from Cordubain to the Hither Spain ; 
and that Cuaeus too was fled, I know not whither, 
nor in truth do I care ;'' and this indeed seems to 
bave been the conimon sentiment of ail the repub- 
licans. 

The first care of Caîsar after his arrivai from 
Spain was to entertain the city with the most 
splendid triumph which Rome had ever seen ; but 
the people, instead of adniiring and applauding it, as 
he expected, were suUen and silent ; considering it, 
as it really was, a ttiumph over themselves, pur- 
chased by the loss of their liberty, and the destruc- 
tion of the best and noblest familles of the republic. 

Cicero now resided generally in the country, and 
withdrew himself whoUy from the senate. He was 
at length persuaded to quit his retirement, and un- 
dertake the defence of his old friend, King Deiota- 
rus, who had already been deprived by Caesar of 
part of his dominions for his adhérence to Pompey's 
cause, and was now in danger of losipg the rest^ 
from an accusation preferred against him by his 
grandson, of a design pretended to hâve been formed 
by him against Cœsar's life when he was entertained 
at his house, four years before, on his return from 
^Sryp^* The charge was groundless and ridiculous ; 
but, under his présent disgrâce, any suspicion was 
sufficient to ruin him ; and Caesar's countenancing it 
80 far as to receive and hear it showed a strong pré- 
judice against the king, and that hq wanted only a 
pretence for stripping him of ail that remained to 
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him. Brutus likewise inleresled himself very wantily 
in the same cause ; and when he went to meet Caesar 
on his road froin Spain, made an oration to him at 
Nicaea, in faveur of Deiotarus, with a freedom which 
startled him, and gave him occasion to reflect on 
what he had net perceived so clearly before, the 
invincible flerceness and véhémence of Brutus's tem- 
per. The présent trial was held in Caeskr's house, 
where Cicero so manifestly exposed the malice of 
the accuser, and the innocence of the accused, that 
Caesar, being determined uot to acquit, yet ashamed 
to condenm him, chose the expédient of teserving 
his sentence to further délibération, tiU he should 
go in person into the East, and inform himself of the 
whole affair on the spot. 

Some little time after this trial, Caesar, in orderto 
show his favourable intentions towards Cicero, in- 
vited himself to an entertainment with him at his 
house in the country, and chose the third day of the 
Satumalia for his visit ; a season always dedicated 
to mirth and feasting among friends and relations. 
Hère he passed the day agreeably, and expressed 
himself well pleased with his réception. This great 
man was now in the height of ail his glory ; and 
dressed, as Florus says, in ail his trappings, like à 
victim destined to sacrifice. He had received from 
the senate the most extravagant honours, both 
human and divine, which flattery could invent; a 
temple, altar, priest ; his image carried in procession 
with the gods ; his statue among the kings ; one of 
the months called after his name ; and a perpétua] 
dictatorship. Cicero endeavoured to restram the 
excess of this complaisance within the bounds of 
reason, but in vain : since Caesar appeared more for- 
ward to receive than they to give : and when he was 
actually possessed of every thing which carried with 
it any real power, was not content without the title 
of a king, which could add nothing but envy and 
popular cSium. He had now prepared ail things for 
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his expédition a^ainst the Parthians ; had sent his 
légions before him into Macedonia, and settled the 
succession of ail ma^strates for two years to corne : 
but before his departure he resolved to hâve the 
régal title conferred on him by the senate, who at 
that time were too sensible of his power, and obse» 
quious to his will, to deny him any thing. This im-> 
prudent step precipitated his downfall ; and he was 
stabbed in the senate-house by Brutus, Cassius, and 
a powerful band of conspirators, on the ides of 
March. 

Cicero was présent at the death of Caesar in the 
senate, where he had the pleasure, he teUs us, to see 
the t3nrant perish as he deserved. Although the 
conspirators had not apprized him of their design, 
they nevertheless reckoned on him as their sure 
friend : for they had no sooner finished their work 
than Brutus, lifting up his bloody dagger, called on 
him by name to congratulate him on the recovery 
of their liberty ; and when they ail ran out into the 
forum, presently after, proclaiming to the city their 
émancipation from an odious tyranny, they pro. 
claimeo, at the same time, the name of Cicero ; in 
hopes to recommend the justice of their act by the 
crédit of his approbation. 

The death of Caesar had struck so much terror 
into Antony, who was at that time consul, that he 
at first retired to his own house, which he stronglv 
fortified against assailants. Imboldened at lengtn 
by repeated assurances of safety, he ventured to 
assemble the senate, to whom he made a short 
speech on the necessity of union. Hère Cicero, as 
the best foundation of permanent tranquillity, moved 
the assembly to decree a gênerai amnesty, or act of 
oblivion for ail that was past ; to which they unanit 
mously agreed. Antony appeared to be ail con- 
descension ; and, in proof of his sincerity, proposed 
that the conspirators should be invited to take part 
in their délibérations, and sent his çon as ^ hosifige 
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for their safety : on which they ail descended froltt 
the Capitol, whither they had retired : and the day 
ended with the universal joy of the city, who 
imagined that their liberty was now crowned with 
certain peace. This seeming candour of Antony had 
80 great an effect on the unsuspicious mind of Bru- 
tus, that he disregarded the warning of Cassiiis; 
and, in an unguarded moment, consented to grant a 
public funeral to Caesar, which was urged by Antony, 
as the best means of inflaming the soldiers and popu- 
lace, and raising some commotions to the disad- 
vantage of the republican cause: in which he 
succeeded so well, that the conspirators had no 
small difliculty to défend their lives and housesfrom 
the violence of the rabble, and shortly after were 
compelled to quit the city. 

Cicero now determined to absent himself from 
Italy during the consulship of Antony and his créa- 
ture Dolabella, whose tyrannical measures overcame 
ail opposition of'the senate; and to see Rome no 
more, till their successors, Hirtius and Pansa, 
entered into office: in whose administration he 
began to place ail his hopes. Having arrived at 
Leucopetra, he was about to , set sail for Greece, 
when he received intelligence that a wonderful 
change had been tvrought in the minds bf Antony 
and his coUeague, who held the reins of government 
in subjection to the decrees of the senate ; and that 
nothing but his présence was wanting to restore 
public tranquiliity. This agreeable account made 
him presently drop ail thoughts of pursuing his voy- 
age ; and he returned to the city, where such multi- 
tudes, assembled tô meet him that the whole day 
was.consumed in receiving the compliments and 
congratulations of his friends. The senate met the 
next morning, to which he was particularly sum- 
moned by Antony to decree some new honours to 
the memory of Caesar ; but he eXcused himself by a 
civil message, as being too much indisposed by the 
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fatigue of his journey. Antony took tliis as an 
affront; and, in great rage, threatened openly in the 
senate to order his house to be puUed down if he did 
not corne immediately ; till, by the interposition of 
the assembly, he was dissuaded from using any 
violence. The senate met again the next day, wheA 
Antony thought fit to absent hiraself, and leave the 
stage clear to Cicero; who accordingly appeared, 
and delivered the first of those speeches which, in 
imitation of Demosthenes, were called afterward 
his Philippics. It contains a strong condemnation 
of the measures which Antony was pursuing, ex* 
pressed however in temperate language, and unmixed 
with personalities : yet it gave Antony the greatest 
ofTence. He summoned the senate to meet again, 
and replied to Cicero's attacks by a violent invec- 
tive ; in which, among other things, he charged him 
with being an accomplice of Caes.ar's murder; in- 
tending, as Cicero asserted, to excite the resentment 
of the vétérans against him, and hoping that they 
would destroy him if he ventur^d to appear in the 
senate-house : but the orator was warned of his 
danger, and retired to a house in the counlry, where 
he composed the famous oration entitled the second 
Philippic, which was in. reality ne ver delivered 
at ail. 

In this interval a new actor appeared on the stage ; 
who,though hitherto but little considered, soon made 
the first figure on it, and drew ail people's eyes 
towards him: this was the young Octavius, who 
was left, by his uncle Caesar, the heir of his name 
and estate. He had been sent, a few months before, 
to Apollonia, a celebrated school of learning in 
Macedonia, there to wait for his uncle, on his way 
to the Parthian war, in which lie was to attend him ; 
but the intelligenceof Caîsar's death soon brought 
him back to ïtaly, to try what fortunes he could carve 
for hiiliself by the crédit of his name, and the help 
of his uncle^s friends. With this design, Ilirtius and 

Cic. Vol. I.—D 
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Pansa introduced hini to Cicero, with the strongest 
professions, on the part of the young man, that he 
would be governed entirely by his direction. 

The sole pretension which he avowed at présent 
was to assert his right to the succession of his un- 
cle's estate, and to claim the possession of it: but 
this was considered an attempt too hardy and dan- 
gerous for a mère boy, scarce yet eighteen years old : 
. for the republican party had great reason to be jealous 
of him, lest, with the inheritance of the estate, he 
should grasp at the power, of his uncle ; and Antony, 
who had destined that succession to himself, and had 
already seized the effects, was apprehensive lest, by 
the advantage of ail that wealth, Octavius might be 
in a condition to make head against him. The 
mother, therefore, and her husband Philip, out of 
concern for his safety, pressed him to suspend his 
claim awhile : but he was of too daring a spirit to 
listen to the suggestions of caution, declaring it base 
and infamous to think himself unworthy of a name 
with which he had been dignified by Caesar himself: 
and there were many about him constantly pushing 
him on to throw himself on the affections of the city 
and army before his enemies had made themselves 
too strong for him ; so that he was eager to enter 
into action, and determined to risk ail his hopes on 
the crédit of his name, and the friends and troops 
of his uncle. 

In order to secure himself against this formidable 
antagonist, Antony seized the public treasure, which 
Cœsar had deposited for the occasions of his gov- 
emment in the temple of Opis, amounting to about 
five millions and a half of our money ; in addition to 
another million, which Calpumia, Caesar's wife, had 
delivered into his hands. Having secured the co- 
opération of his colleague Dolabella by a share of 
the plunder, he endeavoured to maintain his influence 
with the vétéran légions by profuse largesses : but 
th6 popularity of Caesar^s cause, and the magie of his 
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name, were irrésistible. Thousands of deserters 
flocked to his standard: the municipal towns, no 
less than the establishments of the vétérans, testified 
f the strongest attachment to his cause ; and he wrote 
' to Cicero, requesting a personal interview with him ; 
àsking his advice as to his subséquent movements, 
and wishing him to corne forward as his avowed 
associate, and to exert his influence in the senate in 
his behatf. 

Cicero could not but entertain a natural distrust 
of so dangerous an assistant ; and expressed, in a 
letter to Atticus, his unavailing wishes that Brutus 
were at hand, instead of Octavius, to turn the im- 
pending crisis to the advantage of the common- 
wealth. But Brutus and Cassius were already in 
Macedonia and Syria, and to wait for their return 
was impossible. In an evil.hour, therefore, for him- 
self, did Cicero listen to the advances of Octavius, 
and endeavour to strengthen his party by the favour 
of the popular assembly. 

At the close of the year, préviens to the accession 
of the new consuls, Antony repaired to Brundusium, 
where he found three légions, which acknowledged 
his authority without dispute. Thèse forces, together 
with the légion of the Alaudae, and a considérable 
number of the vétérans from Cœsar's colonies, who 
preferrcd his service to that of Octavius, formed ail 
together an imposing army ; with which he made an 
irruption intô Cisalpine Gaul, the government of 
which had been conferred by the senate on Decimus 
Brutus, one of the corispirators against Caesar, who 
had already held the command of that province for 
some months, and was resolved not lightly to aban- 
don his postr He aceordingly threw himself into 
the town of Modena, to which Antony laid vigorous 
siège, in hopes of compelling it to surrender at dis- 
crétion before the arrivai of succour from Rome. 

On the receipt of this intelligence, Cicero lost no 
time- in recommending to the senate the adoçtloa 
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of a decree proclaiming Antony a public enemy; 
returning thanks to D. Brut us for the vigour of his 
conduct; and authorizing the two consuls, with 
Octavius, to proceed vvithout delay to encounter the 
force of the enemy, and to raise the siège of Mo- 
dena. He saw the war actually commenced in the 
very heart of the empire, on the success of which 
depended the fate of Rome : that Gaul would cer- 
tainly be lost ; and with it, probably, the republic, if 
D. Brutus was not supported against the superior 
force of Antony : that there was no way of doing it 
so ready and effectuai as by employing Octavius and 
his troops : and though the intrusting him with that 
commission would throw a dangerous influence into 
his hands, yet it would be controUed by the equal 
power and superior authority of the two consuls, 
who were to be joined with him in the same com- 
mand. 

It was not to be expected, composed as the senate 
was, in a considérable proportion, of the partisans 
of Caesar, that Antony should be left altogether with- 
out advocates. Thèse were successful in retarding 
the opérations of the approaching war, by proposing 
an embassy, demanding an unrcserved acknowledg- 
ment of the authority of the senate, and an immé- 
diate abandonment of the siège of Modena; hoping 
that, in the mean time, the fall of that important 
fortress would strike terror into the republican party, 
and put a speedy stop to the campaign. The vigour 
of Cicero's counsels at length prevaiïed ; and the two 
consuls, accompanied by young Caîsar, in the quality 
of propretor,.proceeded to the relief of Modena. 
In the first engagement the consul Pansa was mor- 
tally wounded, and his army thrown into confusion, 
when the arrivai of Hirtius turned the fortune of the 
day, and compelled Antony to retire to his camp, 
mortified by his unexpected defeat, and resolved to 
hazard nothing further, but to act only on the défen- 
sive, except by harassing the enemy with his horse, 
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in which he was far superior. He still hoped to 
make himself master of Modena, which was re- 
duced to extremity; and, by the strength of his 
Works, to prevent the throwing any relief into it. 
Hirtius and Octavius, on the other hand, elate with 
victory, were determined at ail hazards to relieve it; 
and after two or three days spent in finding tir- 
most likely place of breaking through the intrench- 
ments, they made their attack with such vigour, 
that Antony, rather than suffer the town to be 
snatched at last out of his hands, chose to draw out 
his légions, and risk a gênerai engagement. The 
fight was bloody and obstinate ; and Antony *s m en, 
though obliged to give ground, bravely disputed 
every inch of it ; till D. Briitus, taking the opportu- 
nity at the same titne to sally out of the town at the 
head of his garrison, contributed greatly to the com- 
pletion of the victory. Hirtius pushed his advan- 
tage with great spirit, and forced his way into An- 
tony's camp ; but when he had gained the middle of 
it, was unfortunately killed near the general's tent : 
Pontius Aquila, one of the conspirators, was killed 
likewise in the same place : but Octavius, who fol- 
lowed to support them, made good their attempt, 
and kept possession of the camp, with the entire 
defeat and destruction of the enemy's best troops ; 
while Antony himself, with ail his horse, fled with 
great précipitation towards the Alps. The Consul 
Pansa died the day foUowing, of his wounds, at 
Bologna. 

The news of this great victory soon reached 
Rome, where it caused an incredible joy. The 
whole body of the people assembled presently about 
Cicero's house, and carried him in a tind of triumph 
to the Capitol; whence, on their return, they placed 
him in the rostra, to give them an account of their 
success. The war was now considered at an end, and 
the liberty of Rome established ; which would prob- 
ably hâve been the case, if Antony had eithei ^ex:^ 

D2 
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ished in the action or thc consuls survived it ; but 
the death of the latter, thoimli not felt so sensibly at 
first, in the midst of their exultation, gave the fatal 
blow to ail Cicero's schemes, and was the immé- 
diate cause of the ruin of the republic. 

The conquerors, at Modena, were «luch censured, 
in the mean time, for giving Antony leisure to es- 
cape ; but Octavius, from the beginning, had no 
thoughts of pursuing him : he had alresây gained 
the object at which he aimed ; had reduced An- 
tony's power so low, and raised his own so high, as 
to be in a condition to make his own terms with him 
in the partition of the empire, of which he seems to 
hâve formed the plan from this moment. 

D. Brutus was at length enabled to pursue An- 
tony, or rather observe the motions of his âîght ; 
and it was hoped that Lepidus, who commanded a 
powerful army of the republic on the other side of 
tixè Alps, woald complète his ruin. But Lepidus 
was a weak, inconstant man ; and was easily in- 
duced, by the suj^gestions of his artful rival, to be- 
tray the cause of public liberty, and to make com- 
mon cause with the discomfited Antony. This union 
compelled D. Brutus to join his array with Plancus, 
proconsul of that part of Gaul, who acted with him 
for some time with great concord, and the affection 
of the whole province on their side ; which being 
signified in their common letters to Rome, gave 
hopes and courage to ail honest men, and imbold- 
ened the senate to déclare Lepidus a public enemy, 
and to demolish a gilt statue which had lately been 
erected to him. 

Lepidus and Antony were no sooner joined than 
a correspondence was set on foot between them and 
Octavius; who, from the death of the consuls, 
showed but little regard to the authority of Cicero 
or the senate, and wanted only a pretence for break- 
ing with them. He waited, however, a while, to see 
what became of Antony, till finding him received 
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and supported by Lepidus*, he begran to think it his 
best scheme to enter into the league with Ihem, and 
to concur in what seemed to be more peculiarly his 
own part — the design of revenging the death of his 
uncle. Instead, iherefore, of prosecuting the war 
any further, he was persuaded by his friends to make 
a demand of the consulship. though he was not yet 
above twenty years old. This step shocked and 
terrified the city ; not that the consulship could give 
him any power which his army had not already 
given, but as it indicated a dangerous and unseason- 
able ambition, grounded on a contempt of the iaws 
and thesenate; and, above ail, raised a just appré- 
hension of some attempt against the public liberty : 
since, instead of leading his army where it was 
wanted and desired, against their enemies abroad, 
he chose to march with it towards Rome, as if he 
intended to subdue the republic itself. 

There was a report spread, in the mean while, 
through the Qmpire, that Cicero was chosen consul: 
Brutus, mentioriing it in a letter to him says, " If I 
should ever see that day, I should begin to figure to 
myself the true form of a republic, subsisting by its 
own strength." It is certain that he might hâve 
been declared consul by the unanimous suffrage of 
the people, if he had desired it : but, intimes of such 
violence, the title of suprême magistrate, without a 
real power to support it, would hâve exposed him 
only to more immédiate danger and insuits fromthe 
soldiers, whose fastidious insolence in their de- 
mands was grown, as he complains, insupportable. 
Some old writers say, what the modems take im- 
plicitly from them, that he was duped, and drawn in 
by Octavius, to favour his pretensions to the con- 
sulship, by the hopes of being made his coUeague, 
and governing him in the office. But the contrary 
is évident from several of his letters ; and that of 
ail men, he was the most averse to Octavius^ design, 
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and the most active in dissuading him from pur- 
suing it. 

It is very remarkable, that, in ail this height of 
young Caesar's power, there was not a raaglstrate, 
nor 80 much as a single senator, who would move 
for the decree of his consulship : the demand of it, 
therefore, was made by a deputation of his officers ; 
and when the senate received it more coldly than 
they expected, Cornélius, a centurion, throwing 
back his robe, and showing them his sword, boldly 
declared that if they would not make him consiu, 
that should. But Octavius himself soon put an end 
to their scruples, by marching with his légions in a 
hostile manner to the city ; wbere he was chosen 
consul, with Q. Pedius, his kinsraan, and co-heir in 
part of his uncle's estate. 

The first act of his magistracy was to secure ail 
the public money which he found in Rome, and 
make a dividend of it to his soldiers. He corn- 
plained loudly of the senate, that, instead of paying 
his army the rewards which they had decreed to 
them, they were contriving to harass them with per- 
pétuai toils, and to engage them in fresh wars against 
Lepidus and Antony; and, likewise, that in the com- 
mission granted to ten senators, to provide lands for 
the légions after the war, they had not named him. 
But there was no just ground for any such cora- 
plaints : for those rewards were not decreed, nor 
int^ded to be distributed, till the war was quite 
ended ; and the leaving Caesar out of the commis- 
sion was not from any particular slight, but a gên- 
erai exception of ail, who had the command of 
armies, as improper to be employed in such a charge ; 
though Cicero, indeed, was of a différent opinion, 
and pressed for their being taken in. D. Brutus and 
Plancus were excluded as well as Caesar ; and both 
of them seem, likewise, to hâve been disgusted at 
it : so thlit Cicero, who was one of the number, in 
orâer to retrieve the imprudence of a step which 
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gave such ofFence, would not suffer his colleagues 
to do any thing of moment, but reserved tlie whole 
affair to the arrivai of Cœsar and the rest. 

But Caesar, being now wholly bent on changing 
sides and measures, was glad to cutch on every oc- 
casion of quarrelling with tlie senate : he cliarged 
thera with calling him a boy, and treating him as 
such ; and found a pretext also against Cicero him- 
self, whom, after ail the services received froni him, 
his présent viëws obliged him to abandon ; for some 
busy informers had told him that Cicero had spoken 
of him in certain ambi^uous terms, which carried a 
double meaning, either of advancing, or taking him 
off; which Octavius was désirons to hâve reported 
every where, and believed in the worst sensé. 

While the city was in the utmost consternation, 
on Cœsar's approach, with his army, two vétéran lé- 
gions from Africa happened to arrive in the Tiber, 
and were received as a succour sent to them from 
Heaven : but this joy lasted not long ; for presently 
after their landing, being corrupted by the other 
soldiers, they deserted the senate, who sent for 
them, and joined themselves tô Caesar. PoUio, 
likewise, about the same time, with two of his best 
légions from Spain, came to the assistance of An- 
tony and Lepidus ; so that ail the vétérans of the 
western part of the empire were now plainly forming 
themselves into one body, to revenge the death of 
their old gênerai. The consent of ail thèse armies, 
and the unexpected turn of Antony's affairs, stag- 
gered the fidelity of Plancus, and induced him, also, 
at last, to désert his colleague, D. Brutus, with whom 
he had hitherto acted with much seeming concord : 
Pollio made his peace, and good terms for him, with 
Antony and Lepidus, and soon after brought him 
over to théir.camp, with ail his troops. 

D. Brutus, being thus abandoned, and left to shift 
for himself, with a needy, mutinous army, eager to 
désert, and ready to give him up to his enemies, had 
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no other way to save himself than by ûyiag to his 
namesake in Macedonia : but the distance was so 
great, and the country so guarded, that he was often 
forced to change his road, for fear of being taken ; 
till, having dismissed ail his attendants, and wan- 
dered for some time alone, in disguise and distress, 
he committed himself to the protection of an old 
acquaintance and host, whom he had formerly 
obliged; where, either through treachery or acci- 
dent, he was surprised by Antony's soldiers, who im- 
mediately killed him, and retumed with his head to 
their gênerai. 

But what gave the greatest shock to the whole 
republican party was a law contrived by Csesar, and 
published by his colleague Pedius, to bring to trial 
ail those who had been concerned either in advising 
or effecting Caesar's death : in conséquence of which, 
ail the conspirators were presently impeached, in 
form, by différent accusers ; and, as none of them 
ventured to appear to their citations, they were ail 
condemned, of course ; and, by a second law, inter- 
dicted from fire and water : Pompey, also, though 
he had borne no part in that act, was added to the 
number, as an irreconcilable enemy to the Caesarian 
cause : after which Caesar, to make amenda for the 
unpopularity of his law, distributed to the citizens 
the legacies which his uncle had left them by will. 

Cicero foresaw that things might possibly take 
this turn, and Plancus himself prove treacherous ; 
and for that reason was constantly pressing Brutus 
and Cassius to hasten to Italy, as the most effectuai 
means to prevent it; every step that Csesar took 
confirmed his appréhensions, and made him more 
importunate with them to corne, especially after the 
union of Antony and Lepidiis. 

But neither Brutus nor Cassius seem to hâve en- 
tertained the least thought of coming with their 
armies to Italy. Cassius, indeed, by being more re- 
mote, could not corne soreadily, and was not so much 
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expected as Bnitus ; who, before the battle of Mo- 
dena, had drawn down ail his légions to the sea- 
coast, and kept them at Apollonia and Dyrrachium, 
waiting the event of that action, and ready to em- 
bark for Italy if any accident had niade his assist- 
ance necessary; for which Cicero highly commends 
him. But, on the news of Antony's defeat, thinking 
aU the danger to be over, he marched away directly 
to the remotest parts of Greece and M acedonia, to 
oppose the attempts of Dolabella; and from that 
time seemed deaf to the call of the senate, and to 
ail Cicero*s letters, which urged him so strongly to 
cotne to their relief. 

While Cicero was taking ail this pains, and stnig- 
glingthus gloriously in the support of their expiring 
flberty, Brutus, who was naturally peevish and 
querulous, being particularly chagrined by the un- 
nappy tum of affairs in Italy, and judging of coun- 
sels by events, was disposed at last to throw ail the 
blâme on him ; charging him chiefly, that, by a pro- 
fusion of honours on young Caésar, he had inspired 
him with an ambition incompatible with the safety 
of the republic, and armed him with that power 
which he was now employing to oppress it: whereas 
the tmth is, that by thèse honours, Cicero did not 
intend to give Caesar any new power, but to apply 
that which he had acquired, by his own vigour, to 
the public service and the ruin of Antony ; in which 
he succeeded even beyond expectation ; and would 
certainly hâve gained his end, bad he not been pre- 
vented by accidents which could not be foreseen. 
For it is évident, from the facts above mentioned, 
that he was always jealous of Caesar; and, instead 
of increasing, was contriving some check to his au- 
thority, tîll, by the death of the consuls, he slipped 
eut of his hands, and became too strong to be man- 
aged by him any longer. 

Cicero, however, notwithstandinç the peevish- 
nes8 of Brutus, omitted no opportunity of senring 
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and supporting him to tlie very last. As soon as he 
perceived Caesar's intention of revenging his uncle/s 
death, he took ail imaginable pains to dissuade him 
from it ; and nevcr ceased from exhorting him, by 
letters, to a reconciliation with Brutus, and the oh- 
servance of that amnesty which the senate had 
decreed as the foundation of the public peace. This 
was certainly the best service which he could do, 
either to Brutus or the republic ; and Atticus, ima- 
gining that Brutus would be pleased with it, sent 
him a copy of what Cicero had written on that sub- 
ject; but instead of pleasing, it provoked Brutus 
only the more ; he treated it as base and dishonour- 
able to ask any thing of a boy, or to imagine the 
safety of Brutus to dépend on any one but himself ; 
and signified his mind on it both to Cicero and Atti- 
cus, in such a style as confirms what Cicero had 
long before observed, and more than once declared 
of him, that his letters were generally churlish.and 
arrogant; and that he regarded neither what nor to 
whom he was writing. But their own letters to each 
other will be the best vouchers of what has been 
remarked, and enable us to form the. surest judg- 
ment of tlie différent spirit and conduct of the men. 
After Brutus, therefore, had frequently intimated 
his dislike of Cicero's management, Cicero took 
occasion in the foUowing letter to lay open the 
whole progress of it, from the time of Caesar's death, 
in order to show the necessity of each step :— 

CICERO TO BRUTUS. 

You hâve Messala now with y ou. It is not pos- 
sible therefore for me to explain, by letter, thongh 
ever so accurately drawn, the présent state of our 
affairs so exactly as he, who not only knows them 
ail more perfectly, but can de scribe them more ele- 
gantly than any m an ; for 1 would not hâve you 
imagine, Brutus (tliough there is no occasion to lell 
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3roa what jou know already yourself, but that I can- 
not pass OTer in silence such an excellence of ?J1 
gooa qualitJes), — I would not hâve you imagine, I 
say, that, for probity, constancy, and zeal for the 
repuMic, there is any one equal to him; so that 
éloquence, in which he wonderfully excels, scarce 
finds a jdace among his other praises ; since even in 
that his i^visdom snines the most eminent, by his 
having formed himself with so mnch judffment and 
skiU to the tniest manner of speaking. Yet his in- 
dnstry ail the while is so remsurkable, and he spends 
so mnch of his time in study, that he seems to owe 
but little to his parts, which still are the greatest. 
But I am carried too far by my love for him : for it 
is not the purpose of this epistle to praise Messala, 
especially to Brutus, to whom his virtue is not 
less known than to myself, and thèse very studies, 
which I am praising still more : whom when I conld 
not part with without regret, I comforted myself by 
reflecting, that by his going away to you, as it were 
to my second self, he both discharged his duty and 
pursued the truest path to glory. But so much for 
that. I come now, after a long interval, to consider 
a certain letter of yours ; in which, while you allow 
me to*have done well in many things, you find fault 
with me for one ; that, in conferring honours I was 
too free, and even prodigal. You charge me with 
this; others, probably, with being too severe in 
punishing, or you yourself, perhaps, with both ; if 
80, I désire that my judgment and sentiments on 
each may be clearly explained to you ; not that I 
mean to justify myself by the authority of Solon, 
the wisest of the seven, and the only legislator of 
them ail, who used to say that the public weal was 
comprised in two things — rewards and punishments : 
in wnich, however, as in every thinff eise, a certain 
médium and tempérament is to be observed. But it 
18 not my design, at this time, to discuss so great a 
subject ; I thimc it proper only to open the re^soTA 
Cic. Vol. L-^E 
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of my votes and opinions in the senate frOnn the 
beginning of this war. After the death of Csesar, 
and those your mémorable ides of March, you can- 
not forget, Brutus, what I declared to hâve been 
omitted by you, and what a tempest I foresaw hang- 
ing over thé repùblic : you had freed us from a 
great plague ; wiped oflf a great stain from the Ro- 
man people ; acquired to yourselves divine glory : 
yet ail the équipage and furniture of kingly power 
was left still to Lepidus and Antony ; the one in- 
constant, the other vicions ; both of them afraid of 
peace, and enemies to the public quiet. While 
thèse men were eager to raise fresh disturbances 
in the republic, we had no guard about us to oppose 
them, though the whole city was eager and unani- 
mous in asserting its liberty : I was then thought too 
violent ; while you, perhaps more wisely, with- 
drew yourselves from that city which you had de- 
livered, and refused the help of ail Italy, which 
offered to arm itself in your cause. Wherefore, 
when I saw the city in the hands of traitors, op- 
pressed by the arms of Antony, and that neither 
you nor Cassius could be safe in it, 1 thought it 
time for me to quit it too : for a city overpowered 
by traitors, without the means of relieving itself, i* 
a wretched spectacle ; yet my mind, always the 
same, and ever fixed on the love of my country, 
could not bear the thought of leaving it in distress : 
in the midst, therefore, of my voyage to Greece, 
and in the very season of the Etesian winds, when 
an uncommon south wind, as if displeased with my 
resolution, had driven me back to Italy, I found you 
at Velia and was greatly concerned at it : for you were 
retreating, Brutus ; were retreating, I say, since your 
stoics will not allow their wise man to fly. As soon 
as I came to Rome, I exposed myself to the wicked- 
ness and rage of Antony ; and, when I had exas- 
perated him against me, began to enter into mea- 
sures, in the very maimer of the Brutuses (for such 
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are pecuHar to your blood), for delivering the re- 
public. I shall omit the long récital of what fol- 
lowed, since it ail relates to myself ; and observe 
only, that young Cœsar, by whoni, if we will con- 
fes8 the tnith, we subsist at this day, flowed from 
the source of my counsels. I decreed him no hon- 
ours, Brutus, but what were due; none but what 
were necessary : for as soon as we began to recover 
any liberty, and before the virtue of D. Brutus had 
yet shown itself so far that we could know its di- 
vine force, and while our whole defence was in 
the boy who repelled Antony from our necks, what 
honour was not really due to him î though I gave 
him nothing yet but the praise of words, and that 
but moderate. I decreed him, indeed, a légal com- 
mand ; which, though it seemed honourable to one 
of that âge, was yet necessary to one who had an 
army ; for what is an army without the command 
of it î Philip voted him a statue ; Servius the pri- 
vilège of suing for offices before the légal time, 
which was shortened still by Servilius : nothing 
was then thought too much : but we are apt, I know 
uothow, to be more libéral in fear than grateful in 
success. When D. Brutus was delivered from the 
siège, a day of ail others the most joyous to the 
city, which happened also to be his birth-day, I de- 
creed that his name should be ascribed for ever to 
that day in the public calendars : in which I fol- 
lowed the example of our ancestors, who paid the 
same honour to a woman, Larentia ; at whose altar 
your priests perform sacred rites in the Velabrura : 
by giving this to D. Brutus my design was, to fix in 
the calendars a perpétuai mémorial of a most ac- 
ceptable victory : but I perceived on that day that 
there was more malevolence than gratitude in many 
of the senate. During thèse same days I poured 
out honours (since y ou will hâve it so) on the de- 
ceased Hirtius, Pansa, and Aquila ; and who can 
find fault with it, byt those who, when fear is once 
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over, for^et their past danger! But besides the 
grateful remembrance of services, there was a 
use in it, which reached to posterity ; for I was de- 
sirous that there should remain an eternal monu- 
ment of the public hatred to our most cruel enemies. 
There is one thing, I doubt, which does not please 
you ; for it does not please your friends hère ; who, 
though excellent men, hâve but little expérience in 

Eublic affairs — that I decreed an ovation to Csesar : 
ut, for my part (though I may perhaps be mistaken, 
for I am not one of those who approve nothing but 
what is my own), I cannot but think that I nave 
advised nothing more prudent during this war. 
Why it is so is not proper to be explained, lest I be 
thought to hâve been more provident in it than- 
grateful. But even this is too much : let us pass 
therefore to other things. I decreed honours to 
D. Brutus ; decreed them to Plancus : they must be 
men of great soûls who are attracted by glory ; but 
the senate also is certainly wise in trying every art 
that is honest, by which it can engage any one to 
the service of the republic. But I am blamed in the 
case of Lepidus: to whom, after I had raised a 
statue in the rostra, I presently threw it down. My 
view in that honour was to reclaim him from des- 
perate measures ; but the madness of an inconstant 
man got the better of my prudence : nor was there 
yet so much harm in erecting, as good in demolish- 
mg, the statue. But I hâve said enough conceming 
honours, and must say a word or two about punish- 
nients : for I hâve often observed from your letters 
that you are fond of acquiring a réputation for clem- 
ency, by your treatment of those whom you hâve 
conquered in war. I can imagine nothing to be 
done by you but what is wisely done : but to omit 
the punishing of wickedness (which we call par- 
doning), though it be tolerable in other cases, I hold 
to be pernicious in this war. Of ail the civil wars 
that hâve been in my memory, therè was not one, 
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în "which what side soever got the ^better, there 
"would not hâve remained some form of a common- 
wealth : yet in this, what sort of a republic we are 
like to hâve, if we conquer, I would not easily 
affîrm ; but if we are conquered, we are sure to hâve 
none. My votes, therefore, were severe against 
Antony ; severe against Lepidus ; not from any 
spirit of revenge, but to deter wicked citizens at 
présent from making war against their country; 
and to leave an example to posterity, that none 
hereafter should imitate such rashness. Yet this 
very vote was not more mine than it was every- 
body's : in which there seems, I own, to be some- 
thing cruel, that the puni sh ment should reach to 
children who hâve done nothing to deserve it : but 
the constitution is both ancient, and of ail cities ; 
for even Themistocles's children were reduced to 
want : and since the same punishment falls on citi- 
zens condemned of public crimes, how was it possi- 
ble for us to be more gentle towards enemies î But 
how can that man complain of me who, if he had 
conquered, must needs confesâ that he would hâve 
treated me even with more severity? You hâve 
now the motives of my opinions in the case of re- 
wards and punishments; for as to other points you 
hâve heard, I imagine, what my sentiments and 
votes hâve been. But to talk of thèse things now 
is not necessary ; what. I am going ta say is ex- 
tremely so, Brutus, — that you come to Italy with 
your army as soon as possible. We are in the ut- 
most expectation of you : whenever you set foot in 
Italy, ail the world will fly to you : for whether it be 
our lot to conquer (as we had already done, if Lepi- 
dus had not been désirons to overturn ail, and perish 
himself with his friends), there will be a great want 
of your authority, for the settling some state of a 
city among us ; or if there be any danger and strug- 
gle still behind, hasten to us for God's sake: for 
you know how much dépends on opportunity, hovr 

ES • 
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much on despatch. What diligence I shall use in 
the care of your sister's children, you will soon 
know, I hope, from your mother's and sister's let- 
ters ; in whose cause I hâve more regard to your 
will, which is ever most dear to me, tnan, as some 
thiiik, to my own constancy; but it is my désire 
both to be and to appear constant in nothing so 
much as in loving you. 

BRUTU8 TO CICERO. 

*' I hâve read a part of your letter which you sent 
to Octavius, transmitted to me by Atticos. Your 
zeal and concem for my safety gave me no new 
pleasure ; for it is not only common, but our daily 
news, to hear something which you hâve said or 
done with your usual fîdelity in the support of my 
honour and dignity. Yet that same part of your 
letter affected me with the most sensible grief wnich 
my mind could possibly receive : for you compli* 
ment him so highly for his services to the republic, 
and in a strain so suppliant and abject, that, — ^what 
shall I say ? I am ashamed of the wretched state 
to which we are reduced — ^^et it must be said — you 
recommend my safety to hmi ! to which, whatdeath 
is not préférable î and plainly show that our servi* 
tude is not yet abolished, but our master only 
changed. RecoUect your words, and deuy them, if 
you dare, to be the prayers of a slave to his king. 
There is one thing, you say, which is required and 
expected from him, that he would allow those citi% 
zens to live in safety of whom ail honest men amd 
the people of Rome think well. But what if he will 
not allow it t Shall we be the less safe for that 1 It 
is better not to be safe than to be saved by him. For 
my part, I can never think aU the gods so averse to 
the préservation of the Roman people, that Octavius 
must be entreated for the life of any one citizen ; 
much less for the deliverers of the world. It is a 
ideasure to me to talk thus magnificently ; and it 
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e?enbecoiiie8 me to those who know not either what 
to fear for any one, or what to ask of any one. Can 
von slUow Octavius to hâve this power, and yet be 
his friend? or, if you hâve any value for me, would 
yoa wish to see me at Rome, whén I must first be 
recommended to the boy, that he would permit me 
to be there ? what reason can you hâve to thank him, 
if you think it necessary to beg of him that he would 
grant and snffer us to uve in safety ? or is it to be 
reckoned a kindness that he chooses to see himself, 
rather than Antony, in the condition to hâve such 
pétitions àddressea to him? one may supplicate, 
indeed, the successor, but never the abolisher, of a 
i3nranny, that those who hâve deserved weU of the 
republic may be safe. It was this weakness and 
despair, not more blameable, indeed, in you than in 
ail, which first pushed Cœsar to the ambition of reign- 
ing; and, after his death, encouraged Antony to 
ibiak of seizing his place ; and has now raised this 
boy so hig^, that jou judge it uecessary to address 
your prayers to him for the préservation of men of 
our rank ; and that we can be saved only by the 
mercy of one scarce yet a man, and by no other 
means. But if we had remembered ourselves to be 
Romans, thèse infamous men would not.be more 
darinff to aim at dominion than we to repel it : nor 
would Antony be more encouraged by Cassar's reign 
than deterred by his fate. How can you, a consu- 
lat senator, and the avenger of so many treasons 
(bf suppressing which you hâve but postponed our 
nun, I fear» for a time), reflect on what you hâve 
done, and yet approve thèse thiiigs, or bear them so 
tamely as to seem, at least, to approve them ? for 
what particular grudge had you to Antony î no other 
but that he assumed ail this to himself ; that our lives 
should be begged of him : our safety be precarious, 
from whom he had received his Uberty; and the 
republic dépend on his will and pleasure. You 
thought it necessary to take arms to preyent him 
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from tyrannizing at this rate : but was it yourintent 
that, by preventing him, we might sue to another, 
who would sutfer himself to be advanced into his 
place, or that the republic might be free and mistress 
of itself î as if our quarrel was not, perhaps, to 
slavery, but to the conditions of it. But we might 
hâve had, not only an easy master in Antony, if we 
would hâve been content with that, but whatever 
share with him we pleased of favours and honours : 
for what could he deny to those whose patience, he 
saw, was the best support of his govemment î but 
nothing was of such value to us that we would 
sell our faith and our liberty for it. This very boy, 
whom the name of Caesar seems to incite against 
the destroyers of Caesar, at what rate would he value 
it (if there was any rooni to traflic with him) to be 
enabled by our help to maintain his présent power ; 
since we hâve a mind to live, and to be rich, and to 
be called consularsî But then Caesar must hâve 
perished in vain : for what reason had we to rejoice 
at his death, if after it we were still to continue slaves? 
Let other people be as indolent as they please ; bot 
may the gods and goddesses deprive me sooner of 
any thing than the resolution not to allow to the 
heir of him whom I killed what I did not allow to 
the man himself; nor would suffer, even in ray fa- 
ther, were he living, to hâve more power than the 
laws and the senate. How can you imagine that 
any one can be free under him, wilhout whpse leave 
there is no place for us in that city ? or how is it 
possible for you, after ail, to obtain what you ask? 
You ask that he would allow us to be safe. Shall 
we then receive safety, think you, when we receive 
life ? But how can we receive it, if we first part 
with our honour and liberty 1 Do you fancy that to 
live at Rome is to be safe î It is the thing, and not 
the place, which must secure that to me : for I was 
never safe while Caesar lived, till I had resolved on 
that attempt : nor can I, in any place, live in exile, 
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as long as I hâte slavery and affronts above ail other 
eyUs. Is not this to fall back agaîn into the same 
State of daikness ; when he who has taken on him 
the name* of the tyrant (though in the cities of 
Greece, when the tyrants are destroyed, their chil- 
dren also perish with them) must be entreated that 
the ayengers of tyranny may be safe î Can I ever 
wish to see that city, or think it a city, which would 
not accept liberty when ofFered, and even forced on 
it, but has more dread of the name of their late king 
in the person of a boy than confidence in itself; 
though it has seen that very king taken off, in the 
height of ail his power, by the virtue of a few ? As 
for me, do not recommend me any more to your 
Caesar, nor indeed yourself, if you will hearken to 
me. You set a very high value on the few years 
which remain to you at that âge, if, for the sake of 
them, you can supplicate that boy. But take care, 
after sul, lest what you hâve done, and are doing, 
so laudably against Antony, instead of being praised, 
as the effect of a great mind, be charged to the ac- 
coust of your fear ; for, if you are so pleased with 
Octavius, as to pétition him for our safety, you wili 
bethought not to hâve disliked a master, but to hâve 
wantedamore friendly one. As to your praising 
him for the things that he has hitherto done, I en- 
tirely approve it ; for they deserved to be praised, 
provided that he undertook them to repel other men^s 
power, not to àdvance his own. But when you ad- 
judee him not only to hâve this power, but that you 
ought to submit to it so far as to entreat him that he 
would not destroy us, you pay him too great a recom- 
pense ; for you ascribe that very thing to him which 
the republic seemed to enjoy through him; nor does 
it ever enter into your thoughts, that if Octavius be 
worthy of any honours, because he wages war with 
Antony, that those who extirpated the very evil of 
which thèse are but the relies can never be suffi* 
ciently requited by the Roman people, though thej 
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"were to heap on them every thing which they could 
bestow : but see how much stronger people's fears 
are than their memories, because Antony stiU lives, 
and is in arms î As to Caesar, ail that could and ^ 
ought to be done is past, and cannot be recalled. Is 
Octavius, then, a person of so great importance, that 
the people of Rome are to expect from him what he 
will détermine on us î or are we of so little, that any 
single man is to be entreated for our safety î As for 
me, may I never return to you, if ever I either slip- 
plicate any man, or do not restrain those who are ■ 
disposed to do it, from supplicating for themselves ; 
or I will remove to a distance from ail such, who 
can be slaves, and fancy myself at Rome, wherever 
I can live free ; and shall pity you, whose fond désire 
of life neither âge, nor honours, nor the example'of 
other men's virtue can moderate. For my parf' I 
shall ever think myself happy, as long as I can pif!?. ^ 
myself with the persuasion that my piety has^ ^ 
fully requited : for what can be happier than JP a 
man, conscious of virtuous acts, and contetil Vffh 
liberty, to despise ail human affairs? Yet î.'Ji^iU 
never yield to those who are fond of'yielding, of '•> 
be conquered by those who are willing to be (►•a- 
quered themselves; but will first try and attejj^pt 
every thing ; nor ever desist from dragging our *. ty 
out of slavery . If such fortune attends me as I ori^ht . ; 
to hâve, we shall ail rejoice; if not, I shall rejJicfl .*- 
myself: for how could tliis life be spent betttr tnan 
in acts and thoughts which tend to make my ctuntry- 
men free î I beg and beseech you, Cicero, not tp 
désert the cause through weariness or diffidence; ^ 
repelling présent evils, hâve your eye always on the 
future, lest they insinuate themselves before you are 
aware. Consider that the fortitude and courage 
with which you delivered the republic, when covsulç.;: 
and now again when consular, are nothing wfthrtut ' 
constancy and equability. The case of tried virtue, • 
J own, is harder than of untried : we require services 
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from il as debts, and, if any thing disappoints us, we 

blâme with resentment, as if we had been deceived. 

Wherefore, for Cicero to withstand Antony, though 

it be a parthighly commendable, yet because such a 

consul seemed, of course, to promise us such a con- 

sular, nobody wonders at it : butif thesame Cicero, 

in the case of others, should waver at last in that 

résolution, which he exerted with such firmness and 

greatness of mind against Antony, lie wonld deprive 

himself, not only of the hopes of future glory, but 

forfeit even that which is past : for nothing is great 

in itself but what flows from the resuit of our judg- 

jg^t : nor does it become any man, more than you, 

U'we the republic, and to be the patron of liberty, 

Uie account either of your natural talents, or your 

:j^fSkp acts, or the wishes and expectation of ail 

ilren. Octauius, therefore, must not be entreated to 

suffer us UhS^ in safety. Do you rather rouse your- 

. self so fai^â to think that city, in which you hâve 

^'•^rîd the noblest part, free and flourishing, as long 

' as there.are leaders still to the people, to resist the 

deaigns of traitors. 

If we compare thèse two letters, we shall perceive 

picéïo's an extensive view and true judgment of 

ojîftg^, tempered with the greatest politeness and 

ar4*ction for his friend, and an unwillingness to dis- 

gust, where he thought it necessary even to blâme : 

'■^ Brutus's, a churlish and morose arrogance, claim- 

^r infinité honours to himself, yet allowing none to 

^^(\y else; insolently chiding and dictating to 

much superior to him in wigdom as he was 

,: > ; the whole turning on that romantic maxim 

, ui the stoics, enforced without any regard to tinies 

and circumstances — that a wise man has a suffi- 

■ ciency of ail things within himself. There are, in- 

eed, mi'ny noble sentiments in it, worthy of old 

• Rome, which Cicero, in a proper season, would 

hâve recommended as warmly as he ; yet they were 
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not principles to act on in a conjunctureso critical; 
and the rigid application of them is the less excusa 
ble in Brutus, because he himself did not always 
practise what he professed, butwas tooaptto forget 
both the stoic and the Roman. 

Octavius had no sooner settled the affaira of the 
city, and subdued the senate to his mind, than he 
marched back towards Gaul, to meet Antony and 
Lepidus, who had already passed the Alpa, and 
brought their armies into Itady, in order to hâve a 
Personal interview with him, which had been pri- 
vately concerted, for settling the ternis of a tnple 
leagiie, and dividing the power and provinces of the 
empire among themselves. Ail the three were uatu- 
rai enemies to each other, comi)etitors for empire, 
and aiming severally to possess what could not be 
obtained but with the min of the rest : their meet- 
ing, therefore, was not to establish any real amity or 
lasting concord, for that was impossible, but to sus- 
pend their own quarrels for the présent, and with 
common forces to oppress their common enemies, 
the friends of liberty and the republic; without 
which, ail their several hopes and ambitions view» 
must inevitably be blasted. 

The place appointed for the interview was a small 
island about two miles from Bononia, formed by the 
river Rhenus, which runs near to that city: hère 
they met as men of their character must necessarily 
meet, not without jealousy and suspicion of danger 
from each other ; being ail attended by their choicest 
troops, each with five légions, disposed in separate 
camps, within sight of the island. Lepidus entered 
it the first, as an equal friend to the other two, to 
see that the place was clear, and free from treachery ; 
and when he had given the signal agreed on, Antony 
and Octavius advanced from the opposite banks of 
the river, and passed into the island by bridges, 
which they leit guarded on each side by three 
huiidred of their own men. Their firot care, instead 
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of embracing, was to search one another, whether 
they had uot brought daggers concealed under 
ihetr clothes; and when that ceremony was over, 
Octavius took his seat between the other two, in the 
most honourable place, on account of his being 
consul. 

In this situation they spent three days in a close 
conférence to adjust the plan of their accommoda- 
tion; the substance of which was, that, the three 
shoiùd be invested jointly with suprême power, for 
the term of five years, with the title of triumvirs, for 
settUng the state of the republic : that they should 
act in ail cases by common consent ; nominate the 
magistrates and governors, both at home and abroad, 
and détermine sdl affairs relating to the public by 
their sole will and pleasure : that Octavius should 
hâve, for his peculiar province, Africa, with Sicily, 
Sardinia, and the other islands of the Mediterranean; 
Lepidus, Spain, with the Narbonese Gaul ; Antony, 
the other two Gauls, on both sides of the Alps ; and 
to put them ail on a level, both in title and authority, 
that Octavius should resign the consulship to Venti- 
dius for the remainder of the year : that Antony and 
Octavius should prosecute the war against Brutus 
and Cassius, each of them at the head of twenty 
légions ; and Lepidus, with three légions, be left to 
goard the city ; and, at the end of the war, that 
eighteen cities or colonies, the best and richest of 
Italy, together with their lands and districts, should 
be taken from their owners, and assigned to the per- 
pétuai possession of the soldiers, as the reward of 
their faithful services. Thèse conditions were pub- 
lished to their several armies, and received by them 
with acclamations of joy and mutual gratulations for 
this happy union of their chiefs ; which, at the désire 
of the soldiers, was ratified likewise by a marriage, 
agreed to be consummated between Octavius and 
Claudia, the daughter of Antony's wife Pulvia, by 
her first husband P. Clodius. 

Cic. Vol. I.— F 
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The last thing that they adjusted was the lis! of a 
proscription, which they were determined to make 
of their enemies. This, as the writers tell us, oc-^ 
casioned much difficulty and warm contesta amoog 
them ; till each of them in his turn, consented to 
sacrifice some of his best friends to the reven^ and 
resentment of his colleagues. The whole list is said 
to hâve consisted of three hundred senators and two 
thousand knights, ail doomed to die, for a crime the 
most unpardonable to tyrants— their adhérence to 
the cause of liberty. They reserved the publication 
of the gênerai list to their arrivai at Rome, excepting 
only a few of the most obnoxious, the heads of the 
republican party, about seventeen in ail, the chief of 
whom was Cicero. Thèse they marked out for im- 
médiate destruction ; and sent their emissaries away, 
directly, to surprise and murder them, before any 
notice could reach them of their danger : four of this 
number were presently taken, and killed, in the Com- 
pany of their friends, and the rest hunted out by the 
soldiers in private houses and temples ; which pres- 
ently filled the city with a universal terror and con- 
sternation, as if it had been taken by an enemy : so 
that the consul Pedius was forced to run about the 
streets ail the night, to quiet the miuds and appease 
the fears of the people ; and, as soon as it was light, 
published the names of the seventeen who were 
principally sought for, with an assurance of safety 
and indemnity to ail others : but he himself was so 
shocked and fatigued, by the horror of this night's 
work, that he died the day foUowing. 

We hâve no hint from any of Cicero's letters (for 
none remain to us of so low a date) what his senti- 
ments were on this interview of the three chiefs, or 
what resolution he had taken in conséquence of it. 
He could not but foresee that it must needs be fatal 
to him, if it passed to the satisfaction of Antony and 
Lepidus ; for he had several times declared, that he 
expected the last severity fiom them, if evex they 
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got the better. But whatever he had cause to appre- 
hend, il is certain that it was still in his power to 
avoid it, by going over to Brutus, in Macedonia: but 
he seems to hâve thought that remedy worse than 
the evil ; and had so great an abhorrence of entering 
again, in his advanced âge, into a civil war, and so 
little value for the fewyears of life which remained 
to hira, that he déclares it a thousand times better to 
die than to seek his safety from camps : and he was 
the more indiffèrent about what might happen to 
himself, since his son was . removed from ail immé- 
diate danzer by being already with Brutus. 

The old historians endeavour to persuade us that 
Caesar did not give him up to the revenge of his col- 
leagues without the greatest reluctance, and after a 
struggle of two days to préserve hira : but ail that 
tenderness was artificial, and a part assumed, to give 
the better colour to his désertion of him : for Cicero's 
death was the natural eflfect of their union ; and a 
necessary sacrifice to the common interest of the 
three : those who met to destroy liberty must come 
determined to destroy him ; since his authority was 
too great to be suffered in an enemy, and expérience 
had shown that nothing could make him a friend to 
the oppressors of his country. 

Caesar therefore was pleased with it, undoubtedly, 
as much as tlie rest ; and when his pretended squeara- 
ishness was overruled, showed himself more cruel and 
bloody, in urging the proscription, than either of the 
other two. Nothing, says Velleius, was so shameful 
on thls occasion as that Caesar should be forced to 

Eroscribe any man ; or that Cicero, especially, should 
e proscribed by him. But there was no force in the 
case : for though, to save Caesar's honour, and to 
extort, as it were, Cicero from him, Lepidus gave up 
his own brother Paulus ; and Antony his uncle, L. 
Caesar, who were both actually put into the list ; yet 
neither of them lost their lives, but were protected 
from any harip by the power of their relations, 
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Cicero was at his Tusculan villa, with his brother 
and nephew, when he first received the news of the 
proscription, and of their being included in it. It 
was the design of the triumvirate to keep it a secret, 
if possible, to the moment of exécution ; in order to 
surprise those whom they had destined to destruction 
before they were aware of the danger, or had time 
to escape. But some of Cicero's friends foimd 
means to give him early notice of it ; on which he 
set forward presently, with his brother and nephew, 
towards Astura, the nearest villa which he had on 
the sea, with intent to transport themselves directly 
out of the reach of their enemies. But Quintus, bein^ 
whoUy unprepared for so sudden a voyage, resolved 
to tum back with his son to Rome, in confidence of 
lying concealed there till they could provide money 
and necessaries for their support abroad. Cicero, in 
the mean while, found a vessel ready for him at 
Astura, in which he presently embarked: but the 
winds being cross and turbulent, and the sea whoUy 
uneasy to him, after he had sailed about two leagues 
along the coast, he landed at Circœum, and spent a 
night near that place, in great anxiety and irréso- 
lution: the question was, what course he should 
steer, and whether he should fly to Brutus, or to 
Cassius, or to S. Pompey ; but after ail his délibéra- 
tions, none of them pleased him so much as the ex- 
pédient of dying ; so that, as Plutarch says, he had 
some thoughts of retuming to the city, and killing 
himself in Caesar's house, in order to leave the guiS 
and curse of his blood on Caesar's perfidy and in- 
gratitude : but the iraportunity of his servants pre- 
vailed with him to sail forward to Cajeta, where 
he went a^in on shore, to repose himself in his 
Formian villa, about a mile from the coast ; weary 
of life and the sea, and declaring that he would die 
in that country which he had so often saved. Hère 
he slept soundly for several hours ; though, as some 
writers tell us, a great number of crows were flutter- 
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ing an the while, and making a strange noise about 
his Windows, as if to rouse and warn him of his 
approaching fate ; and that one of them made its 
way into the chamber, and pulled away his very 
bed-clothes; till his slaves, admonished by this 
prodigy, and ashamed to see brute créatures more 
solicitous for his safety than themselves, forced him 
into his htter or portable chair, and carried him away 
towards the ship, through the private ways and walks 
of his woods ; having just heard that soldiers were 
already corne into the country in quest of him, and 
not far from the villa. As soon as they were gone, 
the soldiers arrived at the house, and, perceiving him 
to be fled, pursued immediately towards the sea, and 
overtook him in the wood. Their leader was one 
Popilius Laenas, a tribune or colonel of the army, 
whom Cicero had formerly defended and preserved 
in a capital cause. As soon as the soldiers appeared, 
the servants prepared themselves to fight, being re- 
solved to défend their master^s lifc at the hazard of 
their own : but Cicero commanded them to set him 
down, and to make no résistance : then looking on 
his executioners with a présence and firmness which 
almost daunted them, and thrusting his neck as for- 
wardly as he could out of the litter, he bade them do 
their work, and take what they wanted : on which 
they presently eut off his head, and both his hands, 
and returned with them, in ail haste and great joy, 
towards Rome, as the most agreeable présent which 
they could possibly carry to Antony. Popilius 
charged himself with the conveyance, without re- 
flecting on the infamy of carrying that head which 
had saved his own : he found Antony in the forum, 
surrounded with guards and crowds of people : but 
on showing from a distance the spoils which he 
brought, he was rewarded on the spot with the 
honour of a cro wn, and about eight thousand pounds 
sterling. Antony ordered the head to be fixed on 
the rostra, between the two hands ; a sad spectacle 

F8 
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to the city, and what drew tears from every eye ; to 
see those mangled members, which used to exert 
themselves so gloriously from that place, in defence 
of the lives, fortunes, and liberties of the Roman 
people, 80 lamentably exposed to the scom of syco- 
phants and traitors. The deaths of the rest, says 
an historian of that âge, caused only a private and 
particular sorrow, but Cicero's a universal one : it 
was a triumph over the republic itself ; and çeemed 
to confîrm and establish the perpétuai slavery of 
Rome. Antony considered it as such ; and, satiated 
with Cicero's blood, declared the proscription at an 
end. 

He was killed on the 7th of December, about ten 
days from the settlement of the triumvirate, afler 
he had lived sixty-three years, eleven months, and 
five days. 
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ORATION I.— AGAINST QUINTUS CJBCILIUS. 



ARGUMENT. 

Vbvrks, haTing governed Sicily three yeani, with the title <tt pretor, 
distinguished himself in that employmenr by every act of oppression 
and tyranny— When bis commaud was at an end, ail the people of 
Sicily, those of Syracuse and Messina excepted, resolred to impeach 
him on tbe law of bribery and corruption, and applied to Cicero, who 
had formerly been questor among them, that he would manage the 
prosécution-— Cicero, though he had hitherto employed bis éloquence 
only in derence of bis firiends, yet readily undertook tlie présent cause, 
as it was both just and popular, and gave hira an opportunity of dia- 
playing his abilities against Hortensius, the only man in Rome that 
could prétend to rivai him in the talent of speaking — In the mean 
time Quintus Cœcilius Niger, who had béen questor to Verres, and an 
accomplice with him in his guilt, claimed a prefbrence to Cicero in 
tbe taskof accu8ing,and endeavoured to get the cause into his hands, 
in order to betray it— He pretended to bave received many personal 
injuries flrom Verres : that, having been questor under bim, be wa« 
better acquainted with bis crimes : and, lastly, that being a native of 
Sicily, he had the beat rigbt to prosecute the oppressor of hisoountry 
— Cicero reAites thèse reasons in the followingoration, which is called 
divination, because the process to which it relates was wholly con- 
jectural : for the cause not properly regarding a matter of fhct, bat 
the claim and qualiflcations of the accusera, the jodges,. without tbe 
help of witnesses, wera to divine^ as it wera, what was fit to be dono 
— Ttiis bappened in the thAty-seventh year of Cicen^s âge, A. U. C. 
68S. Tbe affair was decided in fhvour of Cicero. 



If any on 3rour bench, my lords, or in this assem- 
bly, should perhaps wonder that I, whose practice 
for 80 many ^ears, in causes and public trials, bas 
beeQ(such as\to défend many, but attack none, now 
suddenly chjmge from my wonted manner, and de- 
scend to the office of an accuser, T am apt to think 
that, on weighing the grounds and reasons of my 
proceeding, he will not only approve of the step 1 
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hâve taken, but own likewise that I deserve the 
préférence to ail others in the management of the 
présent prosecution. When I had finished my ques- 
torship in Sicily, my lords, and was returned from 
that province, leaving a grateful and lasting remem- 
brance of my name and administration behind n^gflt 
80 fell ont that the Sicilians, as they placed the high- 
est confidence in many of their ancient patrons, so 
did they imagine they might repose some in me toc 
for the security of their fortunes. And being at that 
time grievously harassed and oppressed, they fre- 
quentiy came to me in a body, publicly soliciting 
me to undertake their defence. They put me in 
mind of my many promises and déclarations, net to 
be wanting to them in offices of friendship, when time 
or necessity should require. The time, they told 
me, was now come, when not only their fortunes, 
but the very being and safety of the whole province 
was at stake : that they had not even their gods to 
fly to for protection ; of whose sacred images, their 
cities and most august temples had been rifled by 
the impiety of Verres: that whatever luxury in 
voluptuousness, cruelty in punishing, avarice in ex- 
tortion, or insolence in oppression, could devise to 
torment a people, had by this one pretor, du.ring the 
space of three years, been inflicted on them : that 
they therefore requested and conjured me not to 
disregard their supplications; since, while I was 
safe, they ought to become suppliants to none. 

It was with indignation and concem, my lords, 
that I saw myself reduced to the necessity, either 
of disappointing those who applied to me for relief 
and assistance, or undertaking the disagreeable task 
of an accuser, after having employed myself from 
my earliest youth in defending the oppressed. I told 
them they might hâve recourse to Q. Caecilius, who 
seemed the fitter person to manage their cause, as 
he had been questor after me in the same province. 
But the very argument by which I hoped to extricate 
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myself from this difficulty proved a principal ob- 
struction to my design : for they would much moro 
readily hâve agreed to my proposai had they not 
known Caecilius, or had he never exercised the office 
of questor among them. I was therefore prevailed 
on, my lords, from a considération of my duty, my 
engagements, the compassion due to distress, the 
examples of many worthy men, the institutions of 
former times, and the practice of our ancestors, to 
charge myself with a part, in which I hâve not con-^ 
sultâ my own inclinations, but the necessities of 
my friends. It is some corafort, however, my lords, 
that my présent pleadings cannot so properly be 
accounted an accusation as a defence : for I défend 
a multitude of men, a number of cities, and the whole 
province of Sicily. If, therefore, I am under a 
necessity of arraigning one, I still seem to act 
agreeablylo my former character, without deviating 
from the patronage and defence of mankind. But 
granting I could not produce such powerful, weighty, 
and urgent reasons ; granting the Sicilians had not 
solicited me to undertake their cause ; or that my 
connexion with them had not laid me under any 
obligations to comply ; and that in this whole affair 
I should profess no other motive than the view of 
serving my country, and of bringing to justice a man 
infamous for avarice, insolence, and villany, whose 
robberies and crimes hâve not been confined to 
Sicily alone, but are likewise notorious over ail 
Achaia, Asia, Cilicia, Pamphylia — in fine, at Rome, 
before the eyes of ail men ; who, 1 désire to know, 
could object either to my conduct or intentions 1 

Immortal gods ! what nobler service can I at this 
time render the commonwealth 1 What can I under- 
take more grateful to the people of Rome, more dé- 
sirable to our allies and foreign nations, or more 
calculated for the safety and advantage of mankind 
in gênerai 1 The provinces are plundered, harassed, 
and utterly ruined : the allies and tributaries of the 
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Roman people, overwhelmed with anguish and 
affliction, despair now of redress, and only solicit an 
alleviation of their calamities. They who are for 
having the administration of justice continue in the 
hands of the senators complain of the insufficiency 
of accusers ; and* they who are capable of acting as 
accusers complain of the remissness of the judges. 
In the mean time the Roman people, though labour* 
ing under many hardships and difficulties, désire 
nothing so much as the revival of the ancient force 
and firmness of public trials. Through their im- 
patience for a vigorous administration of justice 
they hâve extorted the restoration of the tribunitian 
power :* from the contempt into which our tribunals 
are fallen; another order is demanded for the décision 
of causes. The infamy and corruption of the judges 
hâve occasioned a désire to see the censorshipf re- 

* Caivs GracehM taad passed a law, bj wtalcb tbe administration €f 
Justice was vested in the order of knights. Ttais privilège they enjojed 
witb freat réputation till Sylla^ having made bimaelf master of.tlM 
lepubliCi tranaferred it flrmn the kuights to the aenaton, with wbom it 
xemained at tbis time. But as thèse last did noc exeente tbis great 
trust with the Integrity and impartiality that migbt bave been expMted, 
tbe people were impatient to see it restored to tbe equestrian order. Ftor 
tbe same reason they were very desiroas that tbe tribunitian pow^ 
migbt recover its former vigour, which bad always been a great check 
on tbe nobles, till tbe before-mentioned usurpation of Sylls, wbo, tik 
tKnmr of bis own order, considerably retrencbed the authority of tbat 
olBee. 

t Tbe caisoTs were created eTery flitb year, to watcb over tbe man- 
ners and discipline of tbe state. They had power to puuish immoraUty 
in any person of wbat order soever. Tbe senators they migbt expel tbe 
house ; which was done by omitting such a person when they called orsr 
tbe names. Tbe knights they punished, by takiiig away tbe horaa 
allowed tbem at tbe public charge. The commons they might eitber 
lemove fhm a bigber tribe to a less l)onourabIe,'or quite disable tbem to 

S Te their votes in tbe ansemblies ; or set a fine on tbem, to be paid to 
s troasury. At tbe end of tbe flAh year they took an «xact survey of 
the people, coocluding the whole with a solemn lustratipn, or expiatory 
■aeriflce. The sacrifiée consisted of a sow, a sheep, and a buU ; wbence 
it took the name of SuovttavrUia^ and the spaoe of Are .vears came to 
ba signified by tbe word htstrum. This office, though ustÀil and neeeo- 
aary, was yet very odious in a firee state ; and for that reason bad beeo 
disoontinued several years. But now corruption, especially in ooorti 
of justice, was corne to such a beight that the peoolt themariTef waro 
diiiroiif af renviog it 
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eetablished; an office which, though formerly ac- 
counted severe, is now become popular and agrée* 
able. Amid thèse exorbitant oppressions of guilty 
men ; amid the daily complaints of the Roman peo- 
pie ; the infamy of our tribunals ; and the odium 
conceived against the whole order of senators ; as 
there appeared no other remedy for thèse evils but 
for men of ability and integrity to undertake the 
defence of the commonwealtn and the laws ; 1 own 
I was prevailed on, out of regard to the common 
safety, to endeavour at relieving the republic, in that 
part where she seemed most to stand in need of 
help. And now that I hâve laid before you the rea- 
sons by which I was determined to appear in thid 
cause, it remains that I spea^ to the point under 
debate, that in the choice of an accuser you may the 
better see whereon to ground your judgment. I ap- 
prehend, my lords, when an information is brought 
against any one for extortion, if a dispute arises 
about the person most proper to act as impeacher, 
that thèse two things are of principal moment,— 
wbom the parties aggrieved chiefly désire to hâve 
the management of their cau^e, and whom the person 
accused dreads most in that capacity. 

Though I think both thèse points, my lords^ 
sufficientl^r clear in the présent cause, yet I shall 
speak particularly to each of them : and nrst, of that 
which ought to hâve the principal sway in the de- 
bate ; I mean, the inclination of the suffering parties^ 
for whose sake the présent trial was granted. C« 
Verres is charged with having for three years plun- 
dered the province of Sicily, rifled the cities, stripped 
the private houses, and pillaged the temples. The 
Sicilians in a body are présent, to offer their com- 
plaints : they fly to my protection, of which already 
they hâve had long and ample expérience : by me 
they solicit redress from this court, and from the 
laws of the Roman people : they hâve chosen me as 
their refuge against oppression, as the re^eu^et ^1 

Cic. Vol, 1.-43 
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their wrongs, the patron of their rights, and the sole 
manager of Ihe présent impeachment. Will you» 
Cœcilius, prétend, either that thè SiciliansTiave not 
impottuned me to undertake their cause, or that the 
inclhiations of our best and most faithful allies ought 
not to weigh with those who compose this court î 
If you dare assert what Verres, to whom you profess- 
y our self an enemy, desires above ail things should 
be believed, that the Sicilians hâve not appliedto me 
in this case, you will thereby do a service to the 
cause of your enemy, against whom not a presump- 
tive sentence only, but an absolute judgment, is 
already supposed to be given, from the notoriety that 
the Sicilians hâve unanimously demanded an advo- 
cate for their rights against his oppressions. If you,. 
his enemy, dispute this fact, which he himself^ thougb 
it makes directly against him, has not. the face to 
deny, beware that you are not suspected of pushing 
your resentment with too gentle a band. Besides,. 
several of the most illustrions men of the common- 
wealth, ail whose names it were needless to repeat, 
can witness the contrary : I shall mention only such 
as are présent, whom I would be very far fron> 
having the assurance to appeal to, were I conscious 
of advancing a falsehood. C. Marcellus, who sits on 
the bench, knows the truth of what I assert : Cn, 
Lentulus Marcellinus, whom I see in court, can like- 
wise testify the same thing ; two persons, on whose 
protection and patronage the Sicilians hâve a prin* 
cipal dependence ; that whole province being in a 
particular manner attached to the.name of the Mar* 
celli. Thèse know that -I hâve been not only im- 
portuned to undertake this affair, but s6 frequently^ 
and with so much eamestnèss, that I was under a 
Becessity of either charging myself with the cause, 
or renouncing the ties of relation between us. But 
what need, aHier ail, of appealing to withesses, as if 
the thing were doubtful or obscure? Men.of the 
greatéfit quality in the whole province ace hece 
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présent, my lords, who personally request and con- 
jure you, that in appointiiig one to prosecute their 
cause, your sentiments may not be différent from 
theirs. Commissioners appear from every city in 
Sicily, except two ; whose deputies, if présent, would 
consîderably weaken the force of two principal 
branches of the accusation, in which thèse cities 
were accomplices with Verres. But why do they 
apply chiefly to me for protection î If the fact itself 
was doubtful, 1 might perhaps explain the reasons of 
this application. But as it is a case so évident, that 
you may judge of it by what you see, I know no 
reason why an objection from my being chosen, 
préférable to ail others, ought to affect me. But, 
my lords, I arrogate no such distinction to myself ; 
and am so far from claiming it in what I now offer 
to your considération, that I should be sorry if it 
entered into the imagination of any person whatso- 
ever, that I was preferred to ail other patrons. It is 
by no means so : but regard is had to every one's 
circumstances, health, and abilities. My inclinations 
and sentiments always were, that any one capable of 
managing the cause should undertake it, rather than 
myself; but myself, rather than none. 

Since, then, it is évident, that the Sicilians hâve 
besought me to charge myself with their defence, it 
now remains that we inquire, whether this ought to 
hâve any influence in the présent debate ; whether 
the allies of the Roman people, apply ing in a sup- 
pliant manner for a redress of grievances, ought not 
to hâve great wei^ht in swaying your déterminations ? 
But why do I dwell on this subject ? as if it was not 
apparent that the whole System of laws relating to 
extortion was established for the sake of the allies 
alone. ^Vhen citizens defraud one another, they may 
hâve recouFse to a civil action, and the municipal 
laws of the state. This law is whoUy social ; it is 
the peculiar right of foreign nations : they hâve this 
fortress, somewhat weakened, indeed, andVe^&'aSc^^ 
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to protect them than formerly ; y et still, if any hope 
remains to cheer the hearts of our allies, it is whoÙy 
founded on this law : a law which not only the peo- 
ple of Rome, but the remotest nations, long to see 
under the care of rigorous guardians. Who then can 
deny that a law ought to take its course accordin^^ 
to the inclination of those in favour of whom it was" 
enacted î Could ail the people of Sicily speak with 
one voice,they would say, * You, Verres, hâve robbed 
and plundered us of ail the gold, silver, and omamentg 
that were in our cities, houses, or temples ; you hâve 
violated every privilège we enjoyed by the friendship 
of the senate and. people of Rome ; and on that ac- 
count we hâve brought an action against you of a 
hundred millions of sesterces."* I say, could the 

* It wUl be proper bere to give the reader such a gçneral notion of the 
Roman coins, and their manner of compnting, as may enable him to form 
a judgment of the aeveral aums that flreqaently occur in this work. The 
Romans reckoned their money by œs, assesy sestertu or nummi, deTuaH^ 
êolidi or aurei, pondo or libra. The œs, or as, was so named as being 
of brass, and at first consisted of a pound weigbt, but was in time re- 
dueed to two ounces, tben to one ounce, and at last to half an ounoe. 
Its parts were, tbe semiSf or half as ; the triens, or third part of the tas , 
the quadrans, or fburth part, by some called triuncis and Urunei-UMt 
because it contained three ounces, before the value was diminished ; ibe 
êextans, or sixth part, which made two ounces : and, lastly, the unoa, 
or tweifth part, making one ounce. They bad likewise naines for any 
other number of ounces under twelve ; as the fuincunx, septunx, bet, 
dodrans, dcc. The sestertitis, so called quasi sesquitertius, because it 
made two asses and a half, was the fourth part of the denanuSf in value 
^ about twopence of our money. It is oflen called absolutely nummtts, 
* because it was in most fréquent use, as also sestertius ntimmus. \Vheii 
the Word is used in the neuter gender, sestertium, it dénotes always a 
thousand sestertii. The denarius was the chief silver coin in use 
among the Romans, so called because it contained denos œris, ten asses • 
it was équivalent to four sestertii, or about eightpenoe of our money: 
The solidtis, or aureus, was a gold coin, equal in value to two denarti. 
The as, because at flrst it was a pound weight, is often thus ei^pressed — 
L. And the sestertius, because it was équivalent to two pounds of 
brass and a half, thus— HS, or LLS. The sums in use among the Ro- 
mans were chiefly three : the sestertium, the libra, and the talent. TIm 
sestertium, as we hâve already observed, was équivalent to a thousand 
sestertu, about eight pounds of our money. In reckonlng by serterces, 
the Romans had an art, which may be understood by thisse three raies ; 
the first is, if a numéral noun agrée in case, gender, and number, with 
sestertius, then it dénotes précise! y so many sestertii, as decem sestertii, 
just so many. The second is this, if a numéral noun of another case 
Se joined with the genitive plural of sestertius, it dénotes so many thou- 
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whole province speak with one tongue, this wôuld 
be its language : but, as that is impossible, they hâve 
made choice of such an advocate as they thought 
best for their purpHOse. Shall any one, therefore, in 
an affair of this kind, hâve the assurance to thrust 
^himself into another^s cause, contrary to the indi- 
gnation of those who are immediately concerned? 

Should the Sicilians speak thus to you, Cœcilius, 
" We know you not ; we are strangers to your char- 
acter ; we never saw you before ; suffer us to commit 
the defence of our fortunes to a man whose integrity 
we haye experienced :" — would they not say what ail 
the world must approve ? No w they even tell you 
that they know us both ; that they expressly désire 
the one for their advocate, and will hâve nothing to 
do with the other. Were they silent as to the rea- 
sons of this refusai, it would be no hard matter to 
divine them : but they are by no means silent. Will 
you then force yourself on them, against their incli- 
nation î Will you speak in a cause in which you 
hâve no concern î Will you charge yourself with 
the defence of those who choose rather to see them- 
, selves abandoned by ail the world, than trust their 
defence in your hands ? Will you engage to protect 
a people who are persuaded you hâve neither incli- 
nation nor power to serve them î Why would you 
deprive them of the small hopes of relief they hâve 
still léft, in the equity of the laws and judges ? Why 

sand, as deeem aestertium signifies ten thousand seatertii. Ijastly, if the 
adverb tiaroeral be Joined, it dénotes so many liundred thousand, as decies 
•etttrtium signifies ten bundred tlinusand sestertii : or, if the numéral 
adverb be pur by itself, the signification is the sam^ ; decies or vigesies 
■taùd for so many hnndred thousand sestertii^ or so many hundred aetter- 
tia. This wili bel p us to discover the sum hère mentioned by (.*icero ; for, 
acoordin^ to the last of thèse ruies, millie* aestertivm signifies a thou- 
sand times a hundred thousand aeatertii, or a hundred thousand ««•- 
tertia ; and as the sesttrtium waa nearly equal lo eight pounds of our 
■noney, the whole snm amounts to about eîght hundred thousand potinda. 
The libraj or pound, eontained twelve ounces of silTer, and was worCli 
three pounds of our money. The third sum was the talent^ which coo* 
tained ivttnty-fom tutertiOt amounting nearly to ahondrod and niascf* 
two poanda. 

63 
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would yon interpose, in opposition to the will of 
those for whose benefit the law was chiefly designedl 
Why do you aim at entirelv suMrerting the fortunes 
of a people to whom you had rendered yourself so 
very obnoxious in the province î Why are you for 
divestinff them of the power, not only of çrosecuting 
their riants, but even of deploring their misfortunesl 
For which of them, do you imagine, would attend 
the trial under your management, when you know 
they are labouring, not to punish another by your 
help, but, by means of another, to avenge the wrongs 
they hâve received from you î 

But this proves only that the Sicilians chieây de- 
sire me for their advocate. The other point, whom 
Verres most dreads in the capacity of accuser^ may 
perhaps be thought obscure. Did eVer man strugglè 
more eamestly in a cause where both bis honour and 
life were concerned, than he and his friends to hâve 
my service set aside in the présent trial ? . Therè are 
many things Verres imagines in me, of which he 
knows you, Caecilius, to be destitute. But of thèse, 
•and the manner in which they exist in us t>oth, I 
shall soon hâve occasion to speak. At présent I 
shall only say what you yourself must tacitly allow, 
that there is nothing in me which he çan contemn, 
nothing in you which he ought to dread. Hence his 
great Iriend and champion Hortensius* solicits for 
you, and opposes me. He openly demands of the 
judges to give you the préférence; and prétends 
that in this he acts fairly, without jealousy or resent- 

*HortenBiiui was a pleoder of dittinjrniahed abilitfea, and bad acqnind 
fraat repatation in tbe forum, when Cicero first made bis appearance nm 
an orator. Tbese two long riralled eacb other : but HortenHiua, having 
flnt mn througb the careerof public honoars, began to «lacken a little bi« 
eflbrta ; wblle Cicero, on the other hand, redoubling his, obtaiaed at last, 
by the gênerai aofiVace of the rity, tbe palm of éloquence. We turre bere 
a repreeentation of Hortensius^a manner of pleading, who aeems noi to 
hsve been oyer-acrupulous in point of equity, thinking ail means lawAiI 
by which he oould bring ofl* his client. But doubUess we are to view the 
pictare with some graioa of ailowance, as it cornes tnm the hand of an 
«fviinaiy Md a rivaL 
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ment. I ask not, says he, what I am wont to obtain, 
when I plead with earnestness : I ask not that the 
criminal should be acquitted ; but only that he should 
be irapeached by this aian, rather than the other. 
tSrant me but this ; grant what is easy, honourable, 
and safe ; and, in so doing, you wiU, without danger 
or infamy to yourselves, secure the absolution of 
him whose cause I espouse. And that fear as well 
as favour may détermine you to a compUance, he says 
there are certain judges in court to whom he is re- 
solvedthe suffrages shall be shown. That this is an 
easy matter, as they give not in their votes singly, 
but jointly and together. That every judge is to 
hâve a tablet legitimately waxed over,* where arti- 
fice and treachery can nave no place. Nor is ail 
this anxiety so much for the sake of Verres, as from 
his dislike to the whole proceeding : for he sees that 
if the business of accusation is taken out of the hands 
of young men of qualityt whom he has hitherto baf- 
fled, and of pettifoggers whom he has always justly 
despised and set at naught, and committeid to men 
of courage and réputation, he can no longer domi- 
neer in the courts of justice as formerly. 

And hère I think proper to acquaint this gentle- 
man beforehand, that if the cause m question is com- 
mitted to my care, he must résolve on chauging his 



* This allndes to the manner of giving jadgment among the Romans. 
The judges had. each a taUet oovered with wax,on which theywrote the 
letter A, if they meant to acquit ; C, if they oondemned ; and N L, that 
is, non liquet, if the cause aiipeared doubtAil. Thèse tabiets were delîT- 
erêd to the proper officer, who put them into an arn ; and, after sorting 
them, declared the niajority. As to the inthmous tabiets the orator hère 
spoîiu of, Asconius telis us, that Terentius Varro being accused of ex- 
tonion, and defended by Hortensias, the latter fbund nieans to cormpt the 
Judges ; and, to make sure that they Ailfilled their engagements, contrived 
to give them tabiets corered orer with wax of diflferent colours, that by 
the letters insiiribed on each he might know whether they voted according 
to agreement. 

t Tbis refers to \ppias Claudius and Cssar, both yonng men ; the ont 
of whom accused TerentiiM Varro, the other Dolabella. But by the art- 
(ùl management of Hortensias, who made ose of the lidBBls ofdiflhwnl 
adoun nooitoMil atovei liwy ^MiiB toaili MiiittMi 
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whole method of defence ; and yet the altération will 
be such as may perhaps tend more to his honour and 
réputation than he desires ; by obliging him to an 
imitation of those great men whora he bas seen make 
80 distingnished a figure in the forum, Lucius Cras- 
8US and Marcus Antonius, who thought themselves 
at liberty to employ no weapons in defence of their 
clients but integrity and éloquence. He shall hâve 
no reason to think, if I am charged with the im- 
peachment, that this bench can be corrupted without 
great péril to many. In the cause now befdre you, 
my lords, though I hâve indeed undertaken the' de- 
fence of the Sicilians, yet I consider myself as prin- 
cipally labouring for the Roman people ; as endeav- 
ouring to crush, not a single oppressor, which is ail 
the Sicilians hâve in view, but to exterminate and 
abolish the very name of oppression, which is what 
the Roman people bave long desired with earnest- 
ness. What my efforts or success may be, I choose 
rather to leave to the imagination of others, than 
insinuate by any expressions of my own. But what 
are you, Caecilius, able to effect î 

On what occasion, or in what cause, hâve you 
either given proof of your abilities to others, or so 
much as made trial of them yoursélf î Do you re- 
fiect on the difiîculties of managing a public trial ? 
Of unravelling another's whole course of life, and 
fixing it, not only in the minds of the judges, but 
painting it to the eyes and imagination of ail ment 
Of defending the safety of our allies, the rights ef 
provinces, the authority of the laws, and the majesty 
of justice î 

Learn from me, now that an opportunity of in- 
forming yoursélf first falls in your way, how many 
qualifications are required in the man who under- 
takes a public accusation : and if you can with jus- 
tice lay claim to any one of them, I shall fraaWy 
prive up the point in 4ebate. First, an unblemished 
innocence and integrity ; for nothuig càn be more 
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absurd than for a man to call in question the life of 
aoother, who is unable to give a good account of his 
own. I wiil make no particular application of this 
to you. One thing I believe is taken notice of by 
ail, that the Sicilians arô the only people who hâve 
liad an opportunity of knowing you : and yet thèse 
very Sicilians tleclare, that, exasperated as they are 
at the man to whom you prétend yourself an enemy, 
were you to be his accuser, not one of them would 
be présent at the trial. The reasons of this refusai 
1 ain not willing to repeat. It is évident they sus- 
pect what indeed they cannot avoid suspecting. As 
they are a shrewd suspicioùs set of men, they im- 
agine you would not bring testimonies from Sicily 
against Verres ; but, seeing the acts of his pretorship 
and your questorship are registered in the same 
journals, rather suspect you would secrète their 
records. An accuser ought likewise to be a man of 
fîrmness and veracity. Were I disposed to think 
well of your intentions this way, I easily perceive 
that no such qualifications can belong to you. Nor 
doi mention those circumstances which, if men- 
tioned, you could not disprove ; that, before you lefk 
Sicily, you was reconciled to Verres: that Potamo, 
your secretary and confidant, remained with Verres 
m the 'province after your departure : that M arcus 
Caecilius, your brother, a most hopeful and accom- 
plished youth, is not only not présent and not dssist- 
ing in prpsecuting your injuries, but is now actually 
with Verres, and lives there in the strictest friend- 
ship and familiarity. Thèse, and many other pre- 
sumptions of a subomed accuser, which I omit at 
présent, are to be found in you. This however I 
maintain, that were your inclinations ever so good, 
it is^impossible you should acquit yourself honestly 
in the présent trial. For I perceive a great many 
crime;s, in which you are so much an accomplies 
with Verres that yoiLdare not touchon them in the 
impeachment. 
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AU Sicily complains that Verres, when he had 
ôrdered his magazines to be filled, and corn was a 
two sesterces a bushel, extorted nioney of the farm- 
ers at the rate of twelve. An enormous abuse, an 
exorbitant sura, a barefaced robbery, an insupport- 
able injustice ! This single crime, in my judgment, 
were sufficient to condemn him. But ho.w do you 
intend to behave, Cœciliusî Will you object, or 
pass over this crying injustice ? If you object it, do 
you not charge another with a crime of which you 
was yourself guilty at the same time, and in the same 
province ? Will you venture to accuse another in 
such manner as must needs draw the same degree 
of guilt on yourself î But if you pass it over, 6( 
what nature must that accusation be, which, from an 
appréhension of personal danger, dreads, not only the 
suspicion, but the very mention of a notorious and 
crying injustice î By a decree of the senate, a quan- 
tity of corn* was bought from the Sicilians under the 
pretorship of Verres, for which complète payment 
was never made. This is a heavy article against 
Verres ; heavy, if objected by me ; but of no avail, 
if by you : for you was then questor ; you had the 
management of the public money ; and it depended 
in a great measure on you to prevent àny abatement, 
supposing even the pretor had desired it. This crime 
will likewise pass unmentioned in your accusation. 
His greatest and most notorious frauds and exactions 
will not be so much as objected to him in the trial. 
Believe me, Caecilius, he is ill qualified to défend the 
rights of the allies in an impeachment who is him- 
self an associate with the accuscd in his crimes. 
The farmers of the revenue extorted money from the 



* Sicily paid to the Romans, by way of tribute, a tenth part of her com ; 
but as ihe island abounded in grain, and was in a manner the storehouse 
of Rome, Ihey were lilcewise obliged, by a decree of the senate, to allow 
another tenth for the use of the state ; for which they were to rec«ive a 
flxed price. Verres, it seems, exacted this lenth ; but, instead of payiug. 
w it, as usual, converted the money to his own private use. 
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cities instead of corn. Was this done only during 
the pretorship of Verres î No ; but also during the 
questorship of Caecilius. Will you then charge him 
with a crime which you both could and ought to hâve 
prevented î Or wiU you entirely suppress this ar- 
ticle ? Verres will therefore hear no mention in his 
trial of a crime which, at the time of committing it, 
he was conscious he could not défend. 

But I only speak of notorious and known facts. 
There are ottiers.of a more private nature, in which 
Verres kindly shared with his questor, to stifle his 
heat and iresentment. You know I am informed of 
ail thèse ; and were I to disclose them at this time, 
it would appear that you were not only confédérales 
in guilt, but that part of the plunder remains yet to 
be divided. If, therefore, you désire to be admitted 
an évidence as to thèse points, I hâve nothing to 
object, provided the laws allow it. But if the dis- 
pute regards the impeachment, you must leave that 
to those who are deterred by no crimes of their own 
from laying open the guilt of another. Think only 
of the différence between your accusation and mine, 
I mean to charge Verres with the crimes committed 
by you, without his participation; because, though 
the chief command resided in him, he did not pre- 
▼ent them. . You, on the contrary, will not so much 
as object his personal guilt, lest you should be found 
in any instance an accomplice with him. But say, 
Cascilius, do you make no account of the qualifica- 
tions, without which a cause, especialiy one so im- 
portant, cannot be sustained : the practice of the 
forum : the exercise of speaking : the knowledge of 
our laws, constitution, and courts of judicature ? I 
know what a rugged and dangerous path I am got 
into ;. for as arrogance of every kind is hateful, so in 
a particular manner that of wit and éloquence, i 
shall therefore say nothing of my own talents : there 
is indeed no room for it ; and if it was otherwise, I 
would yet ohooete to bè silent. It is enougb for me 
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that I hâve a réputation, how siender soever it may 
be : or, if that suffices not, nothing I can say wiU 
serve to raise it. 

As for you, Csecilius, laying aside our présent dis* 
pute and controversy, I will âdress vou as a friend. 
Examine your own thoughts caremlly; recollect 
yourself ; consider who you are, and what you are 
capable of. Do you imagine, in a cause of so much 
weight and difficulty, where you will be called on to 
support the interests of the allies, tlie safety of the 
province, the rights of the Roman people, and the 
niajesty of the laws and législature ; do you imagine, 
I say, that you hâve éloquence, memory, understand- 
ing, and capacity sufficient for the management of . 
so many, so varions, and such complicated points t 
Do you imagine, when you corne to lay open the 
abuses of Terres, in his questorship, in his pretor-» 
ship, as lieutenant to Dolabella, at Rome, in Italy, in 
Acfiaia, Asia, and Pamphylia, that you will be able 
to describe and point them out in your impeachment, 
in like manner as they are distinguished as to time 
and place î And, which is indispensably necessary 
in a prosecution of this kind, do you imagine your- 
self capable todraw such a picture of the lust, cruelty, 
and wickedness of the crirîiinal, that the very hearers 
shall feel the same resentment and^dignation as 
the persons who suffered under them î Believe me, 
sir, Ihese are important points of which I speak, and 
such as I would by no means ad vise you to slight. 
Every circuiBstance must be laid down, proved, and 
explained. The charge must not only be opened, but 
set oif with ail the flow and dignity of éloquence. If 
you hope to succeed, it is not enough that you are 
barely heard ; you must make yourself be heard with 
pleasure and attention. Were you ever so happy in 
the gifts of nature ; had you from your earliest youth, 
been trained in ail the libéral arts and sciences, and 
improved them by continuai study ; had you learned 
Greek at Athens, instead of Lilybseum ; Latin at 
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Rome, instead of Sicily ; it would yet be a mighty 
acquisition to master by your diligence a cause of 
much weight and expectation, to comprehend it in 
your memory, explain it by your éloquence, and 
sustain it with ail the advantages of action and utter- 
ance. Perhaps you will tell me, " What ! do ail thèse 
qoalities then'meet in you î'* I wish indeed they did ! 
nowever, I hâve earnestly laboured from my child- 
hood to attain them. But if I, who hâve employed 
my whole life in this pursuit, hâve not been able to 
:8ucceed byreason or their weight and difficulty; 
how very remote must you. be, who not only never 
tfaought of them before, but now, that you are en- 
gage! in them, cannot so much as comprehend their 
nature and importance ! 

Though, as ail know, my practice in the forum and 
public trials has been such, that few or none of the 
same âge hâve been concemed in more causes ; and 
though I hâve employed ail the time I could spare 
from the business of my friends, in thèse studies and 
occupations, that I might be expert and ready at the 
practice of the bar ; yet may I never enjoy the favour 
of Heaven, if, as*often as I reflect on the day when 
I must appear against the accused, I do not feel, not 
only a great anxiety on my mind, but a trembling in 
every joint. Already I figure to myself the eager- 
ness and curiosity of the public on this occasion ; 
what an expectation the importance of the trial vvill 
raise ; what crowds of people the infamy of Verres 
will draw together ; in fine, what an attention the 
détail "of his villanies will beget to my discourse. 
Ail which when I reflect on, I am under no small 
concern, how 1 shall acquit myself suitable to the 
importance of the trial, the eqfipectations of the public, 
and the resentment of those whom he has irritated 
and provoked by his oppressions. You hâve no 
anxiety, appréhension, or trouble àbout thèse things ; 
and if you but learn from some antiquated oration* 
** I çall to witness the all^powerfiil Jupiter," or, " My 

Cio. Vol. I.— H 
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lords, I<;ould heartily wish," or some such commoii* 
place phrase, you imagine you corne abundantly pre- 
pared for the trial. . It is my opinion, that if no one 
was to oppose you, you are y et incapable of making 
good the charge. But now you never so much as 
reflect, that you are tô enter the lists with a man of 
consummate éloquence, and thoroughly prepared for* 
his clientes defence ; one with whom vou ninst argue, 
canvass, and settle every point; whose capacity I 
praise, without dreading it; and whose éloquence, I 
allow, may charm me, but can never impose on my 
judgment. 

Never shall his measures disconcert, never his arts* 
baffle me ; nor will he even attempt to weaken and* 
undermine me by his abilities. I know ail his meth'» 
ods of attack, ail the artifice of his pleading. We 
hâve often been concemed in the same, oftenin con* ' 
trary, causes. Great as his abilities are, he will. y et 
oppose me in such manner as to show he is not 
without some dread of his adversary. But as for 
you, Caecilius, I already figure. to myself in what 
manner he will disconcert and perplex you. As often 
as he leaves to your choice, to admit or deny a fact, 
to agrée or reject a proposition, which side*soev€r 
you take, you will stiU find it make against you. 
Immortal gods ! what confusion, what uncertainty; 
what darkness will the good man fall into! How 
will he be amazed, when his adversary* begins to 
digest the différent heads of the accusation, and 
arrange, on his fingers, the several parts of the cause \ 
When he sets himself to examine, prove, and 9iscûs9 
every article ! You will even begin to suspect that 
you hâve brought an innocent man into danger. Say, 
when he shall endeavour to excite pity and ^ompas^ 
sion, and to throw some of the public odium froni 
Verres on you ; when he shall urge the sacred ti© 
of questor and prelor ; the practice of our ancestors ; . 
and the awful décision of the provincial lot : will you 
be able to hear the load of hatred his discourse musi 



*■ 
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biing on you î Consider with yourself, reflect again 
and again ; for to me there seems great danger, not 
only of his disconcerting you with his pleading, but 
of his confounding your very sensés by his action 
and ^esture, and driving you from ail your purposes 
and résolves. But I perceive we are soon to havd 
' a spécimen of what may be expected from you. For 
if you answer to the pûrpose, what I hâve advanced 
against you ; if you départ one word from that scroU 
of pilfered pleadings, which I know not what péda- 
gogue has put into yourhands; I shall then allow 
that you may acquit yourself well in the présent 
trial, and' be equal to the cause and province you 
hâve undertaken to manage. But if in this prélude 
you shall prove nobody, what can we expect from 
}rou in Che engagement itself against a formidable 
a'dirï^sary 1 

But perhaps I shall be told, Caecilius indeed is no- 
thing — can do nothing ; but he comes backed with 
able and expert solicitors.* This, I own, is some- 
thing ; yet it is far from being sufficient : for, in ail 
affairs, he that holds the first rank ought to be every 
way ready and prepared. But I find Lucius Apu- 
leius is his first soliciter — a man in years indeed, but 
a mère novice in the practice and business of the 
forum. His next, I think, is AUienus, hitherto con- 
cerned only in petty trials ; and whose éloquence I 
am very little acquainted ivith. I perceive, indeed, 
that he is well trained and exercised in bawling. 
AU your hopes rest on him. If the cause is com- 
mitted to your manageinent, he will sustain the 
whole weight of the prosecution. And yet he will 
not ex^ his utmost in pleading ; but show a proper 

* The solieitora were thoee who amiated the accawr to manage the 
accusation ; and none were allowed to take this office on them tiU they 
had received a power of so doiiij; flrom the jadges. Cirero hère obsenres, 
that as they had only an under part to act, it was aicainst the rules of 
propriety to see them surpass the principal manat(er of the trial ; which 
yet must bappen to CaBcilius, whose abilitles were no way equal to th« 
Usk ofeonducting an impeacbment. 
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regard to your character and réputation, and check 
in some degree the impetuosity of his éloquence, 
that you may hâve an opportunity of shining. :. As 
it often happens among the Greek actors, when a 
person appointed to play an inferior character, 
though capable of eclipsing him that has the first, 
chooses yet to conceal his art, that the princjpal 
parts may appear with ail possible advantage. Such 
will be the conduct of Allienus : he will study to 
act only an under part in this affair ; he will endeav- 
our to set you off to advantage ; and, to that end, 
will abate a little of his wonted force. Consider, 
then, my lords, what prosecutors we are like tô hâve 
in this important trial, where even Allienus j^ill sup- 
press some part of his éloquence, if in truth we can 
allow him any ; and where Caecilius can only hope 
to make a figure, if Allienus abates of his usual vé- 
hémence, and leaves the principal part to him. ' Who 
is to act as fourth solicitor I caniiot tell, unless per- 
haps some one of thosecommon retainers to causes 
who watch for employment under the prosecutor, 
to whomsoever that part is adjudged. And yet, with 
the aid of thèse men, strangers as they are to the 
business of the forum, you think yourself abundantly 
prepared to entertain the public. But I shall not ' 
honour them so far as to answer them singly and 
by turns. This slight notice, as I meintioned them 
by accident, not design, shall suffîce for them ail. 

Am I so very destitute,do ^ou imagine, offrieiids 
as to be obliged to take a solicitor, not from aniong 
those who now attend me, but from the dregs of the 
people ? And are you in such want of clients, as 
rather to aim at wresting this cause out of ray hands, 
than inquire after some criminal of your own rank • 
from the Mœnian column.* " Appoint me," says he, 

* The Mœnian colamn stood in the fbrum, and wa« m called from one 
Mœnius, who, baving sold hÏH house to Fiaccns and Cato^ the eenaora, 
whore deaign waa to build a temple there, reaerred one pillar for him- 
•eir and hia poeterity, aa a place whence they might bebold the pubUo 
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• •• a spy on Tully." A spy, indeed ! How many must 
I keep in pay, were you to have access to my cabi- 
net!, since not your tongue only, but your fingers^ 
too, re.quire to be watched.* But as to this whole 
race of spies, I will thus answer you in short ; that 
such men as this court is composed of will never 
sufifer any solicitor to aspire at employaient under 
rne against my inclination, in a cause of so great 
importance, undertaken by, and intrusted to, me ; for 
my honesty disdains a spy, and my diligence daunts 
an informer. Bat to return to you, Caecilius, you 
s«é how many are your defects ; you must surely 
by this time be sensible how many reasons the crimi- 
nal bas to wish you for an accuser. What answer 
can be made to this î I ask not what answer you 
can make ; for I see it is not from you, but from the 
book which your prompter holds, that we are to ex- 
pect an answer ; but if it prompts you right, it will 
ad vise you to leave this place without offering at 
ohe word of a reply ; for what can you allège ! Will 
you fly to the old pretence, that Verres bas injured 
you ? I am ready to grant he did ; for it is by no 
mëans likely, when his injuries extended to the 
whole people of Sicily, that you alone should be 
exempte'd on this occasion. But the rest of the 
Sicilians have found an avenger of iheir wrongs : 
you, while you endeavour to prosecute your own 
injuries, for which you are no way qualified, are like 
to be the cause that thdse also of others should pass 
- unpunished and unrevenged : for you ought to con- 
sider, that jiot the right only, but the power also, of 
punishing, demands our regard in a case of this 
nature. When both thèse meet in one person, he 
xloubtless is to bè preferred ; but where only one of 
thèse is found, the choice naturally falls on him 

-flihows. At this pillar thieves. or servants whohad been (^lilty ofsome 
fsiuit* were panished hy the trtumviri. At it Impeaehments were laid 
a^nst the le«s nntorioa<i offenâen ; and it wm mqaeated by tlie moM 
froflîgate «lid «l^uiUiimcU tfst of wjttches. 
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who has the most power, not who has the best will. 
But if yôu are of opinion that the. right of accusa- 
tion belon^a to him who has received the greatest 
injury, which do you think ought to weigh most 
with the judges, the wrongs done to you, or the 
ravages and déprédations of a whole province 1 I 
believe you will allow that thèse last are far more 
crying and obnoxious. Yield, then, the préférence 
in this point to the province ; for the province then 
accuses, when the management of the cause is com- 
mitted to him whom they hâve chosen as the patron 
of their rights, the avenger of their wrdngs, and their 
advocate for redress of gnevances. 

But you will tell me, perhaps, that the Injury you 
hâve received from Verres is of such a nature as 
cannot fail to rouse resentment even in the Inreasts 
of others. This I deny ; and indeed think it very 
material to the question in hand what the nature of 
the injury is, and what first gave rise to the quarrel. 
Learn it, then, of me, my lords ; for he sure will 
ne ver disclose it, unless he is quite bereft of under- 
standing. There was at Lilybaeum a lady named 
Agonis, emancipated from the service of Venus Ery- 
cina,* and before this man's questorship in easy and 
plentiful circumstances. One of Antony'sf lieuten- 
ants violently carried oif some music-servants of 
hers, under pretence that they were wanted for. the 
fleet. The lady, as is usual in Sicily to ail who are 
or hâve been in the service of Venus, that she might 
awe the captain by the name and authorit^ of the 

* Venus Ervcina was so ealled, fhrai Eryx, a high mountain iafiUciJy. 
wbere she bad a very rich and celebrated temple. 

t The Antony hère spoken of, before the war with the pirates, was 
appointed to protect the whole maritime coasts of ibe Roman empire ; 
but as he was a man of a profligate cbaracier, and had a set of omcers 
under him of the same stamp, he unjustly attacked the Cretans, and by 
his ill-management perished in the attempt. The pretence hère used (br 
asizing the music-senrants was owing to the custom of exercising the 
rowers by the sound nf instruments, which were made use. of by the 
andeats on board tbdrfleets precty much aa the drum la nowadaya in 
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goddess, told him that herself and estate were the 
property of Venus. When this came to the know- 
ledge of the upright and worthy questor, he ordered 
Agonis to be cited before him, and instantly ap- 
pointed commissioners to try whether she had 
affihned that herself and estate belonged to Venus. 
The commissioners, as was unavoidable, gave their 
verdict that she had ; for nobody pretended to dis- 
pute the fact. The questor, on this, takes posses- 
sioB of her fortune, adjudges her the slave of Ve- 
nus, selld her estate, and puts the money into his 
pocket. Thus Agonis, in endeavouring to préserve 
a few slaves under the sanction and authority of Ve- 
nus, was stripped of ail her fortune and liberty by 
the injustice of this man. Some time after, Verres 
•comes to Lilybaeum, takes cognizance of the fact, 
reverses the decree, and obliges his questor to refund 
to thè lady ail the money that had arisen from the 
sale of her estate. Hitherto I perceive, indeed, to 
your surprise, he is not Verres, but Q. Mucius ;* for 
what could he do more lovely in the eyes of man- 
kind, more équitable for the relief of the distressed 
lady, or more vigorous to check the avarice of his 
questor î Thèse, to me, seem ail highly worthy of 
praise : but immediately on the spot, as if he had 
tasted of some euchanted cup, he sinks from Mucius 
into Verres. He rèturns to himself and his natural 
disposition ; for he converted the greatest part of 
the money to his own use, and restored to the lady 
what little he thought proper. 

Hère, if you say that you sufFered by Verres, 1 
admit and own it ; but if you complain that you was 
injured by him, I dispute and deny it. Besides, it 
does not belong to any of us to be more keen in 

* He means, tbat the pretor acted so far, not like Verres, an nnjusc 
magistmte, but with tbe «ame integrity tbat Mucius wnuld bave done. 
Tbis Q. Mucius, aurnamed Scsvola, was a man of untainted bonour and 
known guodness ; who, for the apaoe oT dIdo moaths, govemed Aaia ao 
mucb 10 the aatiafkctioo of Ui« inhabitaitSi that tbey kqpC a dav in «ach 
jrear in honDQr of him. 
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prosecuting the injury than yourself, who was the 
person affected by it. If y ou was afterward recon- 
ciled to him; if you sometinies supped with him, 
and he with you — whether do you choose to be 
thought treacherous, or a dissembler ? One of them 
you must be. I shall not dispute about the matter* 
but leave it to your own choice. But if thé very 
cause of the injury which you prétend to hâve fe- ' 
ceived no longer subsists, what reasons can you offer, 
not only why you should be preferre^ to me, but to 
any person whatsoever ; unless, perhaps, as 1 hear 
you are cesolved to do, that you was his questor 1 

This iudeed would be a good plea, was the çon- 
test who should befriend him most ; Uut in a'dis'pute 
that regards the right of prosecution, it in ridiculous 
to imagine that so intimate a tie should be a suffioient 
reason for your appearing against him. fîad you 
even received many injuries from your prêter, it 
would yet do you more honour to submit than to 
revenge them : but when what you term an injury 
was one of the most meritorious actions of his 
whole life, shall what would not be aUowed even in 
an indiffèrent person be esteemed a just ground for 
your violating the relation of qùestorî Had he 
injured you in the highest degree, yet to accuse the 
man under whom you was questor would draw aft^r 
it some censure; but if he never really wrongéd 
you, it were even criminal to accuse him. Shice, 
then, the injury is by no means évident, can you 
expect that the judges will not rather you should 
départ without blâme than with infamy î 

Observe only the différence between your way 
of thinking and mine. You, though ihferior in ail 
respects, imagine you ought to hâve the préférence, 
nierely on the score of being his questor : I, on the 
contrary, were yôu superior in every other qualifi- 
cation, should yet look on this single circums(ance • 
as a sufficient reason for setting you aside ; for it is 
a doctrine transmitted to us from our anoe^tors^ that 
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the prêter is in place of a parent to his questor ; 
^ that no tie can be more sacred and binding than a 
union founded on an allotment of the same province, 
than a conjunction of office, and the common dis- 
charge of a public trust. Should, therefore, the law 
admit of your comniencing accuser, yet, as he has 
been to you in place of a parent, you cannot act 
8uch a part consistent with piety. But as he 
never offered you any real injury, and you yet 
threaten your 4>retor with a prosecution, you must 
own yodrself liable to the charge of a criniinal and 
cmjust attack : for the nature of the questorship is 
suçh as to require your giving a reason why you, 
. who iilled that office under him, should undertake 
' to become his accuser ; but can never be urged as an 
• argument for your having the préférence in this 
trial. Nay, there is hàrdly an instance of a dispute 
of this kind in which the questor was not rejected. 
Accordingly, we find that neither was Lucius Philo 
admitted to plead against Caius Servilius, nor Mar- 
eus Aurelius Scaurus against Lucius Flaccus, nor 
Cneius Ponipey again&(t Titus Albutius ;* not that 
they were excluded on account of insufficiency, but 
to avoid countenancing by the authority of the judges 
the wanton dissolution of a sacred tie. Yet the dis- 
pute between Cneius Pompey and Caius Julius was 
the very same as that between you and me. Pom- 
pey had been questor to Albutius, as you to Verres. 
Julius, on the other hand, had this plea — that he was 
. solicited to undertake the impeachmei\t by the Sar- 
dinians, in like manner as I now am by the Sicil- 
ians. This considération has always had the great- 
est weight ; it has ever been esteemed an unexcep- 
tionable argument in favour of an accuser, when for 

* The examplea hère produced are ail of quetitors who, offbring to 
impeach the mai^istratda under whoin they had «erved, were reAiised per> 
mmaion by the people, to whom it soenied a bad ])reccdent. Cicero urges 
thom as an argument against Cecilius'a suit, and it muni be owned they 
form a very strong one. 
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the interest of the allies, the safety of a province, 
and the benefît of foreign nations, he has not sera- 
pied to create himself enemies, to expose himself to 
dangers, and to interpose with ail his abilities, zeal, 
and application. 

And, in truth,if it be justifiable in a man toprose- 
cute another for private injuries, to which he is only 
prompted by his personal sufferings, not by any con- 
cern for the welfare of the state, how much tnoré 
noble must it appear, and not only justifiable^ but 
even meritorious, where no private injuries hâve 
been received, to be roused by the wrongs and suffer- 
ings of the allies and friends of the Roman pepple. 
Lately, when Lucius Piso,* a man of the greatest 
courage and integrity, impeached Publius Gabiniùs, 
and Quintus Caecilius endeavoured to wrest the cause 
from him, under pretence of prosecuting an old 
injury — though the réputation and merit of Piso had 
great weight with the judges, yet the most décisive 
circumstance in his favour was, that the Achaeans . 
had adopted him their patron ; for since the law re- * 
lating to extortion was made in favour of the allies 
and friends of the people of Rome, it is unreason- 
able not to suppose him the fittest prosecutor in an 
impeachment founded on that law, whom those very 
allies hâve chosen before ail others for the manage- 
ment of their cause and the defence of their for- 
tunes. Has not that which carries the most fair and 
honourable appearance the justest title to our appro- 
bation ? Now, which of thèse déclarations is the 
most illustrions and praiseworthy ? I accuse him 
to whom I was questor — ^him with whom I was con- 

* The Lncius Pi«o hère mentioned was by proremion a lawyer, and, ' 
when tribune of the people, enacted a Inw againat extortion. He inn> 
penched Publius Gabiniùs for mal-administration in the govemment of 
Aâia ; and, being opposed -by Quintus Cacilius, carried it against hinn, 
becau»e it appeared that the Aclia&ans themselves had applied to him tq 
undertake their cause. It will be necessary to inTorm the rea<!er that 
(lie duintus Cœcilius herespoken of is not ihe same with him who«ouf ht 
a right ofaccusiiig Verres: and that thoùgh the Greeks in gênerai were 
caUed Achœatis, yet the word hère is only taken for the lahi^itaiits of 
I'otuu9, wUo accused Gabiniùs of extortion. 
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nected by lot, by the customs of our ancestors, and 
the decree of gods and raen ; or, I accuse at Ihe re- 
quest of the allies and friends of the people of Rome : 
I am chosen by the whole province to défend and 
maintain their rights. Can any one entertain a doubt 
whether it be not more honourable to accuse in fa- 
vour of those among whom you was questor,.than to 
accuse the man whose questor you was ? The most 
illustrions men in the best times of the common- 
wealth hâve always considered it as their greatest 
and noblest comraendation to redress the wrongs 
and défend the properties of strangers,of their own 
clients, and of foreign nations the allies and tribu- 
taries of Rome. It is recorded of Marcus Cato,* 
80 distinguished by bis wisdom, réputation, and pru- 
dence, that he drewon himself the powerful enmity 
pf many on account of the injuries done to the Span- 
lards, among whom he had been while consul. We 
ail know that Cneius Domitius lately impeached 
Marcus Silanus for the wrongs ofFered to a single 
person, Ëgritomarus by name, the friend and host 
of his father. 

Nor indeed bas any thing of late so much alarmed 
the minds of guilty men as this custom of our an- 
cestors, repeated and renewed after a long discon- 
tinuance. To see the com plaints of our allies laid 
before a man of activity, and-their cause undertaken 
by one likely to défend their interests with integrity 
and spirit, fills them with dread and terror. They 
are sorry that such a custom should ever bave taken 
place, but still more so that it is revived and repeated. 
they begin to apprehend, that should the practice 
insinuate and gain ground, the administration of law 
and justice must pass through the hands of men of 

* Cato accoMd Sergius Oalba for plundering the inhabitants of Lusi- 
tania, one ofthe three provinces into which ancient Spain was divided. 
He likewiae, at the in»-tance8 ofthe same people, accused Publius Furiiu 
(br aetting an immoderate price on corn. By thèse accusations he pro* 
cured blmself a srsat maoy «Mpiies. 
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integ^ity and courage, not of beardless boys, and a 
rabble of mercenary pleadera. Our fathers and fore- 
fathers were not ashanied of this institution, when 
Publius Lentulus,* prince of the senate, with Oaiùs 
Rutilius Rufus for bis solicitor, accused Marçus Aqui«> 
lius : or when Publius Africanus^f a man «minently 
distinguished by bis virtue, fortune, réputation, and 
military exploits, after he bad been twicè consul and* . 
censor, impeached Lucius Cotta. The Roman name 
was then deservedly famous : the dignity of this em- 
pire, and the majesty of the republic, were justly held 
in vénération. No one wondered at that in the great 
Africanus, which they who are dissatisfied with this 
proceeding affect now to treat with surprise in me| 
a man so much beneath him in rank and fortune. 
" What does he mean î" say they. " The man who • 
bas hitherto been accustomed to défend, would he. 
now pass for an accuser, especially at an âge when 
he is suing for the edileship?" But I think it an 
honour not only at my time of life, but evert at a* 
much more advanced âge, to accuse the wicked, and 
défend the wretched and misérable. And, indeed, 
either it is a remedy for a languishing and almost 
incurable administration, groaning under the cor- 
ruption and vices of a few, that men of integrity, 
honour, and application should take on them t^e. 
defence of the laws, and the revival of public justice : 

* This T^ntnlus was the ftitherof Lentulns Sun, who wû stranf^ed 
in prison, for having embarked in the consjHracy ofCatiline. 'The dif^ 
nity of prince of the senate, with which the orator hère informa us he wac 
invested, entitled him to the privilège of giving his opinion firat in ail de* 
bâtes. He was commonly the oldMt member of fhe senate, wboae itame 
appeared flrst on the roll, and eiijoyed this honour during life. M. Aqtd- 
lius ,here mentioaed, was accused by Lentulus of extortion, and tlefended 
by Aniony, who drew aside his garment, and showed the scars of thoae 
wounds he had received fbr the repnblic, in the war with the slaves in 
Sicily. 

t L. Cotta was accused by P. Aflricanus, aAer he had been twice con- 
sul and censor. Ile was defended by Q. MeteUns Macédoniens ; and, ta 
Cieeio informa us in his oration for Murena, was acquitted by the people, 
not 80 much mi acoount of his innocence, as that he mighi not saem tq 
hâve fhllen a viotim to tba powar and ersttt of tais arimivy. 
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or, if even this be found inefFectual, it is in vain any 
longer lo hope for redress. Nothing tends more to 
the préservation of a state than for an accuser to be 
ilo less tender of bis réputation, honour, and famé 
than the accused is solicitons about bis life and for- 
tunes. Accordingly, we find that sucfa as were tbe 
most jealous of their own characters bave always 
proved the most diligent and indefatigable accusers. 

Therefore, my lords, you bave reason to believe 
that Quintus Caecilius, a m an of no réputation, froni 
whom very little is expected in the présent trial, 
who bas neitber any famé already acquired to pré- 
servée, nor any future expectations to confîrm, will 
not acquit bii^self in this cause with the industry, 
vigour, and severity it requires; for he can lose 
nothing by a repulse. Sbould we even suppose bim 
shamefuUy and scandalously bafBed, ail bis former 
merit still remains. Of me the Roman people bave 
many pledges, which I must strive with my utmost 
endeavours to préserve, to défend, to confirm, and to 
redeem. Tbey bave the honour for which I am 
now a candidate : tbey bave the hope that animâtes 
ail my pursuits : tbey bave a réputation, too, acquired 
with much sweat, watching, and toil. If I give 
prpof of my fidelity and diligence in this cause, ail 
thèse will remain sure and inviolable in tbe bands 
of my country ; but if I trip or stumble in tbe least, 
the acquisitions of a whole life will be destroyed in 
one moment. Therefore, my lords, it remains for 
you to pitch on the man whom you think best 
qualified by bis integrity, diligence, wisdom, and 
authority, to sustain the weight of this prosecution. 
Sbould the préférence be given to Caecilius, 1 sball 
not think my character in the least affected by snch 
a sentence : but take care that the peopl^of Rome 
bave not too much reason to believe that so upright, 
'80 severe, and so vigorous an impeachment was 
.neitber agreeable to you, nor to those of your order. 

Cic. Vol. I. — I 
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AltGUMENT. 

In tbe consulnhip of M. ^oiilius and L. Volcatius, L. Lucullns, who in 
quality of proconsul bad continued almoat seven years at ibe head of 
the Roman army in Atfia Minor, and obtained many signal Tictories 
over Mithridatefi, was recalled by adecree or the senate— As the war 
was iiot yet finisbed, there was a necessity for sending someother 
gênerai to supply bin place — C. Manilius a tribune of ihe people, pro- 
posed a law, pieferring Pom))ey to that important commission — Tbia 
pro|M)sal met witb great opposition, hecause Pompey having aiready 
the command of ihe piratical war, with a ver}' extensive authority, 
many Romans of distinction ibought it would bedaiigerous to tryst so 
mucb )inwer In the hand» of one person — Cicero, who seema to bave 
entertained a bigh opinion or Ponipey'M honour and probity, and con* 
sidered him as ibeoniy man in itieconnmonwealih Ht to condoct a war 
of tbni importance, was zealous for the passing or tbe Manilian law, 
and in this speech endeavoured to support it witb ail bis «redit and 
éloquence -He begins witb explaining tbe nature and importance of 
the Mithridatic war, and says every tbing ibat might serve to animata 
the people to continue and pursue it witn vigour — Tbence passing to 
tbe choice of a gênerai, be entera inio so beauti(\il a détail of Pompey's 
merit and qualifications, thaï 1 question wbether there be ahy bistory 
where thecharacter of that greal iiian isso well drawn— In ihesequel 
tbe law possed, though CatullUH and Mortensius, two of tbe most con- 
8'derable men in Rome, and both consular senaiora, were amnhg- tbe 
number of those that opposed it— Pompey was sent agaiiist MiibnUate», 
tvii h a more extensive command tban bad been granted even to'Lu- 
cullus; Kiihynia, and several oiber provinces, bcing included in bis 
commission — He received bi- orders in Cilicia, wbere be was employai 
in puttiiig tbe lastbp.nd to tbe war against tbe pirate» ; by tbe success- 
fui conclusion of which, be festored tbe Roman oomimoiiwealth tober 
woMted iiower and splendq^r, vyhlch tbe ill roiiduct of ber gênerais 
abroad, and tbe remissnesMUibé administration at home, bad of laie 
considerably im|iaired — ^n^HTration was delivered from the tribunal 
of harangues, helng the firal^me of Cicero's appearance in that placé $ 
for bitberto be bad pleaded only private causes in tbe' pretor*» court— 
It was spokeri A. U. C..687, and the torty-flrst of Cicero*8 âge, s6ou 
aAer bis élection to Ibe pretorship. 



Though your crowded assemblies, Romans, be 
always a grateful sight to me ; though this place* 

* Cicero bere means tbe roatra^ or tribcmal of harangues, wbicb was 
•ituate in tbe forum, and adorned witb tàe beaka of shipe, wbence It bad 
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appears the most conspicuous for counsel, and the 
most honourable for debate ; yet not choice, but the 
way of life I hâve been engaged in from my early 
youth, hâve hitherto excluded me from this théâtre 
of praise, ever open to the worthy and the wise : for 
as till now I had not reached the âge necessary to 
entitle me to so distinguished an hbnour, and as I 
judged nothing worthy of this tribunal in which the 
most consummate genius and industry were not 
conspicuous ; I thought it best to dedicate my whole 
time to the concerns of ray friends. Àccordingly, 
this place has always abounded with able pleaders 
in the cause of the republic ; and my talents, em- 
ployed in the defence of private citizens, hâve by 
your suffrages been cro wned with a glorious re ward : 
for when by reason of the adjournment of the comitia, 
1 found myself thrice chosen first pretor* by ail the 
centuries, it was easy for me thence to collect, both 
what your sentiments of me were, and what qualifi- 
cations you required in others. Now that I am 
clothed with ail that authority which is annexed to 
ihe offices you hâve honoured me with ; and as my 
talents for business are such as the constant exercise 
oî pleading may produce in a man of industry, be 
âssured that whatever authority I possess shall be 

lu lUime. Thifl place wan set apart for enacting laws, pleading cames, 
tnd deliverinfr npeechen to the people. Hère none were aliowed to speak 
bat men ef the Ârstjnotevand su'h as bore offices of diffiiity in ihe state. 
* Tt)e pretor was a ma^icisirate, to whom belon^ed the administration 
• or justice. At tirsionJy une was creaied, thon iwo, in the tune of Sylla 
eight, and last ofall len. C)rthet«e pretors two had the management of 
private trials coinmiited to them; one, therity pretor, who judged be- 
tween fellow-citizens ; the other, ihe foreign pretor, who took cogniunce 
of the aflkirs of strangers. The other eight were criminal judges, and 
bad each his particuJar province. Two were appointed to décide in cases 
of murder ; one of extomon ; one of embezzIinjE the publie money ; one 
of corruption ; one of fraud : one of treason ; and oneof violence. Cicero 
iMre teils as thar he was thrice declared first pretor by ail tbe centuries. 
Not that there wàs any inequaliiy or différence of dijEnity between ibe 
pretors, but he who was firitt chosen to that office by tbe people was 
judged on that account to bave the préférence in their fkvour. Plutarch, 
in his Lif«of Cicero, tells us that he had to scruggle with many candi- 
dates of the 0rst dignity, firom aU whom be nerertbelMa c«he4 tbe 
bonour of tlio first uomiuaUon* 
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exerted in behalf of those from whom I derived it ; 
and if my éloquence carries any weight, I will dis- 
play it chiefly to those who hâve thought it worthy 
of reward. And hère I think I may justly congratu- 
late myself that, unaccustomed as I am to harangue 
in this manner, and from this place, a subject pré- 
sents itself on which it is impossible not to be élo- 
quent. I am to speak of the singular and amazing 
virtues of Pompey; a thème where I shall find it 
more difficult to know vfhen to stop than how to 
begin ; and where my principal study must be, not 
to search for materials, but to set'-'bounds to niy 
oration. 

But that my discourse may ruu back to the source 
of the présent debate : an important ànd dangerous 
war is carried on against your tributaries and allies, 
by two very powerful monarchs, Mithridates aïid Ti- 
granes ;* of whom the one being provoked, and the 
other not pushed after his defeat, they think a favour- 
able opportunity offers to possess themselves of ail 
Asia. Letters are daily lârought from that quarter 
to the Roman knights, men of character and emî- 
nence, who hâve a great interest in the collection ot 
your revenues ; and on account of my near con* 
nexion with their order, hâve thought proper to lay 
before me the cause of the republic, and the danger 

* Mithridates, tbough originally no more than king of Pbntas, fband 
means by his valour to render himaelf maâter of ail AsisMinor, snd great 
part of Oreece. Cicero, in liis Lucullas, pronounoea bim the greatest 
of kings, next to Alexander. He waa Tanqulshed and- reatricted to his 
hereditary dominions by Sylla : but renewing the war again afler his ■ 
death, Lucullus was sent against him, wbo defeated bim in several bat* 
tles, and in the last woald infUlibly havemade him prisoner, bad not 
the soldiers, Instead of continoing the porsuit, abandoned themseives ro 
the désire of plonder. This gave him an opportunity of escaping td 
his son-in-Iaw Tigranes, who reigned in Armenia, and is by Plutarch 
siyled the king of kings. His power was so great, that, haring drivAii 
the Parthians ont of Asia, he transplanted the Oreek states into Media, 
and ruied Syria and Palestine. Lucullus; notwltbstanding, summoned 
hitn todelivernp Mithridates; and on his refusai pushed bim so vigor- 
ouflly that, aAer taking possession of Tigranocerta, tbe city c^ his own 
résidence, he twice routed his nomeroos forces, and obliged him to fly 
into the skirts of Armenia. 
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to which their own private fortunes are exposed: 
that in Bith^nia,* now a Roman proyince, a great 
number of villages are burnt down ; that the king- 
dom of AriobarzaneSjt which borders on your tribu- 
taries, is whoUy in the power of the enemy ; that 
Luçullus, after a séries of great exploits, is about 
to reiinquish that war ; that his successor is but ill 
provided for the exécution of so difficult an enter- 
prise ; and that the unanimous voice of citizens and 
allies points at and demands one person for the 
conduct of this war, as the only man alive who 
istrikes terror into our enemies. You see then the 
point in question ; it now remains for you to con- 
aider what is fit to be done. To me it seems neces- 
sary to speak, first of the nature, then of the great- * 
ness, of the war, and lastly of the choice of à 
gênerai. The nature of the war is such as ought 
to arouse ail your courage, and kindle your warmest 
resentment; it regards the glory of the Roman 
people, which your ancestors hâve transmitted with 
so much lustre in ail things, but principally in the 
science of arms ; it regards the safety of your friends 
and allies, in defence of which your forefathers 
hâve sustained many heavy and dangerous wars ; it 
regards ttie surest and fairest revenues of the com- 
monwealth, without which we can neither support 
peace with dignity, nor furnish the necessary ex- 
penses during war; in fine, it regards the private 
fortunes of many illustrions citizens, whose pros- 

* Nicomedes, surnamed Philopater, the son of Uiat Nieomedes who, on 
the death of his father Prusias, took poMossion of the kingdom of 
Bithynia, being expelled his dominions by Mithridates, was again restored 
by Sylla. In gratitude for this service, chancing to die some years aller, 
he lefl the Roman people heirto his kingdom, which the repablic reduced 
Into the (brm of a province. 

t Cappadocia, whence he was twice expelled by Bfithridates, and as 
often restored by the Romans, Lucollus being reealled by a decree of 
the sonate, Mitbridates again took possession or his kingdom ; and en- 
Joyed it till Pompey, after the total deftat of him and Tigranoo, noturad 
Anobananes a ttaird time. 

13 
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perity demands your utmost attention, both on their 
own and the republic's account. 

And because the thirst of glory, and passion for 
fiune, has been alwa3r8 stronger in yoa than in any 
otiier people, you must wipe ont that stain cpntracted 
in the last Mithridatic war,* which has given so deep ^ 
and dangerous a wound to the réputation of'the 
Roman people : that the man who in one day, over 
ail Asia, through so many states, by a simple courier, 
and the contents of a smgle letter, markedout the 
Roman citizens to butchery and destruction, has npt 
only hitherto escaped without any suitable punish. 
ment, but no w counts the twenty-third year of bis 
reign froni that period ; a reign tw> so prosperous, 
that instead of seekinff to bide himself in Pontus, 
and the fastnesses of Cappadocia, he has broke 
through the limits of bis paternal inheritance, and 
riots among your tributarv provinces, in the rich and 
fertile country of Asia : for hitherto your gênerais . 
hâve fought in such a manner with this prince as to 
carry ofif the trophies of victory, not victory itself. 
L. Sylla triumphed, L. Murena thumphed over Mi- 
thridates ; both brave nien, and accomplished cora- 
manders: but their triumphs were such as to leave 
him, after ail his losses and defeats, in full posses- 
sion of royalty. Nevertheless lihese gênerais de-' 
serve praise for what they did, and pardon for what 
they left undone ; for the concems of the common- 

* ThUi broke ont in the eonralship of Q. Pompetna and L. Sylla. In 
the very beginninf of thia war, Mithridatea, baring got Q. Oppiaa tbe 
proeoQsul into bis banda, put bim in irons. Re likewiae aeised Mardaa 
Aquilius ; and aetting bim on an aaa, preoeded by a public criei^wbo 
proclaimed bi» approaeb by name, orderad bim to be earried to Pergamm ; 
wbare be no aooner arrivod tban nielted gold waa poumd down bis tbroat. 
He then sent letters to ail tbe govemora of tbe Asiatie provinces, en- .^ 
Joining them, on tlie tbirtietb dav after tbe reoeipt of tbe said letton, 
to massacre ail tbe Romans and Italians in tbeir aérerai diotricta, wiib* 
out regard to ago or sex:'and to leave tbeir bodiea unbaried« a prey le 
tbe wikl beaste. On tbis ao gnat to exec at io n ensoed, Uiat npwardt 
of IMyOOOwwtalaiAinooediiy. 
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wealth recalled Sylla,* and Sylla himself recalled 
Murena from the prosecution of that war. 

But Mithridates employed the interval that fol- 
lowed, Dot in endeavours to blot out the memory of 
the ancient quarrel, but in cpncerting measures to 
renew the war; and, after building and equipping 
.vast fleets, levying great armies in ail the countries 
'whence troops could be had, and causing a report 
to be 9pread that his design was to make war on the 
people of Bosphorous, his neighbours; he sent ambas- 
Baders from Êcbatana into Spain, to treat with the 
'gênerais then at war with the republic : that, obli- 
ging you to make head both by sea and land against 
two mighty enemies acting in concert, and in prov- 
inces so very remote and distant from each other, 
you might find yourselves embarrassed by the double 
attack, and be reduced to the necessity of fighting 
for your empire. But one part of this storm, which 
proceeded from Sertorius and Spain,t and was by far 
the most formidable and threatenin^ was dissipa ted 
by the divine conduct and singular valour of Pompey ; 
and in the other scène of action, afifairs were so 
managed by Lucullus, that great and illustrions 
commander, that his glorious successes in the begin- 

* While 8yUa waa enga^ in the Mithridatic war the Action of Mariua 
and Cinna prevailing at Itome, great disturbances ensued, and many of 
the most considérable men of tlie commonwealth were killed. Tliis 
obliged Syila to conclude a peace haatily with Mithridates, that be might 
be tbe sooner at liberty to retum to Rome to quell thèse tumnlts. Murena, 
being le^ behind as Sylla's lieutenant in Abia, to see to the exeontion (tf 
the treaty of 'peace, and settle the aflhirs of those provinces, was not 
over-serupuloiis with regard to Mithridates ; but, fired with the Jore of 
military glory, at finit undnrtook small, and afterward great expéditions 
against him. Whereon Sylla, tbinking it inconj|ta&nt with the honour 
or the Roman name not to stand to the arii?l||i of peace, recalled 
Murena oat of Asia. 

t Sertorius, a partisan of Marias, on Sylla's retnm to Italy, fled with 
Cinua into 9pAin ; where. having gained many nations in those parts fo 
his interest, he supponed the Marian cause with great bravery. and fï«- 
qaently routed the Roman armies: bnt. being proscribed by Sylla, .aQd 
btftrayed by Marcus Antonius, Marcus Perpenna, and some othem who 
bad oonspired hia dMtraction, he was slain at an ttHsrtaininsnt» 
A.IX. O. (»1. 
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nîng may be justly attributed to his prudence, not 
to his good fortune ; whereas those latter disasters 
which hâve since befallen him seem purely the work 
of chance, and are not imputable to his misconduct. 
But of Lucullus I will speak elsewhere, and speak 
in such a manner, Romans, as neither to deprive him 
of any due praise, nor load him with false commenda> 
tions. At présent, as the chief design of -my speech 
is the honour and dignity of your empire, see what . 
ou(?ht to be your resentments on this occasion. . 

Your forefathers often engaged in war to irevenge . 
the insults offered to their marchants and seamen. 
How then oiight you to be fired when ypu call to 
mind, that in conséquence of a single express so . 
many thousand Roman citizens were butchered in 
one day! Corinth,* the pride and ornament of 
Greece, was by your ancestors doomed to utter de- 
struction, because of the insolent behaviour of the 
citizens to their ambassadors ; and will you suffer 
the tyrant to escape with impunity by whom acon- 
sular senator of the Roman people was condemned 
to be bound, scourged, and put to death with thé 
most cruel torments "? Your fathers would not per- ' 
mit the least infringement of their privilèges ; and 
will you tamely overlook the murder of Roman citi- 
zens? Thèse avenged even a verbal insuit on the 
dignity of their ambassador ; and shall the blood of 
a Roman senator, shed in the most cruel manner, 
cry for no vengeance from you ? Beware, citizens, 
beware, lest as it was glorious for them to transmit 
80 extensive an empire to posterity, your inability 
to préserve and défend it prove not infamous for 
you. What ! to appear unconcemed when the very 
safety and being of your allies is at stake ! Ario- 
barzanes, a sovereign prince, the friend and conféd- 
érale of the Roman people, is expelled his dominions. 
Two potent kings, the inveterate foes, not only of 

* Corinth was destroyed by the Romans under the oondact of Moq. 
miBBj A) U. Cl eo7. 
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Rome, but of every state in amity and alliance with 
her, threaten ail Asia. The provinces of Greece, 
and beyond the Hellespont, unable to repel the 
. -danger, look to you for aid ; but without daring, or 
thinking it safe, to name the particular gênerai they 
waiit, because you bave already put another into 
tbat commission. They see and know, as you do, 
that there is one man in whom ail great qualities 
meet ; and are the more impatient to be without him, 
as lie is so near at hand to undertake their defence. 
"A man whose very name and approach, though he 
came only vested with a naval commission, they 
nevertheless perceive to hâve checked and retarded 
the enemies' attempts. And because they dare not 
openly proclaim their desires, they silently implore 
you to consider them in common with the other 
allied provinces, as worthy of the protection of such 
a hero. This request is the more reasonable as we 
hâve lately sent them commanders, who indeed de- 
fended them from the énemy, but whose entrance into 
their cities diifered little from taking them by storm. 
As to the gênerai now in their eye, they hâve for- 
merly heard, but at présent find him so full of gen- 
tleness, modération, and humanity, that happiest 
appears the people among whom he longest résides. 
If ti^en your ancestors, unprovoked by any injury 
themselves, and merely for the sake of their allies, 
engaged in war with Antiochus, PhiUp, the iËtolians, 
and Carthaginians ; how much more ought you, irri- 
tated by a séries of personal affronts, to exert your- 
selves warmly in a quarrel where the dignity of 
your empire is united with the cause of your con- 
federates ; more especially as the fairest revenues 
of the republic are at stake 1 For the revenues of 
the other provinces are such as scarce to defray the 
expense of protecting them ; but Asia is a country 
so opulent and fertile, that whether we regard the 
richness of the soil, the variety of fruits, its abun- 
dant pastures, and the multitude of cominodities for 
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exportation, it easily claims the préférence to ail 
other climates. Aiid therefore, Romans, if you 
aspire either at success in war, or dignity in peace, 
you nmst not only défend this province from con- 
quest, but even from the appréhension of being 
invaded : for in other affairs, the loss is felt whea 
the disaster happens ; but in what regards the reve- 
nues of a State, not only real misfortunes, but the 
very appréhension of them, is productive of misclv^f : 
for when an enemy approaches, though no irruptiqa 
be yet niade, the cattle are abandoned, agriculture 
is neglected, and commerce stagnâtes. Thus ail 
taxes,* whetherv on shipping, manufactures, or the 
fruits of the earth, neceësarily cease; insomuch, 
that ihe bare rumour of danger, the very appréhen- 
sion of a war, often sinks the revenues of a whole 
year. What then may you suppose to be the situa- 
tion, either of those who pay, or those who coJlect, 
the public tributes, when they see themselves threat- 
ened with an invasion from two formidable mon- 
archsî When a single incursion of the enemy's 
cavalry may rifle at once the revenue of an entire 
year ? When the farmers of the taxes shaïl perceive 
that ail the people employed under them, in the 
forests, in the fîelds, in seaports, and in garrisons, 
are exposed to imminent danger ? Do you imagine 

« 

* There were three kinds of tributes or taxes, fVom which the Roman , * 
etate drew very ample revenues. The first was what ihey caJIed decimm * • 
or deoumœ^ corre^pondiiig to our word tithes : thone were exauf^d, not 
only of ail the Romans, but of ail the Roman allies, either within or 
without Italy, who farined public lands : but it is to be observed that 
thèse were for the most part only laid on corns wines, oils, and the 
smaller grains. The second was what they «alled scriptura.ti word 
whcli, 1 believe, cannot be reiidered by any oiie word in our laiiguage. 
We know well eiiough, however, what idea the Romans affixeil to it, 
and in what sensé they UMed it. They meant no more by it iban that 
branch of the revenue which was paid by those wlio enjoyed the privi- 
lège of forests and pasture-groundu belongiug to the public. This part 
of the revenue was probably ealled .scriphira, from the sum agreed on 
with the masters of the customs for the said privilège being entered ia 
a certain book. The third kind of lax was what they ealled portorruiiit 
which, except in a few minute circumstonces, correspoiidcd to otir cu^ 
tojns laid oo gooda imported and exported. 
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ît possible to enjoy the labours of ail thèse without 
preserving the labourers themselves, not only from 
the reality , but, as I said before, from the very dread 
of danger î 

Nor ought you to overlook the last point I pro- 
posed to mention, in speaking of the nature of the 
war; I mean what regards the fortunes of many 
Roman citizens; to which, my countrymen, your 
wiâdom ought to pay a particular regard : for the 
farmers of the revenue, men of worth and rank in 
the republic, hâve conveyed ail their wealth and 
efFects into that province ; and it is incumbent on 
you to bestow your utmost attention on the pré- 
servation of their fortunes: for if we hâve ever 
considered the public tributes as the sinews of the 
state', sure that order of men who are employed in 
coilècting them may be justly looked on as the 
cernent and support of ail the other orders. Besides, 
a number of active and industrious men of other 
dénominations, whose interest you ought to take 
care of in their absence, are some now trading in 
Asia,* while others bave laid out their money to a 
great extent in that province. Humanity therefore 
requires you to protect the fortunes of such a multi- 
tude of citizens; and prudence dictâtes that the 
ruin of so many individuals cannot fail to affect the 

gublic prosperity : for it will avail but little to recover 
y a victory what the officers of the revenue may 
hâve lost; because such as enjoyed the customs 
before will be disabled from renewing the farm, and 
others will avoid engaging through fear. Besides, 
instructed by past misfortunes, we ought sure to 

* Very many citizens had ibeir Ibrttmes lodged iji the hands of the 
trading men, who, in the very nature uf the thing, must suffer by the 
losaee of thèse traders. Pluiarch tnfnnns us that in Asia there were a 

êreat number ofTarmers ofthe public revenues, and Tactors, who mi8era- 
ly hardssed that province : and that they contusted of ail the several 
orders in Rotne (excepr thesenatohan), and especially oT the eqnestrian. 
of which there were inaiiy who were tithe-farmers, labourers, maaten 0{ 
Uu) cuitUNiMi, aad ooUeeiors of Uie paatnrafeaiid finrctc money. 
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keep in mind what the same province, and the same 
IVfithridates, taught us towards the beginning of the 
Asiatic war : for a number of citizens sustaining at 
that time great losses in Asia, we know that public 
crédit was at a stand at Rome, from^ a gênerai stop- 
page of payment. And, indeed, where a multitude 
of individuals in any state suffer an entire shipwreck 
of their fortunes, it is impossible but others must be 
involved in the same calamity. Shield the com- 
monwéalth, therefore, from this danger, and give 
crédit to a principle which expérience must hâve 
taught you. The public crédit at Rome, the circu- 
lation of money m the forum, is connected with, 
and dépendent on, the revenues of Asia ; the loss of 
which must infallibly draw after it the ruin of the 
other. Judge, then, whether you ought not to bend 
ail your cares to the vigorous prosecution of a war, 
in which the glory of your empire, the safety of 
your allies, the principal revenues of the state, and 
the properties of many illustrions citizens are con- 
nected with the defence of the republic. 

Having thus finished what I had to say conccrning 
the nature of the war, it now remains that I speak 
of its greatness. And this much I will venture to 
affirm, that it is indeed a necessary and unavoidable 
war, yet not so considérable as to give cause of fear. 
My principal endeavour, therefore, on this occasion, 
must be, tnat some particulars which deserve your 
utmost attention be not slightly overlooked as scarce 
worthy of notice. And hère, that every one may be 
sensible how disposed I am to allow ail that praise 
to Lucullus which is due to a brave citizen, a wise 
man, and a great gênerai, I readily own, that at his 
arrivsd the numerous forces of Mithridates were 
provided with every thing necessary or convenient ; 
that Cyzicum, the noblest city of Asia, and the best 
afTected to Rome, was invested and vigorously 
pressed by the kin&r in person, at the head of a for- 
midable army ; and that the courage, assiduity, and 
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admirable conduct of Lucullus, freed it from the 
imminent danger to which it was exposed. . I must 
add, that a strong and well appointed fleet, fitted ont 
by Sertorius's lieutenants, who bumed with désire to 
wreak their vengeance on Italy, was by the same 
gênerai defeated and sunk ; that in numberless en- 
counters besides, great bodies of the enemy's forces 
were overthrovni : that Pontus, heretofore inacces- 
sible to the Roman people, was exposed to the dép- 
rédations of our légions : that Sinope and Amisus, 
two çities of royal résidence, adomed and provided 
with ail the means of defence, with many other 
towns of Pontus and Cappadocia, were taken in one 
•march, and in one approach : that Mithridates him- 
self, despoiled of his hereditary and patemal domin- 
ions, was forced to ây a suppliant to other kings and 
States : and that ail thèse great actions were per- 
formed without loss to our allies, or diminution of 
our revenues. This, I think, sufficiently speaks his 
praise ; and I believe you will readily allô w, Romans, 
that none of the opposers of this law and measure 
hâve so fuUy enlarged on the merits of Lucullus 
from this place. 

But now, perhaps, it will be asked, if thèse things 
are so, how can so difficult a war still remain î Let 
us examine into this matter alittle ; for the question 
is not without foundation. Know then, Romans, 
that Mithridates âed from his kingdom, just as the 
famed Medea^ is said of old to hâve escaped out of 
the same Pontus ; whom report feigns to hâve scat- 
tered the limbs of her murdered brother in those 
places through which her father was to pass, that 
the care of collectingthem, and patemal grief, might 



* Medea, flying from her (hther ^etes, whom she had betrayed, by 
aMhiiing Jaaon to obtain the golden âeece, in order to retard his par- 
BUit, eut her brother Abeyrtus in pièce*, and strewed his limbs in the 
way ; that the flither's grief for the loee of his son, and his coneom to 
gather up his mangled remaina, might employ him so long as to aflbrd 
her time to escape. 

Cic. Vol. I.— K 
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stay the celerity of his pursuit. Thus Mithridates, 
to favour his flight, left in Pontus an immense col- 
lection of gold and silver, and other valuable and 
costly ornaments which he had either inherited 
from his ancestors, or got by plunder in the last 
Asiatic war, and treasured up in his own dominions. 
While OUI troops were employed in pillaging thèse, 
the person of the king escaped. Thus in the former 
case grief, in the latter joy, checked the eager désire 
of pursuit. In this flight, and under the influence 
of thèse terrors, he took refuge with Tigranes, king 
of Armenia, who received him kindly, roused him 
from his diflîdence, cheered him in his distress, and 
restored him to some degree of hope. Lucullus 
foUowed him with his army into this prince's terri- 
tories, where he found many. nations ready to op- 
pose him, from the dread they entertained of the 
Roman forces, though they were far from any design 
either to provoke or attack them. A prévalent and 
gênerai persuasion had likewise taken hold of the 
minds of the barbarians, that the design of pillaging 
a rich and awful temple had brought our army into 
those parts. Thus many very powerful nations 
were spirited up against us, by a new kind of terror 
and dread. Mean while our troopf , though they took 
the capital of Tigranes^s kingdom,* and routed the 
enemy in several encounters, were nevertheless 
dismayed at the distance of the provinces in which 
the^ foùght, and seized with a désire to retum to 
their own country. Hère let me stop ; for the issue 

* Car author hera'mftiw Tigranocerta, the capital or Armenia, which 
Tigranes built, and called ^er his own name. The walls of it were 
flfty oubits high ; and aîl V.Jt great and wealthy men of the kingdom, to 
testiiy their regard for Wn.j^ prince, bad removed thither with tbeir trea- 
auree, and made it the place of their abode. Plutarch tells us that Lu- 
cullus found hère 8000 talents, besides other riches. It was hère too 
that he defeated the forces of Mithridates and Tigranes, consisting of 
360,000 fool, and 50.000 horse. AHer this overthrow, the two kings 
assembled another army, of 70.000 foot, and 35,000 horse, which was 
again muted by Lucullus ; on which Tigranes retired farther into Arme- 
nia, and Mithridates made the beat of his way to Foutus. 
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of ail was, that our soldieris discovered a greater 
inclination to retire than to advance. But Mithri- 
« dates had by this tirae revived the courage of his 
troops, and found his army greatly increased by 
multitudes that flocked to him from his own domin- 
ions, and the numerous reinforcements of niany 
foreign kings and nations. This we learn froni ex- 
périence to be frequently the case, that the eminent 
distresses of princes, by the compassion they are 
apt to excite, raise powerful confederacies in their 
favpur, especially of such as are either monarchs 
themselves, or live in subjection to monarchy, be- 
cause to them the name of royalty sounds great and 
vénérable. Accordingly, he was able to elfect more 
after his defeat than in the very height of his pros- 
perity he durst présume to hope : for when he re- 
tumed to his own kingdom, not contented with so 
unexpected a pièce of good fortune, in recovering the 
possession of a country whence he thought himself 
expelled for ever, he even had the boldness to attack 
your brave and victorious army.* Suffer me, Ro- 
mans, in this place (after the example of the poets 
who Write of your aflfairs), to suppress the mention 
of our calamity, — a calamity so great that it reached 
the ears of Lucullus, not by any messenger escaped 
from the battle, but by the reports of public rumour. 
In this scène of distress, and amid the heavy losses 
of so destructive a war, L. Lucullus, who might in 
some measure perhaps hâve found a remedy for 
thèse evils, constrained by your orders, which, in 
imitation of former times, set bounds to the duration 
of his command, dismissed that part of the army 
which had completed its légal term of service, and 

* Finit be fell on L. Flaccus, whom Lucullus had lefl to command 
the army in Pontus ; and then on C. Triarius, one of Lucullus's lieu- 
tenants, who was seat with a new army to succeed Flaccus. Triarius, 
hearing that Lucullus was on the march himself to join the army, and 
desiring to engross the whole glory of the victory, gave Mithridatas 
battle ; in which he was routed, with ihe loss of twenty-four military 
Uibanes, 150 centurions, and upwards of 7000 private mon. 
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delivered over the other to Glabrio. I designedly 
pass over many thing^, leaving it to your own con- 
jectures to inform you how important that war is 
likely to prove, in which, after the defeat of your 
former army, you are still to oppose, under the 
auspices of a new commander, the confederacy of 
two powerful kings, the renewed hostilities of re- 
sentful nations, and the en tire forces of unsubdued 
countries. 

Methinks I hâve said ehough to prove that the 
war is in its nature necessary, and by its importance^ 
dangerous. Let me now speak of the choice of a* 
gênerai fit to command in such a wat, and hâve the 
charge of so great an undertaking. It were to be 
wished, Romans, that this state so abounded with 
raen of courage and probity, as to make it a matter 
of difficulty to détermine to whom chiefly you should 
intrust the conduct of so important and dangerous a 
war : but as Pompey is universally allowed, not only 
to surpass the gênerais of the présent âge, but even 
those of antiquity, in military famé, what reason 
can any raan assign why he should hesitate a mo- 
ment in the présent choice î To me four qualifica- 
tions seem requisite to form a complète gênerai : a 
thorough knowledge of war, valour, authority, and 
good fortune. But where is the man that possesses, 
or indeed can be required to possess, greater abilities 
in war than Pompey : one that from a boy, and the 
exercises of the school, passed into his father's* 
camp, and began the study of the military art, during 
the progress of a raging war, maintained by a fu- 
rious enemy : who, before the period of childhood 
was elapsed, commenced a soldier under a great 
gênerai: who, in the very dawn of youth, was him- 



* Cn. Pompeias Strabo, who wan Cato's colleague in the consulahip. ' 
He flenred wlth great repntation as proconsul during the Italie war, and 
was afterward gênerai of the army sent to act against Cinna; on which 
occasion his son Pompey the Great, tben but seyenteen years old, served 
under him. 
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self at the head of a mighty army : who has fought 
more pitched battles than others hâve maintained 
Personal disputes : carried on more wars than others 
nave acquired knowledge of by reading : reduced 
more provinces than others hâve aspired to even in 
thougnt : whose youth was trained to the profession 
of arms, not by precepts derived from others, but 
the highest office of command ; not by personal 
mistakes in war, but a train of important victories ; 
not by a séries of campaigns, but a succession of tri- 
umphs î In fine, what species of war can be named 
kl which tiie fortune of the republic has not given 
him an opportunity of exercising himself? The 
civil, the African, the transalpine, the servile, the 
naval ; together with that of Spain, in which such a 
multitude of our own citizens and warlike foreigners 
were concerned. So many and différent wars, 
against such a variety of foes, not only carried on, 
but happily terminated, by this one man, sufficiently 
proclaim that there is no part of military knowledge 
in which he is not an accomplished m aster. 

But where can I find expressions equal to the 
valour of Cneius Pompey î What can any one de- 
liver on this subject, either worthy of him new to 
you, or unknown to the most distant nations? For 
thèse, as common opinion would hâve it, are not 
the only virtues of a gênerai ; industry in business, 
intrepidity in dangers, vigour in action, promptness 
in exécution, prudence in concerting: ail which 
qualities appear with greater lu^re in him than in 
ail the other gênerais we ever saw or heard of. 
Italy is a witness, which the victorious Sylla him- 
self owned wàs delivered by his valour and timely 
succour. Sicily is a witness, which he extricated 
from the many dangers that surrounded héron every 
side, not by the terror of his arms, but by the promp- 
titude of his counsels. Africa is a witness, which 
overflowed with the blood of those very enemies 
that in numerous swarms laid waste her fields. Gaul 

K9 
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18 a witness, through which a way was laid open 
for our légions into Spain, by the slaughter of her 
armies. Spain is a witiiess, which has often beheld 
multitudes of our enemies overthrown and eut to 
pièces by this hero. Italy is again and repeatedly 
a witness, which, when oppressed with the cruel 
and formidable war of the gladiators, implored bis 
assistance in his absence. The very rumour of his 
approach damped and broke the force of that war, 
and his arrivsd extinguished and eut it up by the 
roots. At présent aU maritime states, ail foreign 
kingdoms and nations, the whole extent of the océan, 
with the most distant bays and harbours on every 
coast, are so many witnesses of his merit. For 
what sea was of late years so well guarded as to 
be secure î So retired as to escape the researches 
of our enemies î Where was the sailor that in 
venturing himself on the océan did not hazard the 
loss either of life or liberty ; being obliged to traverse 
seas covered with pirates, or expose himself to the 
inclemency of the winter î Who would ever hâve 
believed that a war so considérable, so shameful, 
80 lasting, so varions and widely diffused, could hâve 
either been finished in one year by ail the gênerais 
of the commonwealth, or by one gênerai in the com- 
pass of a whole life î What province did you pos- 
sess at that time uninfested by pirates? What 
branch of your revenue was safe î Which of your 
allies did your arms screen from insuit ? What 
State was protected by your fleets? How many 
isles were forsaken by their inhabitants î How 
many confederate cities were either abandoned 
through fear, or became the prey of merciless pi- 
rates ? 

But why do I confine myself to the mention of 
remote transactions î It was of old, it was, I say, 
the distinguishing character of the Roman people to 
make war on distant countries, and employ the forces 
of the empire, not in defence of their own habita- 
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lions, but to guard the properties of their allies. 
Shall I take notice of the sea's being shut up to your 
allies, when the very armies of the republic durst not 
pass over to Brundusium but in the dead of winter î 
Shall I complain of the many prisoners made of 
foreign nations on their journey to Rome, when a 
ransom was paid even for the ambassadors of the 
Roman people ? Shall I mention how unsafe the 
océan was to merchants^ when the twelve lictors of 
your chief magistrale fell into the hands of pirates î* 
Why should I speak of Cnidus, Colophon, or Samos, 
with innumerable other stately cities, taken by the 
corsairs, when you know that your very harbours, 
those harbours whence you dérive your strength and 
greatness, were forced to submit to their swayî 
Hâve you forgot that the celebrated port of Cajeta, 
when fuU of ships, was, in présence of a Roman 
pretor, plundered by pirates î That the children of 
the very man who had formerly fought them on that 
coast were by them carried off from Misenum î Need 
I déplore our loss of Ostia,t so dishonourable to the 
commonwealth, when a fleet, commanded by a Ro- 
man consul, was taken and destroyed by pirates, 
almost within view of Rome itself î Immortal gods ! 
could the incredible and astonishing valour of one 
man, in so short a time, throw such a lustre on the 
^ state, that you, who so lately saw a fleet of enemies 
" in the mouth of the Tiber, hear not now of one pirate 
within the limits of the Mediterranean î Nor must I 
forget with what despatch ail this was executed, 

* He hère places the twelve axes, or badges of distinction ofthe pre- 
tors* office, for the pretors themselves. The prêtons had two axes car- 
ried before them in the city, and six in their provinces. Hence we learn, 
jArom the number twelve -hère mentioned, that two pretors were made 
prisoners on this occasion. Thèse were Sextilius and Oilinus, who were 
Mized, logether with their badges and lictors. by the pirates. 

t Ostia was a city built by Ancus Martios at the mouth of the Tiber. 
So daring were the pbtttes, that they landed atthis town, and bnmt and 
plundered the Roman vessels ; and, as If they entertained no thoufhtsof 
retnmlng, remained there, with ail theUrbooty and the prisoners that had 
escaped slaughter, as in a city belonging to theaiflelves. 
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thoii^h you youraelves are no strangers to it : for 
whut iiiuu, êither urged by the calls of business, or 
prompted by a désire of gain, could in so short a 
titue visit so many coasts, and accomplish so many 
voyagea, as the fleet under the command of Pompey 
has done in the pursuits of war î Before the seasoa 
for sailing was corne, he touched at Sicily, visited 
the coast of Africa, and thence retuming to Sar- 
dinia with his fleet, secured there three granaries of 
the republic, with strong squadrons and garrisons. 
After this, having strengthened the two Spains and 
Cisalpine Gaul with troops and fleets, and sent de- 
tachments to Illyricum, Achaia, and ail the states of 
Greece, he bent his course towards ïtaly; where 
leaving powerful squadrons and garrisons behind 
him to maintain the repose of the Adriatic and Tus- 
can seas, he, in forty-nine days after weighing from 
Brundusium, added ail Cilicia to the Roman empire ; 
and either took, destroyed, or forced to submit to his 
authority, ail the pirates that had so long infested 
the coasts of the Mediterranean. The same gêne- 
rai, when the Cretans sent ambassadors to him as far 
as Pamphylia, to implore his clemency,* did notais- 
courage their hopes of being admitted to a surrender, 
but ordered them to give hostages. Thus Pompey 
in the end of winter prepared for, in the beginning 
of spring entered on, and towards the middle of sum- 
mer finished this formidable war, which had con- 
tinued so long, and was become so wide and uni ver- 
sai as to involve in its bosom ail states and nations. 
Such is the divine and incredible valour of this 

* The Cretans, dreading lest if Metellas made hitnself master of tbe 
island, he woald put ail the inhabitants to the sword, sent ambassadors 
to Pompey, with a proffer of surrendering themselves to him, (Vom whom 
they expecteda milder fkte. Pompey, williiig to deprive Metellus of the 
flory of conquering Crète, sent Octavius, une of his lieutenants, with 
orden that he should withdraw flrom the island. Octavius even went so 
fhr as ts aid the Cretans against Metellus, whom nevertheless he fbrced 
to submit, and punished them with great severity. Thoogh this circom- 
stance in reality raflects no great .honour on Pompey, yet Cicero hera 
artAïUy tums it to his praise. 
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gênerai. But what are we to think of those other 
numberless and astonishing virtues 1 mentiôned be- 
fore ? for ability in war is not the only qualification 
we are to look for in a great and consummate gêne- 
rai. Many other illustrious talents ought to accom- 
pany and march in the train of this virtue. And, first, 
what spotless innocence is required in the character 
of a gênerai 1 What tempérance in ail circumstances 
of life î What untainted honour ? What affability ? 
What pénétration î What a fund of humanity î Let 
us briefly examine how conspicuous ail thèse quali- 
ties are in Pompey : for hère, Romans, we shall find 
them in the most exalted degree. But we can ne ver 
so well know and comprehend them by considering 
them apart, as when we judge of them in compari- 
8on with others. Is that man to be ranked among 
the number of great gênerais in whose army com- 
missions are bought and sold î Can he hâve high and 
honourable views for the interest of the state who 
employs the raoney furnished out of the treasury 
towards the carrying on a war, either in bribing the 
magistrates to procure him some bénéficiai province, 
or in serving the mean purposes of usury at Rome ? 
Your whispers, Romans, discover that you know the 
persons chargeable with this reproach : for ray part, 
I name nobody ; nor can any one take ofFence with- 
out previously owning himself guilty. But which of 
you is ignorant of the many cruel calamities occa- 
sioned by this avarice of gênerais in ail places where 
our armies come î . Call to mind the marches that 
hâve of late years been made by our gênerais in 
Italy, throùgh towns and territories belonging to 
Roman cilizens. You will thereby the more easily 
be enabled to form a judgment of what must hâve 
passed in foreign countries. I will even venture to 
affirm that your enemies hâve suffered less by the 
arms of your troops, than your allies by fumishing 
them winter-quarters ; for that gênerai can never 
restrain his soldiers, who is unable to restrain him- 
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eelf ; nor be an impartial judge with regard to others, 
who déclines an impartiid trial in his own case. Is 
it any wonder then that Pompey should be allowed 
so far to surpass other gênerais, when his march 
through Asia was conducted with such order and dis- 
cipline, that not only the hands, but the very foot- 
steps of his numerous army, are said to hâve been 
without the least olSence to the nations at peace 
with Rome î And as to the modération at présent 
observed by his troops in their winter-quarters, 
every day^s letters and talk bear witness to it ; for 
80 far is any one from being compelied to con- 
tribute to the maintenance of his soldiers, that even 
such as voluntarily offer are not permitted ; in which 
we may behold the true spirit of our ancestors, who 
considered the houses of their friends and allies, not 
with an eye to the cravings of avarice, but as places 
of refuge against the severity of winter. 

But let us now consider his tempérance in other 
respects. To what, think you, are we to attribute 
the incredible celerity and despatch of his voyages ? 
for sure neither the extraordinary strength of the 
rowers, nor the matchless art of the pilots, nor the 
indulgent breath of new winds, waftedhim so swiftly 
to the ends of the earth. But those indirect aims 
that are wont to create so many obstacles to others 
retarded not him in the prosecution of his design. 
No avancions vie ws diverted him into the pursuit of 
plunder, no criminal passion seduced him into plea- 
sure, the charms of a country provoked not his de- 
light, the réputation of a city excited not his curi- 
osity, nor could even labour itself sooth him into a 
désire of repose. In fine, he laid it down to himself 
as a law, not so much as to visit those paintings, 
statues, and other ornaments of the Greek cities, 
which the gênerais his predecessors thought they 
might carry off at pleasure Accordingly, ail the 
people in those parts consider Pompey, not as a gên- 
erai sent from Rome, but as one descended from 
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heaven ; and they now at last begin to believe that 
there were formerly among the Romans men of this 
heroic modération ; a tradition, which foreign nations 
hâve of late regarded as fabulons, and contrived to 
impose on posterity. But now the lustre of our 
empire has spread itself over thèse countries : now 
they begin to be sensible that it was not without rea- 
son their ancestors, while we had magistrates of such 
distinguished modération, chose rather to be subject 
to the Roman peopl^ than to command over others. 
Besides, he is so easy of access to those in a private 
station, and so ready to listen to the complaints of 
the injured, that though in dignity he surpasses the 
greatest princes, in gentleness he appears on a level 
with the lowest of the people. His prudence in 
counsel, his majestic and copions elocution, with 
that dignity of person which speaks him boni to 
command, hâve often been experienced by your- 
selves, Romans, in this very place. What are we to 
think of his good faith towards his allies, when his 
very enemies of ail nations own it to be without 
stain ! Such too is his humanity, that it is hard to 
say whether his foes more dread his valour in the 
field, or are charmed with his modération after con- 
quest. And shall it then admit of a doubt, whether 
the management of this important war ought to be 
committed to a man who seems by divine appoint- 
ment sent into the world to put an end to ail the 
wars that harass the présent âge ? 

And because authority is of eminent influence, in 
the conduct of war, and the administration of miU- 
tary command ; sure no one can be ignorant that 
this is a distinguishing part of our generaPs charac- 
ter. E very man will allô w that nothing is of greater 
conséquence in war than the opinion which both 
friends and foes entertain of your gênerais ; since it 
evidently appears, that in the greatest aflairs, where 
love, hatred, fear, or contempt are often of décisive 
influence, men are no less apt to be swayed by the 
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reports of famé than by principles founded ou rea- 
son. Where then was there ever a name on earth 
more renowned than his ? Who has yet equalled 
him in great actions î And, to mention what prop- 
erly constitutes authority, where is the man of 
whose merit you hâve formed so high and advan- 
tageous a judgment 1 Do you imagine there is in 
the world a coast so unfrequented, as not to hâve 
been reached by the famé of that day, when the 
whole people of Rome crowding into the forum, and 
ail the temples whence it could be seen, demanded 
Pompey alone to command in a war, which regarded 
the common interest of ail nations ? Therefore, to 
say no more, nor be obliged to strengthen by exam- 
ples taken from others, what I hâve affirmed of the 
prevalence of his authority in war ; let me hâve re- 
course to the same Pompey for instances of what- 
ever is illustrions and great. The day he was named 
to the command of the piratical war, from the great- 
est dearth and scarcity of provisions ever known, the 
very crédit of his name sank their price so much, 
that they could scarce hâve been purchased lower 
in a year of peace and plenty. After the fatal loss 
sustained in Pontus, in the battle of which I a Httle 
before reminded you with reluctance; while our 
allies trembled; while our enemies grew in spirit 
and strength ; while the province was destitute of 
sufficient protection; we must doubtiess. Romans, 
hâve been dtspossessed of ail Asia had not the for- 
tune of Rome, in that perilous conjuncture, provi- 
dentially brought. Pompey into those parts. His 
arrivai stayed the triumph of Mithridates exultingin 
the pride of victory ; and put a stop to the march of 
Tigranes, who threatened to overrun Asia with a 
formidable army. And is it a question with any one 
what he will effect by his courage, who e£fected so 
much by his authority ? Or with what ease he will 
protect your allies and revenues with an army, whose 
very name and réputation secured them from insuit ^ 
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But what clearly shows his high réputation with 
the enemies of the people of Rome is, that however 
remote and distant, they nevertheless ail in so short 
a time submitted to his authority. The Cretan am- 
bassadors, though they had a Roman army and gên- 
erai iii their island, came and sought out Pompey in 
the extremities of the empire, and made an ofier of 
surrendering ail their cities into his hands. Didnot 
Mithridates himseif send an ambassador into Spain 
to Pompey, who aiways considered him as one really 
invested with that character ? Though those who 
took umbrage at the deputation's being addressed 
chiefly to him, chose rather to regard him as a spy. 
From ail thèse circumstances. Romans, you may 
now form a judgment, how décisive this authority, 
confirmed by so many great actions since, and ren- 
dered conspicuous by your advantageous déclara- 
tions in its favour, is like to prove with those foreign 
princes and states. It remains, that with ail the 
caution and brevity befitting a man who is to speak 
of the effects of the divine bounty, I say something 
of his good fortune ; a blessing which, though no man 
canattachto his own person, yet every man may 
celebrate and record in another. And indeed I am 
inclined to believe, that offices of command, and the 
conduct of armies, were so often bestowed ou 
Maximus, M arcellus, Scipio, M arius, and other great 
gênerais, not only on account of their valour, but 
from the opinion entertained of their good fortune : 
for certainly in the case of some eminent heroes there 
appears a happy destiny derived from heaven, con- 
ducting the m to the exécution of ail those wonders 
to which théy owe their greatness and renown. But 
with regard to the man whose good fortune I now 
oelebrate, I shall use such modération of speech as, 
without making him absolute master of events, will 
serve only to show that we hâve neither forgot his 
past, nor despair of his future success. Thus shall 
my discourse savour neither of impiety, nor ingrati- 

Cic. Vol. I. — L 
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tude. I shall not, therefore, Romans, cxpatiate hère 
on his great actions at home and abroad, by sea and 
land, with the unusual success that has attended 
them : a success so great, that not only did his coun- 
trymen always concur with, his allies perform, and 
his enemies submit to whatever he desired ; but even 
the winds and waves seem to hâve been obsequious 
to his will. Suffice it in few words to say, that no 
man was ever yet so presumptuous as even silently 
to conceive a wish that the immortal gods would 
crown him with so many and distinguished proofs of 
their favour, as they hâve bestowed on Pompey. 
That thèse, O Romans, may ever adhère to and be 
inséparable from his person, you ought to pray and 
wish, as I am confident you do, as well on account 
of the public prosperity, as out of real regard to the 
man. As, therefore, this war is so necessary that 
it cannot be avoided ; so important'that it must be 
managed with the utmost address ; and as you may 
now commit it into the hands of a gênerai who, to 
the most consummate knowledge in the art of war, 
joins eminent courage, an illustrious réputation, and 
unparalleled success: will ye hesitate. Romans, to 
employ so favourable an opportunity, presented and 
put into your hands by the immortal gods for the 
préservation and enlargement of your empire î 

Were Pompey at this time at Rome, in the station 
of a private citizen, he is yet the only person fit to 
be chosen for the management of so great a war : 
but now, when with other urgent advantages, this 
powerful motive likewise concur s ; thathe is already 
on the spot ; that he is at the head of an army ; that 
he can immediately join it to the forces now in those 
parts ; what wait we for î or why do we not, when 
the gods so clearly discover their pleasure, intrust 
likewise this royal war to the care of the man who 
has already terminated so many others with the high- 
est advantage to the state ? But Q. Catulus, a man 
of an illustrious character, a great lover of his coun- 
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try, and distinguished by the most eminent proofs of 
your regard : and Q. Hortensias, conspicuous by ail 
the advantages of honour, fortifie, virtue, and genius, 
differ from my opinion. Thèse, I own, are men 
whose sentiments hâve always had great weight 
with you, and doubtless very deservedly : but on this 
occasion, though some of the best and bravest men 
in Rome be against me, yet setting authority aside, 
I think we may come at the trulh by reason and in- 
quinr ; the rather, because my very adversaries agrée 
to ail I hâve advanced, that this war is necessary and 
important ; and that ail the great qualities requisite 
for conducting it are to be found in Pompey. What 
then is the argument of Hortensius ? If âll import- 
ant affairs are to pass through the hands of one man, 
Pompey is doubtless the most deserving : but it were 
dangerous to trust so much power with one person. 
This position, refuted rather by facts than by reason- 
ing, is now become quite stale : for you, Q. Horten- 
sius, with that masterly and commanding éloquence 
which is peculiar to you, spoke fuUy and forcibly 
against Aulus Gabinius, a brave tribune ; both in the 
senate, when his law for putting the war against the 
pirates into the hands of one gênerai was brought 
before that assembly ; and from this place, when it 
was proposed to the considération of the people. 
But tell me, in the name of ail the gods ! if your au- 
thority had availed more with the Roman people than 
the considération of their own safety andtrue inter- 
est, should we at this day hâve been in possession of 
80 much glory, or really enjoyed the sovereignty of 
the universe 1 for could we then be deemed to pos- 
sess this sovereignty, when the ambassadors, pretors, 
and questors of the Roman people were liable to an 
ignominious captivity î when we were deprived of 
ail communication, either public or private, with our 
provinces î when navigation was so totally at a 
8tand that we could transact no business l>eyond 
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sea, whether il regarded the interest of the whole 
State or the properties of particular persons % 

For was there ever a state — I speak not of the 
Athenians, who are said to hâve been once very 
po werful at sea ; iior of the Carthaginians, renowned 
for their fleets and naval strength ; nor of the Rho- 
dians, the glory of whose maritime expéditions has 
reached even our days : but was there, I say, ever a 
state so inconsiderable, an island so small, that could 
not of herseif défend her own ports and territory, 
with some part at least of the maritime coast and 
région ? and yet, for a continued train of years be- 
fore the Gabinian law, the very people of Rome, 
whose réputation in sea aifairs has remained even 
to our days without stain, were not only divested of 
far the greatest part of their traffic, but even 
wounded in their dignity and naval dominion. We, 
whose ancestors vanquished King Antiochus and 
Perseus at sea, and came off victorious in ail naval 
engagements with the Carthaginians, a nation thor- 
oughîy expert and practised in maritime afifairs: 
we, I say, were then nowhere a match for a band 
of pirates. We, too, who heretofore not only 
guarded Italy from insults, but by the very réputa- 
tion of our strength secured the quiet of our allies 
in ail parts, however remote ; insomuch that the 
island of Delos, distant from Rome so far as the 
^gean Sea, the mart of ail nations, aboùnding in 
wealth, small in circumference, unprotected by walls, 
had yet nothing to fear : even we, thèse very Ro- 
mans, were then not only excluded from our prov- 
inces, the maritime parts of Italy, and our harbours 
on the seacoast, but durst not so much as appear on 
the Appian Way.* And yet at that very time, the 

* The Api^an Way was so called trom Appius Claudius Uie censor, 
by whom it was made. It reached at firet Irom Rome to Capua, begin- 
ning at the Porta Capena, as we leam nrom Froniinus ; and was aAer- 
waird carried on as far as Brundusium. Cicero says hère ihat the Roinan 
people were deprired or it, because that part of it which was next the 
wan infested by the pirates. 
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magistrates of the Roman people were not ashamed 
to mount this tribunal, adorned by their ancestors 
with naval spoils, and the beaks of ships taken from 
the enemy. 

The people of Rome were sensible, Q. Hortensias, 
that wnen you, and such as were in your way of 
thinking, delivered your sentiments on the law then 
proposed, you did it with an honest intention; and 
yet, in an affair that regarded the common safety, 
they were more swayed by a sensé of their own 
su£ferings, than a respect for your authority. There- 
fore one law, one man, one year, not only delivered 
us from that state of wretchedness and infamy, but 
effectually proved to ail nations and people ttiat we 
were at length become the real lords of the earth and 
sea. On this account I cannot forbear expressing 
a greater indignation at the affront offered to Gabi- 
nius, shall I say, or Pompey, or, as was really the 
case, to both, in refusing to let Pompey hâve Gabi- 
nius for his lieutenant-general, though he earnestly 
sought and desired it 1 Ought the gênerai who de- 
manded an agreeable lieutenant to assist him in so 
great a war, to hâve been refused ; when other com- 
manders, who marched out to plunder the provinces 
and pillage our allies, carried with them what lieu- 
tenant-generals they pleased 1 Or ought the man 
who proposed a law tending to secure the honour 
and safety of Rome and ail nations, to hâve been 
excluded from sharing the glory of that gênerai and 
army, whose destination was the fruit of his coun- 
sels, and effected at his personal péril î Could C. 
Falcidius, Q. Metellus, Q. Caelius Latiniensis, Cn. 
Lentulus ; ail whom I mention with respect, bé one 
year tribunes of the people, and the next appointée 
Ûeutenant-generals : and shall such a vigorous oppo- 
sition be formed against Gabinius alone, who in a 
war carried on in conséquence of his law, and by an 
army and gênerai of his appointment, ought doubt- 

L2 
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less to hâve the préférence to ail others? But I 
hope the consuls will bring the affair before the 
senate ; or if they shall décline it, or raise any âif^ 
ficulties, I hère déclare that I myself will undertake 
the business ; nor shall the contradictory decrees of 
any man, Romans, deter me, under your protection, 
from asserting your just rights and privilèges ; nor 
shall I regard any thing but the interposition of the 
tribunes, which I hope will not without repeated 
considération be exerted on this occasion, even by 
those who threaten us with it. And truly in my 
opinion, Romans, Aulus Gabinius, the author of the 
maritime war, and ail that was then done, is the 
only person proper to act as an assistant to Pompey ; 
because the one, by your suffrages, devolved that 
war on the other ; and he on whom it was devolved 
undertook and brought it to a period. 

It now remains that I speak to the opinion and 
judgment of Q. Catulus ; who, having put the ques- 
tion, that if in ail emergencies you placed your hopes 
on Pompey alone, to whom could you hâve recourse 
in case of any disaster befalling him ; repeated the 
genuine fruit of his own virtue and dignity, when 
with unanimous voice you called out, that in such 
an event he himself was the man on whom you 
would rest your hopes. And indeed he is a man of 
such a character, that no undertaking is so great or 
difficult which he cannot direct by his counsels, 
support by his integrity, and terminale by his valeur. 
But in the point now before us, I entirely diifer from 
him; because the more uncertain and the shorter 
human life is, the more it behooves the common- 
wealth, while the gods indulge that favour, to avail 
herself of the virtues and talents of a great man ; 
but it is dangerous to allow of innovations contrary 
to the customs and précédents of former ages.\ I 
shall not observe hère, that our ancestors in peace 
always adhered to custom, but during war yielded 
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to^necessity : that they were ever ready to change 
their measures as new emergencies required an 
altération of counsels: neither shall I take noticQ, 
that two very important wars, the Carthaginian and 
the Spanish, were finished by one gênerai : that two 
very powerful cities, Carthage and Numantia, which 
threatened to check the growth of our empire, were- 
both destroyed by the same Scipio : I shaÛ not men- 
tion the late example of C. Marins, on whom you 
and your fathers thought it proper to rest your whole 
hopes of empire,. and commit to his sole manage- 
ment the wars with Jugurtha, with the Teutones, 
and with the Cimbri. I shall only désire you to call 
to mind how many things contrary to custom passed 
in the case of this very Pompey, with the hearty 
concurrence of Catulus, who now so strenuously 
opposes the granting him any new powers. 

For what could be more contrary to custom, than 
for a young man, without any public character, at a 
juncture dangerous to his country, to levy an armyî 
He did levy one. To command it in person ? He 
did command it. To conduct it with ability and 
success ? He did with both. What could be more 
unprecedented than to commit the charge of an 
army ahd province to a mère youth, whose âge fell 
far short of that u&ually required in a senator ? To 
intrust him with the government of Sicily and Africa, 
and the conduct of the war in those parts. He be- 
haved notwithstanding with singular integrity, wis- 
dom, and courage ; terminated the war in Africa 
with success ; and brought home his army victorious. 
Was there ever an instance of a Roman knight hon- 
oured with a triumph 1 yet this sight thé people of 
Rome not only beheld, but considered as of ail others 
the most désirable and worthy their regard. Was 
it ever known, when we had two consuls of distin- 
guished valour and renown, that a Roman knight 
should be sent in place of one of them, to command 
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in a great and formidable warl Yet he was sent ; 
and when some at that time objected in the senate, 
that a private man ought not to be sent in place of 
a consul ; L. Philippus is reported to bave said, that 
it was bis opinion he should be sent, not in place of 
one, but of both the consuls.* So well were ail 
men persuaded of bis capacity for the administration 
of public affairs, that though but a youth, he was 
intrusted with the functions of two consuls. What 
could be more extraordinary, than that the senate 
should for bis sake dispense with the laws, and suifer 
him to be chosen consul, before he was of an âge 
to exercise the lowest magistracy? What could 
be more incredible, than that while only a RonSan 
knight, he l^hould be a second time permitted to tri- 
umph by a decree of the senate 1 AU the novelties 
that bave happened among men, since the first mem- 
ory of time, fall short of those that meet in the 
person of Pompey alone. And, what is still more, 
ail thèse numerous honours, new and extraordinary 
as they are, were conferred on him by the advice of 
Q. Catulus, and other illustrions persons of the same 
dignityv 

It behooves them therefore to consider, whether it 
ma;y not seem unjust and presumptuous, if, after 
having been so warmly seconded by you in the de- 
sign of promoting and honouring Pompey, they 
should.now oppose your judgment, and the authority 
of the Roman people, in favour of the same person ; 
especially as you are armed with suflScient power 
to support your choice against ail opposition ; hav- 
ing abready, in spite of their endeavours to prevent 
it, singled out this man from among ail your other 



* The two consuls at-that time were Lejftdus and Çatolus, men of 
considérable réputation both in politics and war. it could not therefore 
but redound much to the honour of Pompey, that in ihe opinion of so 
wise and able a senator as L. Philippus, he waa to be intrusted prefer- 
ably to two fucta consuls, with the conduct of a dangerous and difflcult 
war. 
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gênerais to command in the war with the pirates. 
If y ou did this rashly, and without due regard to the 
interests of your country, they hâve reason to inter- 
pose their authority, and endeavour to rectify your 
délibérations : but if you formed a truer judgment 
of what was advantageous to the state ; if, thoujp^h 
opposed by them, you took the justest nleasures for 
securing the dignity of the empire, and the repose 
of the universe ; let thèse rulers of the senate at 
length acknowledge that both they and others ought 
,to submit to the authority of the whole body of the 
Roman people. But in this Asiatic war agamst two 
powerful kings, there is not only occasion for those 
military talents so conspicuous in Pompey, but for 
many other great and eminent virtues. It is difficult 
in Asia, Ciiicia, Syria, and other nations so remote 
fVom Rome, for a gênerai to behave in such a man- 
ner as that he shali think of nothing but war and 
conquest. And even where modesty and tempér- 
ance hoid some under restraint, yet nobodybe^ieves 
it, so great is the number of the greedy and rapa- 
cious. It is indeed impossible to express, Romans, 
how odious we are become among foreign nations, 
on account of the iniquities and oppressions of those 
whom of late years we hâve sent to govem them. 
What temple in thèse lands hâve our magistrates 
left unprofaned î What city hâve they held sacred î 
What house has been free from their violations? 
Pretences are sought to attack every weaithy and 
opulent place whose plunder promises to gratify the 
avarice of our commanders. Willingly would I 
debate thèse matters with Q. Catulus and Q. Hor- 
tensius, men of eminent worth and dignity ; for they 
are acquainted with the sufferings of our allies, see 
their distresses, and hear their complaints. Is it 
against the enemies of Rome, and in defence of your 
allies, that you send an army ? or are you minded 
under this pretence to attack your friends and con- 
federates î Where is the state in ail Asia that can 
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set bounds to the ambition and avarice, I will not say 
of a gênerai, or his lieutenant, but of a single tribune 
of the ariny î 

Supposing therefore you should hâve a gênerai 
who may appear capable of defeating the forces of 
thèse two powerful kings in a pitched battle ; yet, 
unless he is also one that can restrain his hands, 
eyes, and thoughts from the riches of our allies, 
from their wives and children, from the ornaments 
of their cities and temples, and from the gold and 
treasures of their palaces, he is by no means fit to 
command in an Asiatic and a régal war. 'Is' any 
state suffered to enjoy tranquiUity that is known to 
be rich 1 Or was ever any state rich whi<^ your 
gênerais permitted to remain in tranquillityr The 
seacoast, O Romans, demanded Pompèy^ot only 
on account of his military glory, but likewjseïor his 
known i^robity and modération of mind. 'Thé Roman 
people observed, that the public money, from year 
to year, enriched only a few ; and that ail the advaor 
tage we gained by the empty name of $i fleet wm ^ 
an increase of infamy from repeated I^sm. Are 
those who oppose the conferring such an extensive . 
command on one person ignorant with what ava- 
ncions views, through what a profusion of bribery, 
and on what infamous conditions, our magistrateff > 
now repair to their provinces ? Insomuch that Pom-.> 
pey appears no less great by the contrast of their 
vices than by the lustre of his own propér virtues, 
Therefore hesitate no longer to commit ail to the 
care of a man who alone, of late years, bas so faf • 
gained the confidence of your allies, that they rejoice. 
to see him enter their cities at the headof an army.'\. 
But if you think it likewise needful, Romans, that m ■ 
a point so material your choice should be backed by ^ 
authorities,! can name P.Servilius,* a man eminentlyt 

* This Publias Servilius was sent tn the plratic war after Antony, and 
vanquished the enemy with grcat slnughter. But not content with driT> 
ing them^ from ihe mw, he made himsftlf master of Thaselia itnd *jlym> 
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skilled in war and great affairs ; one whose exploits 
by sea and land hâve acquired him so much réputa- 
tion, that in ail military délibérations no niants opin- 
ion ought to challenge greater regard. I can name 
C. Curio, 80 distinguished by your signal favours 
and his own great. actions ; so illustrions for his 
matchless abilities and prudence. I can name On. 
Lentulus, in whom you hâve always found a capa- 
city ànd talents equal to the great honours you hâve 
conferred on him. In fine, I can name C. Cassius, 
who for integrity, probity, and firmness acknow- 
ledges no superior. Thus you see how easily, by 
the authority of so many great man, we can put to 
silence those who oppose this law. 

For ail thèse reasons, 0. Manilius, I hère, in the 
first place, déclare my entire approbation of your 
\'dW, your purpowe, and your opinion : in the next 
place, I exhoxl vou, with the assistance of the Roman 
people, to ouutiàiue unshaken in this purpose, andto 
suffer no threatt nor violence to daunt you. In fact, 
I hâve uo reason to doubt of your courage and firm- 
neartl; and as we ^:re supported with a greater zeal 
aud uaaAimity tban was ever known in the like case 
bf^fore, what ground hâve we either to distrust the 
nieafsure itself, or our succcss in the prosecution of 
it.k?" Fer my own part, whate ver talents I enjoy from 
naiure, or hâve acquifed by application and study : 
whatever mfluence I dérive from the favours of the 
Roman people, and the pretorian dignity wherewith 
they hâve invested me ; whatever I can effect by 
my authority, fidelity, and persévérance, I hère 
promise and make it ail over to you and my feUow- 
citizens, for the carrying of this point. I attest ail 
the gods, particularly those who préside over this 
place and temple, and who see into the real designs 
of ail concerned in the administration of public 

{»us, iwo very atron^ ciliés, the chief repositories of their plunder. Ho 
ikewise subduod (Im Isàuri in Cilicia, and thenee obtained the saroame 
of Isauricus. . 
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affairs, that I hâve not undertaken this part at the 
solicitation of any person whatever, nor with the 
view of ingratiating myself with Pompey, nor to 
procure from any one*s greatness a shelter against 
danger, or an increase of honour: for as to dangers, 
I shall always repel them by my innocence, as it be- 
comes every virtuous man to do ; and in the pursuit 
of honour, I shall neither trust to one man^s favour, 
nor solicit them from this place, but endeavour to 
merit them by the same laborious course of life 
which 1 hâve hitherto foUowed with your apprciba- 
tion. Whatever therefore I hâve done in this cause, 
Romans, I hère affirm was done with a view to the 
good of my country ; and so far hâve I been from 
preferring my own private interest, that I am sensi- 
ble I hâve drawn much hatred on myself, palrtly 
secret, partly open, which I might hâve avoided, and 
by which you may profit. But clothed with the hon- 
ourable office, and indebted as I am to your favours, 
I consider it as my indispensable duty to préfet your 
déterminations, the dignity of thé commonwealth, 
and the safety of our provinces and allies, to ail par- 
tial and particular views of advantage. 



ORATION III.— FOR C. RABIRIUS. 



ARGUMENT. 

TiTi'S LABiKNrs, tribune of the people, impeached C. Rabirius of 
treason ; for having thirty-six yearsbefore slain Apulcius SaturniniM, 
who Jiad raiscsd a sédition in the city, and was declared by the aenato 
an ènemy to the Roman state— Ilortensius and Cicero, at that tima 
consul, undertook his defencc — The cause had been already tried be- 
fore the decemviri, where Rabirius being condemned, appealed to the 
people in their comitia by centuries — It vma on this occasion that 
Cicero madc the following speech, great part of which is loat— But 
the afikir never came to an issue ; for ihe senate dreading the spirit of 
the people on this occasion, Metellus Celer contrived to dissolve the 
smembly, by taking away the military ensign from the Janiculum ; 
and Labienus not thinking fit to renew the prosecution Rabirius 
escaped. 



Although it is not usual with me, in the begin- 
Àing of my pleading to give an account of the rea- 
' 'sons that induce me to undertake the defence of 
my client, because I hâve always considered my 
connexions wîth my fellow-citizens as a sufiicient 
plea for interesting myself in their a£fairs ; yet as 
the cause I am now engaged in regards the life, the 
réputation, and the whole fortunes of C. Rabirius, I 
thmk it incumbent on me to iay before you the mo- 
tives of my présent conduct, because the same 
reasons that so powerfully induced me to undertake 
his defence should no less forciWy urge you tO ac- 
quit hirii: for, as ancient friendship, the merit of 
tne man, common humanity, and my constant prac- 
tice through life, jointly called on me to défend 
Rabirius; so the safety ol the state, my duty as 
consul, in fine, the consulship itself, which together 

Cic. Vol. I.— M 
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with the public tranquillity lias been intrusted to 
my care in conjunction with ychi, compolled me to 
engage zealously in his cause : for it is not any crim- 
inal imputation, any jealousy of his conductj or 
blemish in his morals, nor, in short, any old, just, 
and weighty resentment of his fellow-citizens, that 
bas btought Rabirius into the présent danger ; but 
the design of abolishing out of the commonwealth 
that sovereign preservative of our majesty and em* 
pire, which has been handed down to us from âge 
to âge by our ancestors ; that the authority of the 
senate, the power of the consuls, and the concur- 
rence of the honest might henceforth be of no ef- 
fect against what threatened the utter ruin and sub- 
version of the state.* Accordingly, it is with a view 
to overtlirow ail thèse bulwarks of the public safety 
that an attack is ^ow m^de on the old âge, weak:- 
ness, and helpless condition of a single man. If 
therefore it be the duty of a provident consul, when 
he sees the main pillars of the commonwealth 
shaken and almo&t overtumed, to fly to the assist- 
ance of his côuntry, to watch over the safety and 
fortunes of the people, to implore the protection of 
his felIow-citizèns, and to look on his own safety as 
but second to that of the state ; it is no less incum- 
bent on brave and honest citizens, such as you bave 
approved yourselves in ail the exigencies of the 
commonwealth, to shut up every avenue of sédition, 
to strengthen the defences of the state, to be per- 
suaded that the whole executive power of the gov- 
emment résides in the consuls, and the whole delib- 

* Cicero means hère that flunons decree of- the senate by which, in 
timea of public danger, the conaula were enjoiiied to take care that the 
connmonwealth received no détriment. For Saturniiius haviug raised a 
sédition In the city, and the senate passed the above decree, the consuls 
ordered the people to arm, and Rabirius, among the rest, jbined them. 
Shoald he ther^re hâve been condratined on this account, no one would 
afterward hâve dared to take up arma in conséquence of that decree, 
which Ciotro hère ealla the great bnlwark of the state. 
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erative in the sénats, and to judge that whoever 
follows thèse maxims is more worthy of praise and 
honOurs than pains and penalties. The task there- 
fore of defending Rabirius falls principally to my 
share, but the zeal and concern for his préservation 
ought to be common to us both. 

Your .sentiments on this ^çcasion ought to be. 
Romans, that within the memory of man no cause 
more important in itself, more dangerous in its con- 
séquences, more worthy of your attention in aU its 
parts, was ever undertaken by a tribune of the com- 
mons, defended by a consul, or brought before an 
assembly of the Roman people : for the thing in 
question, citizens, is no less than that henceforward 
tnere be no standing council of the republic; no 
union of the honest against the madness and pre- 
sumption of the proâigate ; no refuge or shelter in 
the extrême necessities of- the cômmonwealth. 
Which being the case, fîrst of ail, as becomes me 
in 80 mighty a struggle for the safety, honour, and 
fortunes of every Roman, I implore the forgivenesa 
and favour of the all-powerful and beneficent Jupi- 
ter, and of the other gods and goddesses, by whose 
aid and interposition, much more than by any hu- 
mah prudence and foresight, this government is 
upheld ; and I request that this day may prove à day 
ofdeliveranceto Rabirius, and of préservation to my 
coUntry. Next, I entreat and conjure you. Romans, 
whose power approaches the nearest to that of the 
immortal gods, since at.the same time the life of C. 
Rabirius, the most innocent and unfortunate of man- 
kind, and the safety of the cômmonwealth is com- 
mitted to your care and suffrages, that you wil 
exert that compassion in behalf of the accused, and 
that prudence for the préservation of your country, 
which fs wont to be so conspicuous in your assem- 
blies. And now, T. Labienus,* since you hâve 

* This ifl the same Labienus who aflerward served witb so much 
réputation under Ca^wr in Qaul . He was tribune of ttie people the aa.vRA 
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checked my industry by the narrowness of tlie time, 
and contracted the usual space allotted for a defence 
to the short compass «f half an hour, I shall comply 
with the terms you h^ve thought fit to prescribe ; 
which it is highly unjust should corne from an ac- 
cuser, and dangerous to permit to the power of ^n 
enemy : for in this limitation of half an hour, though 
you hâve in4eed left me the part oî a pleader, you 
hâve taken from me that of a consul ; because the 
time is sufficient for making my defence, but by no 
means for entering my complaint. Unless, perhaps, 
you imagine that I am to spend many words in an- 
8wer to those profanations of temples and hallowed 
groves, wherewith you charge Rabirius. But touch- 
ing this accusation you hâve said nothing, unless that 
C. Macer had objected it to him. And hère I can- 
not but express my wonder that you should remem- 
ber the spiteful reproaches of Macer, an enemy, and 
forget the équitable décision of the judges who were 
on oath. 

Must I enlarge on the charge of embezzlement, 
and buming the registèr ?* A charge of which C. 
Curtius, a near relation of Rabirius, was most hon- 
ourably acquitted by an authentic judgment, in con- 
sidération of his virtue and innocence : for as to 
Rabirius himself, he not only was never questioned 
on this article, but never so much as incurred the 
slightest suspicion of guilt. Must I answer particu- 
larly with regard to his sister's son, whom you 
^prétend he kiUed, that the necessity of attending the 

year that Cicero was consul. The orator hère complains that so little 
time was granted him by the tribune for answering the charge brought 
against his client ; for he vra» confined to the short space of half an 
hour, whereas it was usual to allow two hours for the accusation, and 
three for the defence. But from this it would appear, as Manutius oh* 
serves, that in cases of treason, the person who brought the impeach- 
ment had a right to prescribe the length of time allowed to the accused 
fbr making his defence. 

*The place where the registèr and public acts were kept. When 
this crime therefore was objected to Rabirius, the true author was not 
known: but Q. Soslus some time after confessed himself guilty. 
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funeral of a relation might Airnish a plea for putting 
off the trial î For what can be more improbable 
than that his sister's husband was dearer to him 
than his sister's son ? And that too in such a de- 
grée, that the one was cruelly deprived of life, to pro- 
cure a delay of the other's trial for only two days. ?• 
Am I to enlarge on the slaves detained in défiance 
of the Fabian law^ or the Roman citizens scourged 
and put to death contrary to the Porcian law? 
When the whole country of Apulia, with ail tihie 
States bordering on Campania, testify so distin- 
guished a regard for Rabirius, that not only particu- 
lar men, but whole régions and communities, to a 
farther estent than the name and limits of neigh- 
bourhood require, flock together to ward ofF the 
danger that threatens him. Why should I entertain 
you with a long discourse, in relation to what is 
contained in the act of amercement,! that he spared 
neither his own chastity nor that of others ? Nay, 
I am indeed inclhied to think that Labienus bas re- 
stricted me to the space of half an hour that I may 
not enlarge too much on the subject of chastity. 
With respect to those points, therefore, that require 

* c. Curtius, brother-in-law to Rabiriiis, was aecnsed of embezzla- 
ment. During the course of tbe trial his son died ; on which he peti- 
tioned for a respite of Jadgment, that he might hâve time to attend the 
flinetal of his son. But aueh was the violence of the times, and the 
raalice of Rabirius's prosecators^ that they pretended he had mnrdered his 
nephew, with no other view than to procure a short delay for his brother* 
in-law. But as Cicero very well observes hère, it was not likely bo 
would ineur so much guilt only to gain two days ; nor could it be sup- 
posed his flàster's husband was dearer to him than his sister's son. 

t The Fabian law prorided that no person, against the will and 
withont the knowledge of the ma«ter, should conceal the slave ofan- 
other man, or put him in irons, or artfVilly entlce him away. The Porcian 
law was énacted by M. Porcins Cato, tribune of the people in the con 
sulshipof Valeriusaud Apuleins. Byit nomagistrate was permitted 
to beat a Roman citizen with rods, or put him to death ; whereas it had 
been the practice before to strip the party quite naked. thrust his neek 
between the two prongs of a foirk, and scourge him to death. 

t The method of proceeding in cases of amercement was this : the nw' 

Sistcate summoned the party to appear before tbe people on a certain 
ay ; he then aocnaed him three tlmea ; and alUrward pecitioaed the peo- 
ple to conflscate a certain part of his estate. 

M2 
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the exactncss of a pleader, he thought this half- 
hour rather too long ; but as to that other part of 
the charge which concerns the death of Satuminus, 
and which demands not so much the genius of an 
orator, as the authority and protection of a consul, 
hedesigned the half-hour as too short and confined: 
for as to the forms of proceeding against treason, 
which I am reproàched with having abolished, thaï 
accusation lies against me, and not against Rabirius.* 
And, indeed, I heartily wish. Romans, that I had been 
either the fîrst or the only one who abolished this 
out of the commonwealth ; and that I could daim 
as my sole and peculiar glory what he thinks proper 
to charge me with as a crime ; for what is there 
I should rather désire, than during my consulship to 
hâve banished an executioner from the forum, and 
removed a cross out of the field of Mars ? But the 
ment of this belongs in the first place to our ances- 
tors, who, on the expulsion of the kings, would 
sufier no traces of royal cruelty to remain among a 
free people : and in the next, to the wise çounsels 
of many brave citizens, whose aini was, not to in- 
fest public liberty by thé terror of severe punish- 
ments, but to secure it by the discipline of mild and 
wholesome laws. 

Which, then, Labienus, is the more popular man 
of the two ? You, who in an assembly ôf the Ro- 
man people awe citizens with the terror of an ex- 
ecutioner and chains — who in the Campus M artius, 
on a consecrated spot, and during the comitia by 
centuries, order a cross to be erected for the punish- 
ment of Roman citizens ? Or ï, who will not suffer 
an assembly to be polluted by the présence of an 
executioner ? Who order the Roman forum to be 

* In what reqieet could Cicero be cbarged with having abolished the 
oraal forma oT proceeding in caeee of treason ? Not by any law that he 
had proenred to be enactod* bat by prevailing to hâve Rabirius tried in 
the comitia by centuries, and exercising his éloquence and interest to 
gel the sentence of the dunmv iri reveraed. 
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cleared of all traces of so impious a profanation ? 
Who contend for the purity of our assemblies, the 
sanctity of the field of Mars, that the bodies of Ro- 
man citlzens remain inviolate, and their liberties be 
preserved from infringement ? A tribune is chosen 
to be tbe protector of the people, the guardian and 
defender of their rights and liberties. The Porcian 
law forbids stripes to be inflicted on the bodies of 
Roman citizens : this merciful tribune restores the 
use of the scourge. The Porcian law rescued citi- 
zens from the hands of the lictors : the popular La- 
bienus delivers them over to the executioner. Caius 
Gracchus passed a law that no Roman should be 
capitally tried without your concurrence : this guar- 
dian of the people's rights compelled the duumviri,* 
not only to try capitally, but to condemn unheard a 
Roman citizen, without applying for your consent. 
Dare you, after this, mention to me the Porcian 
làw, the name of Caius Gracchus, the liberty of your 
fellow-citizens, or the example of any eminent pa- 
triot î You, I say, who not only by unprecedented 
punishments, but by expressions of unusual bar- 
barity, hâve attempted to violate the liberties of this 
people, the mildness of their laws, and the estab- 
lishèd constitutions of their govemment. " Go, lic- 
tor, bind his hands,*' are the words that delight your 
popular and compassionate ear— -words not only ré- 
pugnant to liberty and the clemency of the présent 
adminiâtration, but sùch as were not known even to 
Romulus or Numa Pompîlius, and suit only the im- 
perious times of Tarquin, the haughtiest and most 
merciless of tyrants : yet thèse, like a mild and popu- 
lar magistrate, you repeat with rapture. " Cover his 
head, nail him to the accursed tree"t — words, Ro- 

* The daamTiri were. fint created by Taillis HostUins, fomth king 
of Rome, on occasion of Horatias muraering liis sister; bat with the 
liberty of appealing to the people. Rabirias*s eause had been flrst tried 
ât'this tribunal. 

t The form of this dreadful law was as fbllows : " Let the danmThl 
Jadge in matters of treasoa : if an appeal shaU be made to the paovle^lat 
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muis, that in this state hâve not only been lon/ago 
buned under the niins of antiquity, but even dis- 
sipated by the rays of liberty. 

Had this proceeding been popular, had it been in 
any respect consistent with equity and justice, Caius 
Gracchus would never hâve abohshed it. Could the 
death of an uncle grieve you more than that of a 
brother did Caius Gracchus ? Were you more af- 
flicted for the loss of an uncle you never ssov, than 
he for the loss of a brother with whom he lived in 
the striqtest union ? Will you revenge the death 
of sueh a maà as your uncle, as he would havé donc 
that of his brother, had he been disposed to act on 
your principles ? Was that uncle of yours, Labîe- 
nus, whoever we suppose him to be, equally dear tô 
and regretted by the Roman people as was Tiberius 
Gracchus î Do you prétend to vie with Caius Grac- 
chus in piety? in courage î in prudence?^ in inter- 
est î in authority ? in éloquence î— qualities which, 
even supposing them to hâve been but moderate in 
him, yet compared with yours must appear eminent. 
But in ail thèse respects Caius Gracchus was the 
first man of his âge ; at how vast a distance ought 
you to place yourself behind him ! And yet. Grac- 
chus would sooner a thousand times bave died thé 
cruellest of deaths, than suffered an executioner to be 
présent in an assembly where he presided : one so 
odious to this state, that the laws of the censors 
hâve not only banished him the forum, but adjudgéd 
him unworthy of the common benefits of light, air, 
and the shelter of a roof within the city. Dare he 
assume the name of a popular mag^strate, or brand 
me as an enemy to your interests, when hé is séarch- 
ing for the most rigorous précédents of puiiishing 
and passing sentence, not in the records, oi the prés- 
ent or former age^ but in the remote annale of an- 

the caufla be triad again before them : if the party ahall be caet, let bis 
Imad be bottnd op: let him be hanged on the fbtal tree ; bat flnt let him 
be whtppèd either within or withbut the Pomeriom.*' 
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tiquity, and the distant registers of our kin^ ; wliile 
1 employ ail my interest and abilities, ail my words 
and actions, to oppose and rcsist the encroachments 
of cruelty ? Unless perhaps you are disposed to 
cKoose a lot which slaves themselves coiûd never 
be brought to endure, unless supported by the pros- 
pect of liberty . Wretched is the ignominy of pub- 
lic trials, wretched the confiscation of estate, 
wretched the punishment of exile; yet in that 
. whole train of suffering some footsteps of liberty 
still remain. Nay, where death itself is proposed 
as a punishment, we are at least permitted to die 
free. But an executioner, the muffling up of the 
head, the dreadful name of the cross — may ail thèse 
not only never reach the body, but be strangers to 
the thoughts, eyes, and ears of Roman citizens : for 
to say nothing of the présence and feeling of thèse 
calamities, the dread, the expectation-^in fine, the 
very mention of them, is unworthy a Roman citizen, 
and a m'an nursed in the bosom of liberty. Shall . 
the humanity of a master, by one manumitting blow, 
deliver our slaves from the terror of ail thèse pun- 
ishments î* — and shall neither our great actions, a 
life spent in the service of ourcountry,northe hon- 
ours io which we hâve been promoted, exempt us 
from the scourge, from th» axe, or from the infamy 
of the cross ? I therefore confess, proclaim, and 
publicly avow, Labie^us, that you were defeated in 
that cruel, malicious, and not popular, but t3n-an- 
nical, purpose, by my authority, crédit, and firmness. 

* This alludes to the cercmony ormahumlssion, which was thus per- 
formed. Tho nlave was brought before the consul, and in aAer-Umes 
before tho i.r«(or, by hia master, w1k>. laying hia hand on hia servaDt*a 
head, said to tlic pretor, " Il is my pleartare to free this man, and tosend 
him flt>m iindcr my hands." Then the pretor, layinfç a rod on hia head, 
caIU>d vindirta^ said, " I déclare tliin man fVee aceording to aneient eus- ., 
tnm amoni; ur.** Âfter this the linor, taking the rod out of the pretor*» 
hand, struck the servant several hluwa on ihe head. fhce, and back ; and 
nothing now remained but to rrreive a cap in tokcn of liberty, and to 
hâve hlfl name entcred in the common roll of (IreMnen, wlth the 
of his olilaiiiing that faveur. 
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Bot though in this proceeding you ran counter to 
ail the précédents of former times, ail the estab- 
lished laws of the state, the standing authority of 
the senate, the awful cérémonies of religion, and 
the sacred constitutions of the augurs — ^yet shall 
you hear nothing from me on this head, because of 
the short time to which I am restricted. Thèse 
points may be resumed at a more convenient sea- 
son. At présent I shall confine myself to the crime 
of Satuminus, and the death of your most illustrious 
uncle. 

You accuse C. Rabirius of having slain L. Satur- 
ninus ; and C. Rabirius, by the testimony of many 
witnesses, and the copions defence of Hortensius, 
has already proved that charge to be false. For my 
part, were I to choose in this matter, I would own, 
take with, and avow the crime. Would to Heaven 
I was at liberty to confess that L. Saturninus, the 
enemy of the Roman people, was killed by the hand 
of C. Rabirius ! [a noise.] That clamour* disturbs 
me not, but rather fumishes matter of consolation, 
as it appears to be no more than the faint effort of a 
small part of the assembly. The body of the Roman 
people, who are silent, would never hâve made me 
consul had they thought me capable of being dis- 
turbed by so feeble an insuit. How the noise sinks ! 
Drop thèse vain efforts, which serve only to betray 
your foUy and the inferiority of your numbers. I 
repeat it again : could I do it consistently with truth, 
or were I at liberty to make such a déclaration, I 
would gladly confess that L. Saturninus was kiUed 
by the hand of C. Rabirius ; nay, I would even pro- 
claim and boast of it as an action that mérited re- 
wards. But as there is no room for this, I will con- 
fess what indeed redounds less to his glory, but does 
not less answer the purpose of your accusation. I 

* The elamoar raised on this oceafiion demonstnttM that the people 
were in some measure offended with Cicero for calling Satarninos tli« 
enemy or the Roman people. 
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confess that C. Rabirius took up arms with intent to 
kill Saturninus. Wtlat ampler confession would you 
bave, Labienus ? Wbat beavier charge against Ra- 
birius ? Unless perbaps you tbink tbere is a différ- 
ence between kiÛing a man, and taking up arms with 
intent to kill him. If it was a crime to kill Satur- 
ninus, it could not but be criminal to take up arms 
against him ; but if you allow the lawfulness of 
taking up arms, you must also allow that it was 
lawfiS to kill him. 

A decree passed in the senate* that the consuls 
C. Marins and L. Yalerius should require the assist- 
ance of such of the tribunes of the people and pre- 
tors as they thought proper, and take care that the 
empire and majesty of the people of Rome were 
preserved inviolate. They called to their aid ail the 
tribunes except Saturninus, ail the pretors except 
Glaucia ; and published an edict, that every citizen 
who wished well to his country should take up arms 
and folio w them. AU obey the summons, arms are 
distributed to the people from the public magazines 
and arsenals, by order of C. Marins the consid. And 
hère, not to mention other particulars, let me put 
the question to you, Labienus ; when on one side 
Saturninus had seized the capitol with an armed 
force, and was joinedby C. Glaucia, C. Sauseius, and 
that Gracchus,t who had been drawn from irons and 

• 

* The decree hère mentioned was that famous one, by which the con- 
suls vrere enjoined to take care that the commonwealth received no 
détriment. This never jpassed but in times of imminent danger, and was 
understood to invest the consuls with absolute autbority. Cicero, there- 
fore, by observing that Rabirius look up arms in conséquence of thia 
decree, justifies him firom the charge of treason ; as it thenee appeared 
that he acted in obédience to a lawAil autbority. The tribunes used 
their utmost endeavours to divest the senate of this power, as it was ft«- 
quently employed to check their own ambitions designs; but as their 
succeeding in the attempt would bave drawn after it the ruin of the pub- 
lic liberty, they never failed of being vigorously opposed by ail the true 
lovera of their country. 

t This was one L. Equitins, who pretended to be the son of Tiberius 
Gracchus, wbose meroory was so dear to the peoi^e of R<Mne that they 
«etually raised this impostor to the tribuneship. He was drivea «isradu 
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a jail ; I will add, since you will hâve it so, Q. La- 
bienus, your uncle : and on the other appeared in 
the forum C. Marins and L. Valerius Flaccns, the 
consuls ; behind them the whole body of the senate 
— that senate you were wont so much to extol, the 
better to detract from the authority of the présent 
senate, which you endeavour to render odious: 
when the equestrian order too, the same that flour- 
ished in the time of our fathers, an âge that allowed 
them 80 large a share in the administration oif affairs, 
and devolved on them the whole weight of public 
judgments : immortal gods, what a body of Roman 
knights ! in fine, when men of ail ranks, who coû- 
sidered their own safety as connected with that of 
the State, had taken up arms— what was G. Rabirius 
in such a case to do î Tell me, then, I say. Labié- 
nùs ;* when the consuls, in conséquence of a decree 
of the senate, had ordered the people to arms ; when 
M. iEmilius,* prince of the senate, appeared armed 
in the place of assembly, and though scarce able to 
wàlk, much less to pursue, yet thought bis gouty 
feet would at least hinder his âying ; when Q. Scae- 
vola, spent with âge, diseased, lame, feeble, and 
crippled in ail his limbs, leaning on a spear, discov- 
ered at once the fîrmness of his soiil, and the weak- 
ness of his body ; when L. Metellus, Ser. Galba, C. 
Serranus, P. Rutilius, C. Fimbria, Q. Oatulus, and 
ail the consular senators of that time, took up arms 
for the common safety ; when ail the prêt ors, ail* 
the nobility, and the whole youth of the city ran to 

with Satarniiius into tbe capitol ; but, as we learn flrom Appiao,-wa8 
BOC klUed there. 

* M. ^milius Scaums was by birth a patrician, bat ôf a (bmily which 
poverty had reilaced very much. He raised himseir to the flrat honours 
of the State by bis éloquence and personal merit. Cicero makes fréquent 
mention of him in his writings, and célébrâtes particularly his steadi- 
ness and solid judgment. When he saw a sédition raised in the city by 
Saturninus, heezhorted Marins, then consul for the sixth time, to uuder- 
take the cause ofttae commonwealih ; and though inlin extrême oldagc, 
appeared annedi and leaning on his spear, before the dbot of tbe senate- 

hOUM. 
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join them, On. and L. Domitius, L. Crassus, Q. Mu- 
cius, C. Claudius, M. Drusus ; when ail the Octavii, 
Metelli, Julii, Cassii, Catos, Pompeys; when L. 
Philippus, L. Scipio, M. Lepidus, D. Brutus, and P. 
Servilius himself, the gênerai under whom you, La^ 
bienus, first began the trade of war ; when Q. Catu- 
lus, who was then but very young ; when C. Curio ; in 
short, when ail the most eminent of the city flocked 

. to the consuls — what, I say, did it then become C. 
Rabirius to do ? Was he to lurk and shut himself 

• up in private, covering his cowardice with darkness 

jEind behind walls ; or repair to the capitol, and there 

associate himself with your uncle and his folio wers, 

, whom the infamy of their lives drove to seek shel- 
ter in death ; or join M arius, Scaiirus, Càtulus, M e> 
telius, Scaevola — in short, ail the honest party, shar- 
ing with them not only in the means of préservation, 
but also in the hazard of résistance ? 
. And hère let me ask you, Labienus, how would 
you hâve behaved at such a time, and in such a junc- 
ture ? When a motive of cowardice prompted you 
to skulk and fly ; when the profligate fury of Satur- 
ninus invited you to the capitol ; when, in fine, the 
consuls called you to arm in defence of liberty 
and your country ; whose authority, whose voice, 
whose party, Whose command would hâve then 
weighed most with you ? My uncle, you will say, 
was withSaturninus. Right; but with whom was 
your father ? Your friends, too, the Roman knights, 
the whole préfecture, the neighbouring régions, with 
ail the country of Picenum 1 did they foUow the 
fury of the tribune, or the authority of the consul ? 
This I will venture to affirm, that no man ever yet 
confessed of himself what you scruple not to own 
publicly of your uncle. No one, I say, bas been 
found 80 profligate, so lost to ail sensé of shame^ so 
destitute, not only of ail honesty, but even of the 
appearance of honesty, as to confess his havingt ^^ 
Cic. Vql. L— N 
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in the capitol with Saturninus. But your uncle was, 
It is allowed ; and that too without any constraint 
from domestic misfortunes, or the desperate state 
of his affairs. We shall allow that his regard for 
Saturninus înduced Jiim to prefer friendship to the 
love of his country. But was Rabîrius therefore to 
abandon the commonwealth î to refuse appearing in 
arms with the honest party ? to disobey the call and 
command of the consul î It is évident he had only 
one of three things to choose ; either to join Satur- 
ninus, associate with the honest party, or keep him- 
self concealed. But to lie concealed was worse 
than the vilest death ; to join Saturninus would hâve 
been the height of impiety and madness; virtue, 
honour, and a regard for his country constrained 
him to folio w the party of the consuls. And do 
you then object it to Rabirius as a crime, that he 
sided with those whoni it would bave been the 
utmost madness to oppose, and in the highest degree 
infamous to abandon î , 

But C. Decianus, whom you so often mention, was 
condemned for presuming to complain of the death 
of Saturninus in an assembly of the Roman people ; 
though at that very time, with the highest satisfac- 
tion to ail good men, he was accusing P. Furius, a 
man branded with every mark of infamy : and Sex- 
ttts Titius, for having a picture of him in his house, 
met with the same fate. The Roman knights by that 
^ judgment declared that he was a bad citizen, and 
unworthy of the title, who honoured the memory of 
a séditions and rebellious tribune by having his pic- 
ture, or endeavoured to raise the pity and regret of 
the thoughtiess multitude, or discovered an incli- 
nation to imitate so proâigate an example. I can- 
not therefore but wonder, Labienus, where you bave 
procured that picture ; for after the condemnation 
of Sextus Titius, no man dared to bave one of them 
in his possession. But if you had ever heaxd of his 
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hXe, or been old enough to know the merits of that 
cause, you would ne ver sure hâve produced in the 
rostra, and before an assembly of the Roman people, 
a picture that proved so fatal to Sextus Titius ; nor 
hazarded yourselfamongthose rocks where he per- 
ished, and where C. Decianus suffered a shipwreck 
of ail his fortunes. But in ail this you err through 
imprudence, having undertaken a cause too old for 
your memory, and that was dead before. you were 
born ; a cause which, though you now arraign, you 
would doubtless hâve embraced yourself had you 
been old enough. Hâve you considered, in the first 
place, how many great and illustrions citizens you 
accuse after their death of the most consummate 
wickedness ? Hâve you reflected on the number of 
those now living whom by this accusation you bring 
into capital danger ? for if C. Rabirius has incurred 
the guilt of treason, by taking up arms against L. 
Saturninus, his tender âge at that time will yet in 
8ome measure plead his excuse : but how shall we 
be able to défend the memory of Q. Catulus, the 
father of him now présent, a man of consummate 
wisdom, distinguished virtue, and singular humanity ; 
how that of the grave, judicious, and prudent M. 
Scaurus ; of the two Mucii, L. Crassus, and M. An- 
tony, who then lay encamped without the city ; men 
of the first réputation in this state for genius and 
abilities ; and of many others of equal merit and dig- 
nity, the guardians and protectors of this common- 
wealth ? What shali we say of those honourable 
and worthy Roman knights who jointly with the 
senate stood up for tbe common safety ? what of the 
questors, tribunes, and citizens of ail ranks who took 
up arms for the public liberty î 

But why do I speak of those who obeyed the order 
of the consuls î What will become of the réputation 
of the consuls themselves 1 Shall we brand with 
the imputation of a monstrous wickedness and par- 
licide'the name and memory of L. FlafiCM^^^XN»*"»^ 
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the service of his country, in the exercise of public 
offices, in the priesthood, and in the cérémonies of 
religion over which he presided, always approved 
himself the most indefatigable of men î Shall we 
stain likewise the réputation of the deceased Marius 
with the same ignominious reproach ? Shall we, I 
say, brand with thê imputation of a monstrous villany 
and parricide the memory of C. Marius, whom we 
may truly style the father of his country, and the 
parent of your liberty and this commonwealth î for 
if C. Rabirius, for taking up arms, was by Labienus 
deemed worthy of being nailed to a cross in the field 
of Mars, what suitable punishment can be devised for 
those who commanded him to take up arms ? And 
if the public faith was plighted to Saturninus,* as you 
frequently affîrm ; it was plighted, not by C. Rabirius, 
but by C. Marius ; and to him the violation must be 
ascribed, if any such can be made appear. But ho w, 
Labienus, could the public faith be plighted without 
a decree of the senate ? Are you so much a stranger 
to this city, so unacquainted with our laws and eus- 
toms, as to be ignorant of the common practice in 
this respect î Sure one would take you for a so- 
journer in some foreign state, not a person bearing 
a magistracy in your own. " But what harm," says ' 
he, "can thèse reproaches do to C. Marius, who now 
ceases to liye, and is no more V And is this in 
reality your way of thinking 1 Would C. Mai'ius hâve 
lived in perpétuai toils and dangers, if he had con- 
ceived no hopes concerning himself and his glory, 
beyond the limits of this life ? When he de^ated 
those innumerable enemies in Italy, and saved the 
republic, did he imagine that every thing which 

*8atu minas havlng retired to tbe capitoI, Marius Invested it, and ttae 
■ooner to compel him to a surrender, ordered the pi]ie8 that suppUed it 
with water to be eut. This in a short time obliged him to think of sub- 
mitting to the consuls, who promised to proteçt him fîrom violence, and 
procure him a fair trial. He was for this purpose confined in the senate- 
house ; but tbe peo]de, IbrciUy breaking ûi, roaasacred him with ail tais 
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telated to him would die with him î No ; it is not sô, 
citizens ; there is not one of us who exerts himseif 
yith praise and virtue in the dangers of the republic 
but is induced to it by the expectation of futurity. 
As the minds of men thetefore seem to be divine and 
immûrtal for many other reasohs, so éspecially for 
this, that in ail the best and the wisest there is so 
strong a sensé of something hereafter, that they seera 
to relish nothing but what is eternal. I appeal then 
to the soûls of C. Marins, and of ail those wise and 
worthy citizens who, from this life of raan, are transr 
lated to the honours and sanctity of the gods ; I call 
them, 1 say, to witnesS) that I think myself bound to 
fight for their famé, glory, and memory, with as much 
zeal as for the altars and temples of my country ; 
ûiid if it were necessary to take arnis in defence of 
their praise, l should take them as strenuously as they 
themsélves did for the defence of our conimon 
Bafety : for nature has circumscribed life within 
narrow limita, but proposes to us a boundless race 
of glory. 

If then we honour those who hâve lived before us, 
We leave a just claim to be honoured in our turn by 
posterity. But if, Labienus, y ou are unconcerned 
about those whom we can now behold no more ; 
ought you not at least to show some regard to those 
who are présent before our eyes î I will venture to 
affirm, that of ail those in this assembly who were 
at Rome on the day which you impeach, and of an 
âge tb bear a part in the transactions of it, there is 
not a man who did not take up arms, and folio w the 
party of the consuls. Yet ail thèse, whose number 
you may compute from their âges, are capitally im- 
peached by you in the person of C. Rabiriys, for what 
they did that day. But Rabirius gave Saturninus 
the mortal blow. I wish he had : I should then be 
soliciting a reward, not an exemption from punish- 
ment ; for if Scœva, the slave of Q. Croto, waa 

N3 
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rewarded with freedom for having killed Saturninus, 
what recompense might not a Roman knight expect! 
And if C. Marius, for ordering the pipes to be eut 
that supplied the temple of the great Jupiter with 
water, because the capitol was in the hands of profil- 
gale citizens *•*••* [The rest of tïds 
oration is lost.] 
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L. SiRoirs Catilink was of patrieian extraction, and had aided wttti 
Sylla during the civil wara between him and Marina— On the expira- 
tion of his pretorstiip, he was aent to the government of AMca ; and, 
«fter hia retum, was accused of mal-administration by P. Clodioa, 
under tbe consulship of M. JBmilius Lepidus and L. Volcatias TaUua-* 
1t is eommonly betievt)d that the design of ihe conspiracy was formed 
«bout thls time, three years before the oration Cicero hère pronouncea 
«gainât it— Catiline, after his retum fN>m Aflrica, hadsued for the con- 
sulship, but was rejected— The two foltowing years he likewise atood 
candidate, but stiil met with the same fiite-lt appears that he mada a 
fburth attempt under the consulship of Cicero, wbo made use of ail his 
crédit and authority toexcludehim, in whichhe succeeded tohia wlsh 
— Afler the picture Sallust bas drawn of Catiline, it were needlesa to 
attempt his character hère ; beeides that the four following orationa 
will make the reader sufficienily acquainted with it— This first speech 
was proniiunced in the senate, convened in the temple of Jupiter Stator, 
on the 8th of November, A. U. C. 609, and forty-fourth of Cicero*8 âge 
— ^llie occasion of it was as follows : Catiline and the otber conspira* 
tors had met together in tlie houseof one Marcus Lecca ; where it was 
resolved that a gênerai insurrection shnuld be raised through Italy, the 
différent parts of which were assicncd to différent leaders ; that Cati- 
line should put himself atthe headof the troopsin Etruria ; that Rome 
ahould be flred in many places at once, and a massacre begun at the 
same time of the whole senate and ail their enemies, of wbom none 
were to be npared except tbe sons of Pompey, who were to be kept as 
hostages of their peace and reconciliation with their father ; that in the 
consternation of the flre and massacre, Catiline should be resdv with 
his Tuscah army to take the beneflt of the public confusion, and make 
himselfmaslerof the city ; where Lentnius, in the mean while, as flrst 
in dignity, was to préside in their gênerai councils ; Cassius to man- 
age the affair of flring il ; Cethegus to direct the massacre — But the 
vigilance of Cicero being the chief obstacle to ail their hopes, Catiline 

■ was very désirons to see him taken off* before he left Rome ; on which 
twu knights of tbe company undertook to kill him tbe uext morning in 
his bed, in an early risît on pretence of business— They were both of 
his acquaintance, and used to flrequent his bouse ; and knowing his 
.custom of giving free acceaa to ail, made no doubt of being readlly ad* 
mltted, as C. Cornélius, one of the two, aflerward confbased— The mset^ 
log was no suoner over, than Cicero had information of ail that 
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in it ; for by the intrigaes of a woman named Fulvia he had gained 
over Curius her gallaiit, oiie ofthe corispirators of senatorian rank, to 
send him a punctiial account of ail their délibérations— He preaeiitly 
imparted his intelligence to some of tbe cbiefs of the city, who were 
aasembled tbatevening, as Usual, at bis bouse, inlorming tbem not only 
ofthe design, but namjng tbe men wbo were to exécute it, and the very 
Aour wben they wbuld be at his gâte : ail wbicb fell out ezàctly àb ao 
foretold : for the two knighis came before break of day, but had the 
mortification to Ûnd the bouse well guarded, and ail admittance reAised 
to tbem — Next day Cicero summoned tbe senate to tbe temple of Jupi- 
ter in tbe capitol, where it was not usual ly held but in times of 
public alarm — There had been several drbates before this on the same 
Bubject of Catiline's treasons, and his design of killing the consul ; and 
a decree had passcd, on tbe motion of Cicero, to offer a public reward 
to the first discoverer ofthe plot ; if a slave, his liberty,and eight hun- 
■ûreA pounds ) if a citizen, his pardon, and sixteen hundred— Yet Cuti»- 
Une, by a profound dissimulation, and the constant professions of his 
innocence, still deceived many of ail ranks ; representing the whole aa 
the fiction of his enemy Cicero, and offering to give security for hiâ 
behavlour, and to deliver himself to the custody of any whom the seh- 
ate would name ; of M. Lepidus, of the pretor Metel'lus, or of Cicero 
himself: but none of themwould receive him ; and Cicero plainly told 
him that he sbould never think himself safe in the same house, when 
he was in danger by living in tbe same city with him — Yet he still 
kept on the mask, and had tbe confidence to come to this very meeting 
in the capitol ; which so shocked the whole assembly, that. none even 
lOf his acquaintance durât venture to salute him ; and the consular 
■enators quitted that lutrt of the house in which he sat, and lefl the 
whde bench clear to him— Cicero was so provoked by his impudence, 
that instead of entering on any business, as he designed, addressing 
himself directiy to Catiline, be broke oui into the présent moet severe 
invective againsl him ; and, with ail tho fire and force of an incensed 
éloquence, laid open the whole course of his villanies, and the notoriety 
of bhi treaaons. 



How far, O Catiline, wilt thou abuse our patience 1 
How long shall thy frantic rage baffle the efforts of 
justice 1 To what height meanest thou to carry thy 
dâring insolence ? Art thou nothing daunted by the 
aocturnal watch posted to secure the Palatium ?• 
nothing by the city guards î nothing by the conster-» 
nation ofthe people î nothing by the uiûon of ail the 

* The Romans had no standing army at this time, nor any regular 
guards within the city : but on tbe discovery of this conspiracy, they had 
placed a strong-garrison in the Palatium, wbicb was the bigbest hill in 
ftome, and served as a citadel. At the same time they ordered several 
parties to patrol throngh tbe streets, under the cnmmand of tbe édiles, 
Und other inferior magistrales, to provent tbe conspiratwi setting ftrâ is 
"^ eUy in rhe j»ff hr. 
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wise and worthy citizens ? nothinjof by the senate's 
assembling in this place of strength ? nothing by the 
looks and countenances of ail hère présent 1 Seest 
thon not that ail thy designs are brought to light ? 
that the senators are thoroughly apprized of thy 
conspiracy ? that they are acquainted with thy last 
night's practices; with the practices of the night 
before; with the place of meeting, the company 
summoned together, and the nieasures concertedî 
Alas for our degeneracy ! alas for the depravity of 
the times ! the senate is apprized of ail this, the 
consul beholds it ; yet the traitor lives. Lives, did 
I say ! he even cornes into the senate ; he shares in 
the public délibérations ; he marks us out with his 
eye for destruction. ' While we, bold in our country's 
cause, think we hâve sufficiently discharged our duty 
to the State, if we can but escape his rage and deadly 
darts. Long since, O CatiUne, ought the consul to 
hâve ordered thee for exécution ; and pointed on thy 
own head that ruin thou hast been long meditating 
against us ail. Could that illustrions citizen Publius 
Scipio, sovereign pontiff, but invested with no public 
magistracy, kill Tiberius Gracchus for raising some 
slight commotions in the commonwealth; and shall 
we consuls suffer Catiline to live, who aims at laying 
waste the world with fire and sword î/' I omit, as too 
reraote, the example of Q. Servilius Ahala, who with 
his own hand slew Spurius Melius for plotting a révo- 
lution in the state.* Such, such was the virtue of 
this republic in former times, that her brave sons 
punished more severely a factious citizen than the 

* Wben the city of Ronne was aiDioted with a great ftmine, 8p. Meliat, 
a Roman knight, the ricbest man in the city, bought up great qnantitiea 
of corn ibroQiihout ail Tuscany, and flreely diatributed it among the pnorer 
citizena. This gained their affection, and encouraged Melius to aspire to 
the mvereign power. T. Quintios (àncinnatus, being named dictator by 
the senate, to crush Meiius, sent his gênerai of the horàe,.ft. Servilius 
Ahala, to summun him to appear at his tribanal, j^ answer the accusa' 
tionfi brouglu against hiin. Melius reftising to corne, and eaiiing tlie mob 
to his assistance, Senrilius ran him throng h the body, and thiu ■toQQal 
lUs ambitious deaigm. Tbi* happenad A. U. C. %H. 
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most inveterate public enemy^ We hâve a weîghty 
and yigorous decree of thé senate against you, 
Catiline : the commonwealth wants not wisdom, nor 
tfais house authority : but we, the consuls, I speak 
it openly, are wanting in our duty.* 

A decree once passed in the senate, enjoining the 
consul L. Opimius to take care that the common- 
wealth received no détriment. The very same day 
Caius Gracchus was killed for some slight suspicions 
of treason, though descended of a father, grand- 
father, and ancestors ail eminent for their services 
to the State. Marcus Fulvius toof a man of consular 
dignity, with his children, underwent the same fate. 
By a like decree of the senate, the care of the com- 
monwealth was committed to the consuls C. Marius 
and L. Valerius. Was a single day permitted to 
pass before L. Satuminus, tribune of the people, and 
C. Servilius the pretor,f satisfied by their death 

*Tbe Roman consuls had a very small share of tbe executive authority 
in ttaeir bands : tbey were otliged on every occasion to lay the affair b»> 
fore the senate, rvhose orders tbey were obii; ed to exécute. 13ut in ex- 
traordinary cases the senate made an act that tbe consuls shonld take 
care that the commonwealth received no détriment: bywhich words 
tbey gave absolute power to the consuls to raise arm es, and do whatever 
tbey thoaghtproper for the public interest, withoni having reçourse to the 
aeoate's advice. By this tbey were in effect created dictators ; so that 
Cieero had at this time sufficient power to seize Catiline and his ac4:onn- 

E lices, and try them without calling a senate ; but he chose not to exert 
i» authority, to avoid ibe odium wUich migbt be cast on him, and for 
otber reasons, laid dowu in the sequel of this oration. 

t This man, though formerly a consul, joined with Caius Gracchus in 
his attempt to divide tbe lands, and was named oneof tbe three commis- 
•ioners for that purpose. Tbey went on for some time carrying every 
thing before them in tbe assemblies of the people, in spiteof the senate, 
and ail the nobility : but one of the consul's lictors being killed by some 
of the attendants of Gracchus, the senate gave Opimius full power to do 
as he tbought hest for the good of the state. The consul commanded ail 
the nobility, with their clients, to appear in arma next moming in tbe 
Jbrnm, flrom whenee he marched at their head to atiack Gracchus and 
Fulvius, who had assembled several thousands of tbe lower rank on 
the Aventine mount Tbe affair came lo hlows, and Gracchus, Fulvius, 
and his sons were slain, wiib 3000 of their followere, A. U. C. 631. 

X Thèse two, having killed a senator in a tumult. were declared ene- 
nies by the senate, who commanded Marius lo hring them to justice. 
The consul, armed with dictatorial power, attacked them in the capitol, 
0ad obligea them to «urrender, with ail their folluwèn ; after whieh 
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the justice of their country ? But we, for thèse 
twenty days, hâve suffered the authority of the 
senate to languish in our hands : for we too hâve a 
like decree, but it rests among our records like a 

. Bword in the scabbard; a decree, O Catiline, by 
which you ought to hâve suffered immédiate death. 
Yet still you live ; nay more, you live, not to lay 
aside, but to harden yourself in your audacious 
guilt. I could wish, conscript fathers, to be merci- 
fui ; I could wish, too, not to appear remiss when my 
country is threatened with danger : but I no w begin 
to.reproach myself with négligence and want of 
couragej A camp is formed in Italy, on the very 
borders of Etruria, against the commonwealth. 
The enemy increase daily in number. At the same 
time we behold their gênerai and leader within our 
walls ; nay, in the senate house itself, plotting daily 
some intestine mischief against the state.l Should 
I order you, Catiline, to be instantly seizea and put 
to death, I hâve reason to believe good men would 
rather reproach me with slowness than cruelty: 

' but at présent certain reasons restrain me from this 
step, which indeed ought to hâve been taken long 
ago. Thou shalt then suffer death, when not a man 
is to be found, so wicked, so desperate, so like thy- 
self, as not to own it was done justly.C^ As long as 
there is one who dares to défend thee, thou shalt 
live ; and live so as thou now dost, surrounded by 
the numerous and powerful guards which I hâve 
placed about thee, so as not to suifer thee to stir a 
foot against the republic ; while the eyes and ears 
of many shall watch thee, as they hâve hitherto 
done, when thou little thoughtest of it. 

But what is it, Catiline, thou canst now hava 
in view, if neither the obscurity of night can con- 
ceal they traiterons assemblies, nor the walls of a 



they were stoned to doath by Ihe mot», btfinw «bw yrwn brogfbt I» 

trial, ▲.U.C. 634. 
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private house prevent the voice of thy treason from 
reaching our ears? If ail thy projects are dis- 
covered, and burst into public view? Quit then 
your détestable purpose, and think no more of mas- 
sacres and conflagrations. You are beset on ail 
hands ; your most secret counsels are as clear as 
noon-day, as youtmay easily gather from the détail 
I am now to give you. You raay remember that, on 
the nineteenth of October last, I said publicly in the 
senate, that before the twenty-fifth of the same 
month C. Manlius, the confederate and créature of 
your guilt, would appear in arms. Was I deceived, 
Catiline ; I say not as to this enormous, this détest- 
able, this improbable attempt ; but, which is still 
more surprising, as to the very day on which it 
happened ? I said likewise, in the senate, that you 
had fixed the twenty-sixth of the same month for 
the malsacre of our nobles ; which induced many 
citizens of the fîrst rank to retire from Rome, not 
80 muçh on account of their own préservation^ as 
with a 'Vie w to baffle your designs. Can you deny, 
that on that very same day you were so beset by 
my vigilance, and the guards I placed about you, 
that you found it impossible to attempt any thing 
against the state ; though you had given out, after ' 
the departure of the rest, that you would neverthe- 
less content yourself with the blood of those who 
remained V^ay, when on the first of November 
' you confidently hoped to surprise Praeueste by night, 
did not you fînd that colony secured by my order, 
and the guards, officers, and garrison I had ap- 
pointed î There is nothing you either think, con- 
trive, or attempt, but what I both hear, see, and 
I^ainly understand. 

Call to mind only, in conjunctio'n with me, the 
transactions of last night : you will soon perceive 
that I am much more active in watching over the 
préservation, than you in plotting the destruction, of 
the State. I say, then, and say it openly, that last 
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night you went to the house of M. Lecca, in the 
Street called the Gladiators; that you were met 
there by numbers of your associâtes in guilt and 
madness. Dare you deny this 1 Why are you 
silent î If you disown the charge, I wiU prove it ; 
for I see some in this very assembly who were of 
your confederacy. Immortal gods! what country 
do we inhabit î what city do we belong to? what 
government do we live underl Hère, hère, con- 
script fathers, within thèse walls, and in this assem- 
bly, the most awful and vénérable on earth, there 
are men who meditate my ruin and yours, the 
destruction of this city, and consequently of the 
world itself. Myself, your consul, behold thèse 
men, and ask their opinions on public aiTairs ; and 
instead of dooming them to immédiate exécution, 
do not so much as wound them with my tongue. 
rTbu went then that night, Catiline, to the house of 
Lecca ; you cantoned out ail Italy ; you appointed 
the place to which every one was to repair ; you 
singled out those who were to be left at Rome, and 
those who were to accompany you in person ; you 
marked out the parts of the city destined to confla- 
gration; you declared your purpose of leaving it 
soon, and said you only waited a little to see me 
' tàken off. Two Roman knights undertook to ease 
you of that care, and assassinate me the same night 
in bed before day break. Scarce was your assembly 
dismissed, when I was informed of ail this ; I or- 
dered an additional guard to attend, to secure my 
. house from assault ; I refused admittance to those 
whom you sent to compliment me in the morning ; 
and declared to many worthy persons beforehand 
who they were, and at what time I expected thenï; 

Since, then, Catiline, such is the state of your 
affairs, finish what you hâve begun ; quit the city ; 
the gâtes are open ; nobody opposes your retreat. 
The troops in Manlius's camp long to put Ihemselvei 
under your command. Carry with you alL^'^n 

Cio. Vol. L— O 
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confederates ; if not ail, at least as many as possi- 
ble. Purge the city. It will take greatly from my 
fears to be divided from you by a wall. You cannot 
prétend to stay any longer with us : I will not bear^ 
will not suifer, will not allow of it. Great thanks 
are due to the immortal gods, and chiefly to thee, 
Jupiter Stator, the ancient protector of this city, 
for having already so oflen preserved us from this 
dangerous, this destructive, this pestilent scourge 
of his country. The suprême safety of the cora'- 
monwealth ought not to be again and again exposed 
to danger for the sake of a single man. While I 
was only consul-elect, Catiline, I contented myself 
with guarding against your many plots, not by a 
public guard, but by my private vigilance. When, 
at the last élection of consuls, you had resolved to 
assassinate me, and yourcompetitors, in the fîeld of 
Mars, I defeated your wicked purpose by the aid of my 
friends without disturbing the public peace. In a woiâ 
as often as you attempted my life, I singly opposed 
your fury, though I well saw that my death would ne- 
cessarily be attended with many signal calamities to 
the State: but now you opei\ly strike at the very being 
of the republic. The temples of the immortal gods, 
the mansions of Rome, the lives of her citizens, and 
ail the provinces of Italy are doom^d to slaughter 
and dévastation. Since, therefore, I dare not pur- 
8ue that course which is most agreeable to ancient 
discipline and the genius of the commonwealth, I 
will foUow another, less severe indeed as to the 
criminal, but more useful in its conséquences to the 
public : for should I order you to be immedlateV^ 
put to death, the commonwealth would still harbour 
in its bosom the other conspirators ; but by driving 
you from the city, I shall clear Rome at once of 
the whole baneful tribe of your accomplices. How, 
Catiline ? Do you hesitate to do at my command 
what you were so lately about to do of your own 
accord! The consul ordérs a public enemy to 
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départ the city. You ask wbether this bea real 
banishment ? I say not expressly so : but were I to 
advise in the case, it is the best course you can 
take. 



For what is tbere, Catiline, tbat can now give 
you pleasure in this cityî wberein, if we except 
the profligate crew of your accomplices, there is 
not a man but dreads and abhors ydtL. Is there a 
domestic stain from whicb your character is ex- 
empted ? Have you not rendered yourself infamous 
by every vice that can brand private life ? What 
scènes of lust have not your eyes bebeld ; what 
guilt bas not stained your hands ; wbat pollution 
bas not defiled your whole bodyî Wbat youtb, 
entangled by tbee in tbe allurements of debauchery, 
bast thou not prompted by arms to deeds of vio- 
lence, or seduced by incentives into the snares of 
sensualityî And lately, wben by procuring the 
death of your former wife you had made room in 
your bouse for anotber, did you not add to the 
enormity of that crime by a new and unparalleled 
measure of guilt î But I pass over this, and choose 
to let it remain in silence, that the memory of so 
monstrous a pièce of wickedness, or at least of its 
having been committed with impunity, may not 
descend to posterity. I pass over, too, tbe entire 
ruin of your fortunes, which you are sensible must 
befall you the very next month ; and shall proceed 
to tbe mention of such particulars as regard not the 
infamy of your private character, nor the distresses 
and turpitude of your domestic life, but soch as con- 
cern the very being of the republic, and the lives and 
safety of us ail. Can the light of life, or tbe air you 
breathe, be grateful to you, Catiline, when you are 
conscioUs there is not a man hère présent but knows 
that on the last of December, in the consulship of 
Lepidus and Tullus, you appeared in the Comitium 
with a dagger^* that you had got together a band 

* In the coaiuUhip of M. JEnailiiuLepidiuiand L. V(rieatim Tullua, 
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oî ruffians, to assassinats the consuls and the most 
considérable men in Rome 1 and that this exécrable 
and frantic design was defeated, not by any awe or 
remorse in you, but by the prevailing good fortune 
of the people of Rome. But I pass over those things, 
as being already well known : there are others of a 
later date. How many attempts hâve you made on 
my life since I was nominated consul, and since I 
entered on the actual exécution of that office ! How 
many thnists of thine, so well aimed that they 
fceemed unavoidable, hâve I parried by an artful 
évasion, and, as they term it, a gentle deflection of ^ 
body I You attempt, you contrive, you set on foot 
nothing of which I hâve not timely information! 
Yet you cease not to concert and enterprise. How 
often has that dagger been wrested out of thy 
hands 1 How often, by some accident, has it dropped 
before the moment of exécution ! yet you cannot 
résolve to lay it aside. How, or with what rites 
you hâve consecrated it, is hard to say, that you 
think yourself obliged to lodge it in the bosom of a 
consul ! 

"What are we to think of your présent situation 
and conduct î for I will now address you, not with 
the detestation your actions deserve, but with a 
compassion to which you hâve no just claim. You 
came some time ago into the senate. Did a single 

f. Autronitis and P. Cornélius Sylla were elected consuls for Ibe year 
ensuing ; but being convicted of bribery, they were deposed, and L. 
A.areliU8 Cotta with L. Manlius Torquatus cbosen in their stead . Cati* 
line, wbo had been convicted ofextoriion on an accusation of P. Clodius, 
fend forbid to atand candidate for the consiUship, fired with indignation at 
tbe affront he had received, entered into a conspiracy with Autronius, 
Bylla; and several others of the noliility, to murder the consuls on ihe last 
day of December, reinstate tliose that had been deprived, and assume 
the government of the commonwcalih. But Crassun, one of the cono 

grirators, not coming to the assembly of the people that day, and JuUtu 
eesar, who was likewise in the plot, not thinking proper to give the 
ftignal agreed on, of lettittg his robe drop fyom liis iihoulder, the afikir 
^aa put offto the 5tb of February, when again the project failed, through 
the too great eagerness of CaiiliJie, who. gave the signal before ail the 
«Hwpirators were asaennbled. 
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person of this numerous assembly, not excepting 
your most intimate relations and friends, deign to 
«alute you ? If there be no instance of this kind in 
the memory of man, do you expect that l should 
imbitter with reproaches a doom confîrmed by the 
silent detestation of ail présent î Were not the 
benches where you sit forsaken as soon as you 
were observed to approach them î Did not ail the 
consular senators, whose destruction you hâve so 
often plotted, quit immediately the part of the house 
where you thought proper to place yourself ? How 
are you able to . bear ail this treatment ? For my 
own part, were my slaves to discover such a dread 
of me as your fellow-citizens express of you, I 
shouM think it necessary to abandon my own house : 
and do you hesitate about leaving the city ? Were 
I even wrongfully suspected, and thereby rendered 
obnoxiotis to my countrymen, I would sooner with- 
draw myself from public view than be beheld with 
looks full of reproach and indignation. And do you, 
whose conscience tells you that you are the object 
of a universal, a just, and a long-merited hatred, 
delay u moment to escape from the looks and prés- 
ence of a people whose eyes and sensés can no 
longer endure you among them? Should your 
parents dread and hâte you, and be obstinate to ail 
your endeavours to appease them, you would doubt- 
less withdraw somewhere from their sight. But 
now your country, the common parent of us .ail, 
hâtes and dreads you, and has long regard ed you as 
a parricide, intent on the design of destroying her. 
And will you neither respect her authority, submit 
to her advice, nor stand in awe of her po wer 1 Thus 
•does she reason with you, Catiline ; and thus does 
she, in some measure, address you by her silence : 
not an enormity has happened thèse many years but 
. has had thee for its author : not a- crime has been 
perpetrated without thee : the murder of so many 
toi our citizens, the oppression and plunder of oor 

02 
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bllies, has throiigh thee alone escaped punishment, 
lind been exercised with unrestrained violence : thou 
hast found means, not only to trample on law and 
justice, but even to subvert and destroy them. 
Though this past behaviour of thine was beyond ail 
patience, yet hâve I borne with it as I could : bot 
now, to be in continuai appréhension from thee 
alone ; on every alarm to tremble at the name of 
Catiline : to see no designs formed against me that 
ftjpeak not thee for tlieir author, is altogether insup^ 
portable. Begone, then, and rid me of my présent 
terror ; that, if just, I may avoid ruin ; if ground^ 
less, I may at length cease to fear. 

Should your country, as I said, address you in 
thèse terms, ought she not to find obédience, even 
Bupposing her unable to compel you to such a step t - 
But did you not even offer to become a prisoner t 
Did you not say, that to avoid suspicion you would 
Bubmit to be confined in the house of M. Lepidus t 
When he declined receiving you, you had the assur^ 
once to corne to me, and request you mîght be 
Becured at my house. When I likewise told you 
that I could never think myself safe in the same 
house, when I judged it even dangerous to be in the 
Bame city with you, you applied to Q. Metellus the 
pretor. Being repulsed hère too, you went to the 
excellent M. Marcellus, your companion ; who., no 
doubt, you imagined would be very watchful in con- 
fining you, very quick in discerning your secret 
practices, and very resolute in bringing you to jus^ 
tice. How justly may we pronounce him worthy 
of irons and a jail whose own conscience condemns 
him to rqstraint ! If it be so^ then, Catiline, and you 
tannot submit to the thought of dying hère, do you 
hesitate to retire tosome othercountry, and commit 
lo flight and solitude a life so often and so justly 
forfeited to thy country ? " But," say you, " put the 
question to the senate (for so you affect to talk)> 
ûid if it be their pieasure that I go into baoishment, 
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I am ready to obey." I will put no such question ; 
it is contrary to my temper ; yet will I give you an 
opportunity of knowing the sentiments of the senate 
with regard to you. Leave the city, Catiline ; deliver 
Ihe republic from its fears ; go, if you wait ohly for 
that word, into banishment. Observe now, Catiline ; 
mark the silence and composure of the assembly. 
Does a single senator remonstrate, or so much as 
offer to speak î Is it needful they shoûld confirm 
by their voice what they so expressly déclare by 
their silence ? But had I addressed myself in this 
manner to that excellent youth P. Sextius, or to the 
brave M. MarcelluS) the senate would ère now hâve 
risen up against me, and laid violent hands on their 
consul, in this very temple; and justly too. But 
with regard to you, Catfline, their silence déclares 
their approbation ; their acquiescence amounts to a 
decree ; and by saying nothing they proclaim their 
consent. Nor is this true of the senators alone, 
whose authority you affect to prize, while you make 
no account of their lives, but of those brave and 
worthy Roman knights, and other illustrions citizens, 
who guard the avenues of the senate ; whose num- 
bers you might hâve seen, whose sentiments you 
might hâve known, whose voices a liltle while ago 
you might hâve heard ; and whose swords and hands 
. 1 hâve for some time with difiiculty restrained from 
your person. Yet ail thèse will I easily engage to 
attend you to the very gâtes, if j'^ou but consent to 
leave this city, which you bave so long devoted to 
destru ctiog -• ^— " 

\]' * ' Uïïl why do I talR t As if your resolution was to 
▼ be shaken 1 Or there was any room to hope you 
would reform î Can we expect you will ever think 
of flight ? or enterlain the design of going into ban- 
ishment 1 May the immortal gods inspire you with 
that resolution î Though I clearly perceive, should 
tny threats frighten you into exile, what a storm of 
envy will light on my- own head; if not at prétest. 
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while the memory of thy crimes is fresh, yel surely 
in future times. But I little regard that thought, 
provided the calamity falls on myself alone, and is 
not attended wilh any danger to my country : but 
to feel the stings of remorse, to dread the rigour of 
the laws, to yield to the exigencies of the state, are 
things not to be expected from thee. Thou, O Cati- 
line, art none of those whom shame reclaims from 
dishonourable pursuits, fear from danger, or reason 
from madness. Begone, then, as I bave already 
often said : and if you would swell the measure of 
popular odium against me, for being, as you i^ive 
out, your enemy, départ directly into banishment. 
By this step you will bring on me an insupportable 
load of censure ; nor shall I be able to sustain the 
weight of the public indignation, shouldst thou, by 
order of the consul, retire into exile. But if you 
mean lo advance my réputation and glory, march 
off wîth your abandoned crew of ruffians : repair to 
Manlius ; rouse every desperate citizen to rebel ; 
separate yourself from the worthy; déclare war 
against your country; triumph in your impious 
déprédations ; that it may appear you. were not forced 
by me into a foreign treason, but voluntarily joined 
your associâtes. But why should I urge you to 
this step, when I know you hâve already sent for- 
ward a body of armed mento wait you at the Forum 
Aurelium 1 when I know you hâve concerted and 
fixod a day with Manlius î when I know you hâve 
sent off the silver eagle,* that domestic shrine of 
your impieties, which I doubt not will bring* ruin on 
you and your accomplices ? Can you absent your- 

* It is wéll known that the eagle was the propor standard of the Roman 
ami»es. Each légion bad one ; and as there were ten cohorte la eT«ry 
légion, the first cohort always claimed the bonoar of guarding the stand* 
ai^. We leam fVom history that the Roman standards, and especially 
the eagle, were held in ihe grcutest vénération by thesoldiers ; whoeTCA 
worshipiied them as deities, and swore by 'hem. The ^gle of.wblek 
Cicero nara speaks, and which Catiline kept ao religiously, ia'àiyd to 2m^ 
tlM Mme which Marina had lu ihe war with the Cinhit ' 
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self longer from an idol to which you had recourse 
in every bloody atterapt î and from whose altars Ihat 
impious righl hand was frequently transferred to the 
murder of your countrymen 1 

Thus will you at length repair whither your frantic 
and unbridled rage bas long been hurrying you. 
Nor does this issue of thy plots give thee pain ; but, 
on the contrary, fiils thee with inexpressible delight. 
Nature has formed you, inclination trained you, and 
fato reserved you for this desperate enterprise. You 
never. tôok delight either in peace or war, unless 
when tUey were flagitious aAd destructive. You 
hâve got together a band of ruffians and profligates, 
not only utterly abandoned of fortune, but even 
without hope. With what pieasure will you enjoy 
yourself? how will youexultî how will you tri- 
umphl when, among so great a number of your 
associâtes, you shall neither hear nor see an honest 
mm t To attain the enjoyment of such a life, hâve 
you éxercised yourself in ail those toils which are 
emphaticaDy styled yours : your lying on the ground, 
oM Oiply in pursuit of tlewd amours, but of bold and 
hi^3r «nterprises : your treacherous watchfulness, 
not ^Mily^to^take advantage of the husband's slumber, 
iMit to tfpoil the *murdered' citizen. Hère may you 
e,xert ail that boasted patience of hunger^ cold, and 
wantî.by which however you will shortly find your- 
sel^fîadon^r So much hâve I gained by excluding 
rom the consulship, that you can only attack 
country-Hs an exile, not oppress her as a consul; 
yonrimpious treason will be deemed the efforts, 
nçh ftf an enemy, but ^''■a robber. 

And nov^, conscript Tathers, that I may obviate 
and retnove a complaint which my country mtght 
withs^ome appearance of justice urge against me, 
attena idiligentiy to what I am about to say, and 
treasufe it up in your minds and hearts : for should 
niy country, which iS to me much dearer than life, 
•hould i}l Italy, should the whole state thus accost 
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me, " What are you about, Marcus Tullius 1 Wifl 
you suffer a nian to escape out of Rome whom you 
hâve discovered to be a public enemy î whom you 
see ready to enter on a war against the state î whose 
arrivai the conspirators wait with impatience, that 
they may put themselves under his conduct ? the 
prime author of the treason; the contriver and 
manager of the revolt ; the man \«^ho enliste ail the 
slaves and ruined citizens he can findl will you 
suffer him, I say, to escape, and appear as one rather 
sent against the city than driven from it ? will you 
not order him to be put in irons, to be dragged to 
exécution, and to atone for his guilt by the most 
rigorous punishmentî what restrains you on this 
occasion ? is it the custom of our ancestors ? But 
it is well known in this commonwealth, that even 
persons in a private station hâve often put pestilent 
citizens to death. Do the laws relating to the pun- 
ishment of Roman citizens hold you in awe î Cer- 
tainly traitors against their country can hâve no 
claim to the privilèges of citizens. Are you afraid 
of the reproaches of posterity? A noble proof, 
indeed, of your gratitude to the Roman people, that 
you, a new man, who, without any recommendation 
from your ancestors, hâve been raised by them 
through ail the degrees of honour to sovereign 
dignity, should, for the sake of any danger to your- 
self, neglect the care of the public safety. But if 
censure be that whereof you are afraid, think which 
is to be most apprehended, the censure incurred for 
having acted with firmness and courage, or that for 
having acted with sloth and pusillanimity ? When 
Italy shall be laid desolate with war, her cities plun- 
dered, her dwellings on fire, can you then hope to 
escape the fiâmes of public indignation V^ 

To this most sacred voice of my country, and to 
ail those who blame me after the same manner, l 
shall make this short reply : ^^ That if I had thought 
it the most advisable to put Catiline to deatl^ î 
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would not hâve allowed that gladiator the use of one 
raoment^s life." For if in former days our greate»t 
mén and most illustrions citizens, instead of sullying, 
hâve done honour to their memories, by the destruc- 
tion of Saturninus, the Gracchi, Flaccus, and many 
others, there is no ground to fear that, by killing 
this parricide, any envy would lie on me with pos- 
térity. Yet if the greatest was sure to befall me, it 
was always my persuasion that envy acquired by 
yirtue was really glory, not envy. But there are 
some of this very order who do not either see the 
dangers which hang over us, or else dissemble what 
they see ;* who by the softness of their votes cherish 
Catiline's hopes, and add strength to the conspiracy 
by not believing it ; whose authority influences many, 
not only of the wicked but the weak ; who, if I had 
punished this m an as he deserved, would not hâve 
failed to charge me with acting cruelly and t3nran- 
nically. Now I am persuaded, that when he is once 
gone into Manlius's camp, whither he actually designs 
to go, none can be so silly as not to see that there 
is a plot ; none so wicked as not to acknowiedge it : 
whereas, by taking off him alone, though this pes- 
tilence woùld be some what checked, it could not be 
suppressed : but when he has thrown himself into 
rébellion, and carried out his friends along with him, 
and . drawn together the profligate and desperate 
from ail parts of the empire, not only this ripened 
plague of the republic, but the very root and seed 
of ail our evils, will be extirpated with him at once. 
It is now a long time, conscript fathers, that we 
hâve trod amid the dangers and machinations of 
this conspiracy ; but I know not how it comes to 

* Cœsar, Craissus, and othera of tbe first renk, were suspected of 
being concerned in CatUine's conspiracy, and or wiRhing that it might 
•occaed. Thèse were cunning enough not to be prei«ent at the meetings 
of the body of the conspiraiora, lest they ahoutd be discovered ; bat they 
aerved Catiline, by maintaining that ihe whol» conspiracy was achimara 
of tbe cunsurs brain, or at most a design to be revenged on Cicero, (br 
dÏMppointing CatiUiM ao oftan ia hinatanding Ibr the ooasuUibip. 
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pass, the full maturity of ail those crimes, and of 
this long-ripening rage and insolence, has now broke 
ont during tbe period of my consulship. Should he 
alone be removed from this powerful band of traitors, 
it may abate perhaps our fears and anxieties for a . 
while, but the danger will still remain, and continue 
lurking in the veins and vitals of the republic : for 
as men oppressed with a severe fit of illness, and 
labouring under the raging beat of a fever, are ofltea 
at first seemingly relieved by a draught of cold 
water, but afterward find the disease return on them 
\?ith redoubled fury, in like manner this distemper* 
which has seized the commonwealth, eased a little 
by the punishment of this traitor, will from his sur- 
vivmg associâtes soon assume new force. Where-: 
fore, conscript fathers, let the wicked retire ; let 
them separate themselves from the honest ; . let . 
them rendezvous in one place. In fine, as I bave 
oflen said, let a wall be between them and us : let 
them cease to lay snares for the consul in his own 
house ; to beset the tribunal of the city pretor ; to 
invest the senate-house with armed ruffians, and to 
prépare fireballs and torches for burning the city ; 
m short, let every man's sentiments with regard to 
the public be inscribed on his forehead. This I en* 
gage for and promise, conscript fathers, that by the 
diligence of the consuls, the weight of your authority, 
the courage and firmness of the Roman knights, and 
the unanimity of ail the honest, Catiline being driven 
from the city, you shall behold ail his treasons de- 
tected, exposed, crushed, and punished. With thèse 
omens, Catiline, of ail prosperity to the republic, but 
of destruction to thyself, and ail those who hâve 
joined themselves with thee in aU kinds of parricide, 
go thy way then to this impious and abominable 
war : while thou, Jupiter, whose religion was estab- 
lished with the foundation ôf this city, whom we 
truly call Stator, the stay and prop of this empire, 
wilt drive this man and bis accomplices from thy 
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altars and temples, from the ho«ises aiid walls of the 
city, from the iives and fortunes of us ail ; and wilt 
destroy with eternal punishments, both living and 
dead, ail the haters of good men, the enemies of 
their countiy, the plunderers of Italy, now confed- 
erated in this détestable league and partnership of 
villany. 

Cio. Vol. I.— P 
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Catiliitb, astonished by Ihe tbunder nf the last speech, had little to «ay 
fbr bimseir in answer to it ; yeC yviih downcast looks, and suppliant 
▼oice, he begged or the fathers not to believe too hastily what yvaa said 
against him by an e^emy ; that bis birth and past lireoffered every tbing 
to bim that was bopufal ; and it was not (o be imagined that a man of 
patrician famiiy, whose ancestors, as well as himself, had given many 
proofs of tbeir affbction f o the Roman people, should want to overtura 
the government : wbile Cicero, a stranger, and laie inbabitant of Rome^ 
was so zealoas to préserve it— But as be was .going on to give foui 
language, the senate interrupted bim by a gênerai outcry, caliing him 
traitor and parricide; on whicb, being Airious and d.esperate, hedeclared 
again aloud wbat be bad said beforeto Cato, thatsince be was circum« 
▼ented and driven headlong by bis enemies, he wonid quench tbe flame 
which was raised about bim by tbe coiïimon ruin ; and so rusbed out of the 
assembly — As soon as be bad corne (o bis house, and began to reflect oa 
what bad passed, perceiving it in vain to dissemble any ?onger, be re- 
solved to enter into action immediately, before tbe troopsof the republie 
were increased, or any new levies made ; so that aller a short confer» 
ence witb Lentulus, Oelhegus, and the rest, about wbat bad been con- 
certed in the last meeting, having given ft-esb orders and assurances of 
his speedy return at the bead of a strong army, be left Rome that very 
nigbt witb a small retinue, to make tbe beat of bis way towards 
Etruria— He no sooner disappeared tban bis^O-iends gave out that ha 
had gone into a voluntary exile at Marseilles, which was industrioasly 
spread tbrougb the city tbe next morning, to raise an odiam on Cicero, 
for driving an innocent man into banisbment wiibout any previous 
trial or proof of bis guilt-«-Kut Cicero was too well infbrmed of his 
motions toentertain any doubt about his going to Manlius's camp, and 
into actual rébellion— He knew that he had sent tbitber already a 
freat quantity of arms, and ail tbe ensigns of military command, 
witb that silver eagle whicb he nsed to keep witb great superstition 
in his house, fbr its having belonged to C. Marins, in bis expédition 
against tbe Cimbri— But lest the story should make an ill impression 
on the city, he called the people together into tbe forum, to give them 
an account of what passed in ihe senate tbe day before, and of Cati- 
line'a leaving Rooie on it— And tbia makes tbe subjeot of tbe oratioa 
Bow befora us. 
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Àt leng^h, Romans, hâve we driven, discafded, 
ànd pursued with the keenest reproaches to the 
very gâtes of Rome, L. Catiline, mtoxicated with 
fury, breathing mischief, impiously plotting the de- 
struction of his country, and thteatening to lay wastô 
this city with fire and sword. He is gone, he is fled, 
he has escaped, he has broke away. No longer 
Shall that monster, that prodigy of mischief, plot 
the ruin of this city within her very walls. We 
hâve gained a clear con^uest over this chief and ring- 
leader of domestic broils. His threatening dagger 
is no longer pointed at our breasts, nor shall we now 
any more tremble in the iield of Mars, the forum, 
the senate-honse, or within our domestic walls. lu 
driving him from the city, we hâve forced his most 
advantageous post. - We shall now, without opposi- 
tion, carry on a just war against an open enemy. 
We hâve effectually ruined the man, and gained a 
glorious victory, by driving him from his secret plots 
into open rébellion. But how, do you think, is he 
overwhelmed and crushed with regret, at carrying 
away his dagger unbathed in blood, at leaving the 
city, before he had effected'my death, at seeing the 
weapons prepared for our destruction wrested out 
of his hands ; in a word, that Rome is still standing, 
and her citizens still safe. He is now quite over- 
thrown, Romans, and perceives himself impotent 
and despised, often casting back his eyes on this 
city which he sees, with regret, rescued from his 
destructive jaws ; and which seems to me to rejoice. 
for having disgorged and rid herself of so pestilent a 
citizen. 

But if there be any hère who blâme me for what 
I am boasting of, as you ail indeed justly may, that 
I did not rather seize than send away so capital an 
enemy ; that is not my fault, citizens, but the fault 
of the times. Ôatiline ought long ago to hâve suf- 
fered the last punishment ; the custom of our an- 
cestors, the discipline of the empire, and the republic 
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itself reqnired it: bnt how many would there 
hâve been who would not hâve believed what I 
charged him with 1 How many who, through weak- 
ness, would never hâve imagined it? how many 
who would even hâve defended him 1 how many 
who, through wickedness, would hâve espoused his 
cause î But had I judged that his death would haye 
put a final period to ail your dangers, I would long- 
ago hâve ordered him to exécution, at the hazard, 
not only of public censure, but even of my life. But 
when I saw that by sentencing him to the death he 
deserved, and before you were ail fuUy convinced of 
his guilt, I should hâve drawn on myself such an 
odium as would hâve rendered me unable to prosécute 
his accomplices, I brought the matter to this point, 
that you might then openly and vigorously attack 
Catiline, when he was apparently become a public 
enemy. What kind of an enemy I judge him to be, 
and how formidable in his attempt, you may leam 
from hence, citizens, that I am only sorry he weht 
off with 80 few to attend him. I wish he had taken 
his whole forces along with him. He has carried 
off Tongillus indeed : he has likewise carried off 
Publicius and Munatius, whose tavem debts would 
never hâve occasioned any commotions in the state. 
But how important are the men he has left behind 
him ! how oppressed with debt, how powerful, how 
illustrions by their descent ! 

When therefore I think of our Gallic légions, and 
the levies made by Metellus in Picenum and Lom- 
bardy,* together with those troops we are daily 

* When the design of the conspiracy came to be knowii, Q. Pompeins 
RaOïs was sent to Capua, and Q. Metellus Celer to Picenum, with com« 
mission to levy troops, and provide an army sufficient to repel the 
danger wherewitb the state was threateiied This suf&ciently explains 
Cieero's meaning with respect to the levies in Picenum. To understand 
what he ftinheraays of the Gallic troops, the readcr must be informêd 
that ihe senate having decreed the provinces of Macedonia and Ganl to 
the two consuls of the présent year, Macedonia fell to the lot of Cicero ; 
wbich being one of the most lucrative provinces of the empire, our 
orator resigned it to bis oolleague Antony ; wbo, bdng overwhdmed 
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iraising, 1 hold iu utter contempt that army ôf his, 
composed of wretched old men, of débauchées from 
the country, of rustic vagabonds, of such as haVe 
fled from their bail to take shelter in his camp ; men 
Iready to run away, not only at the sight of an afmy, 
but of the pretor's edict. I coUld wish he had iike- 
Wise carried with him those whom I see flutteriilg 
In the forum, sauntering about the courts of justice, 
and even taking their places in the senate ; men 
sleek with perfumes, and shining in purple. If thesè 
still remain hère, mark what I say, the desertel^ 
from thè army are more to be dreaded than the army 
itself : and the more so, because they know me to 
be informed of ail their designs, yet are not in the 
least moved by it. 1 behold the person to whom 
Apuiia is allotted, to whom Etruria, to whom the 
territory of Picenum, to whom Cisalpine Gaul. I 
see the man who demanded the task of setting ûte 
to the city, and fiUing it with slaughter. They 
know that I am acquainted with ail the secrets of 
their last nocturnal meeting : I laid them open yes- 
terday in the senate : Catilme himself was disheart- 
ened, and fled : what thçn can thèse others mean ? 
Tîrey are much mistaken if they imagine I shall 
always use the same îenity. 

I hâve at last gained what I hâve hitherto beeti 
waiting for, to tnake you ail sensible that a conspit- 
acy is openly formed against the state ; unless there 
^ be any one who imagines that such as resemble 
Catiline niay yet refuse to enter into his designs. 
There is no w therefore no more room for clemency ; 



with debt, and on that account sttspected of fiiVouring the conspiracy, 
waa by thia meana drawii oflT from hia old aasoctatea, and induced to act 
the |>art of a real Driend to hia country. Btit neither did Cicero accept 
of Gauly choosing rather to continue in Rome; and charge himaelf with 
the guardianHhip of the city. Ile thorefore resigned hia province to his 
Triend Q. Metellua ; and hence it ia that we find him ao often boaating ia 
•hia apeeches that be had rejected ail the advantages oif a provincial oom» 
maudfin the vtow oTrendwing binweirinore aarvicoabto lo the cnmmni» 
VreilHiv 

P 
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the case itself requires severity. Yet I will still 
grant them one thing ; let them quit the city, let 
them follow Catiline, nor suffer their misérable 
leader to languish in their absence. Nay, I will 
even tell them the way ; it is the Aurelian road ; if 
they make haste, they may overtake him befpre 
nignt. O happy state, were it but once drained of 
this sink of wickedness ! To «le the absence of 
Catiline alone seems to hâve restored fresh beauty 
and vigour to the commonwealth. What villàny, 
what mischief can be devised or imagined that has 
npt entered into his thoughts î What prisoner is to 
be found in ail Italy, what gladiator, what robbet, 
what assassin, what parricide, what forger of wills, 
what sharper, what débauchée, what squanderer, 
what adultérer, what harlot, what corrupter of youth, 
what corrupted wretch, what abandoned criminal, 
who will not own an intimate familiarity with Cati- 
line ? What murder has been perpetrated of late 
years without hira î What act of wickedness speak s 
not him for its author î Was ever man possessed 
of such talents for corrupting youth î Many were 
allured by the prospect of unbounded enjoyment, 
many by the promise of their parents' death; to 
which he not only incited them, but even contributed 
his assistance. What a prodigious number of prof- 
ligate wretches has he just now drawn together, 
not only froni the city, but also froni the country î 
There is not aperson oppressed with debt, I will 
not say in Rome, but in the remotest corner of ail 
Italy, whom he has not engaged in this unparalleled 
conïederacy of guilt. 

But to make you acquainted with the variety of 
his talents, in ail the différent kinds of vice ; there 
is not a gladiator in any of our public schools, re- 
markable for being audacious in mischief, who does 
not own an intimacy with Catiline ; not a player of 
distinguished impudence and guilt, but openly boasts 
of having been his companion. Yet this man, train^ 
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up in the continuai exercise of lewdness and villany, 
\?hile he was wasting in riot and debauchery the 
means of virtue and supplies of industry, was ex- 
tolled by thèse his associâtes for his fortitude and 
patience in supporting cold, hunger, thirst, and 
watchings. Would his companions but follow hira, 
would this profligate crew of desperate raen but 
leave the city ; how hàppy would it be for us, how 
fortunate for the commonwealth, how glorious for 
my çonsulship ! It is not a moderate degree of de- 
pravity, a natural or supportable measure of guilt 
that now prevails. Nothing less than murders, 
rapines, and conflagrations employ their thoughts. 
They hâve squandered away their patrimonies ; they 
hâve wasted their fortunes in debauchery ; they hâve 
long been without money, and now their crédit 
begins to fail them ; yet still they retain the same 
desires though deprived of the means of enjoyment. 
Pid they amid their revels and gaming affect no 
other pleasures than those of lewdnesd and feasting, 
however desperate their case must appear, it might 
still notwithstanding be bom^ with. But it is alto- 
gether insufferable, that the cowardly should prétend 
to plot against the brave, the foolish against the 
prudent, the drunken against the sober, the drowsy 
against the vigilant ; who, loUing at feasts, embra- 
cing mistresses, staggering with wine, stuffed with 
victuals, crowned with gariands, daubed with per- 
fumes, tvasted with intempérance, belch in their 
conversations of massacring the honest, and iiring 
the city. Over such, I trust, some dreadful fatality 
now hangs ; and that the vengeance so long due to 
their villany, baseness, guilt, and crimes is either 
just breaking, or just ready to break, on their heads. 
If my çonsulship, since it cannot cure, should eut 
off ail thèse, it would add no small period to the 
duration of the republic : for there is no nation 
which we hâve reason to fear ; no king who can 
make war on the Roman people. Ail disturbances 
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abroad, both by land and sea, are qùelled by the virttie 
of one man. But a domestic war still remains : the 
treason, the danger, the enemy is within. We are 
to combat with luxury, with madness, ^ith villany. 
In thls war I profess myself your leader, and. take 
on myself ail the animosity of the desperate. tVhat-^ 
ever can possibly be healed, I will heal ; but what * 
ouglit to be ciit otf, I will never suffer to spréad 
to the ruin of the city. Let them therefore départ^ 
or be at rest ; but if Ihêy aire resolved both to ré-^ 
main in the city, and continué their wônted prac-* 
tices, let them look for thé punishment they dé- 
feerve. 

But some there are, Romans, who assert that 1 
hâve driven Catiline into banishment* And, indeed, 
could words compass it, I would noj; scruple to drivé 
them into exile too. Catiline, to be sure, was so 
very timorous and modest, that he could not stand 
ihe words of the consul ; but being ordered into 
banishment, immediately acquiesced and obeyeà; 
Yesterday, when I ran so great a hazard of being 
murdered in my ownliouse, I assembled the senate 
in the temple of Jupiter Stator, and laid the wbole 
affair before the conscript fathers. When Catiline 
came thither, did so miich as ône senator accost or 
sainte him 1 In fine, did they regard him only as a 
desperate citizen, and not rather as an outrageons 
enemy t Nay, the consular senalors quitted that 
part of the house where he sat, and left the whole 
bench clear to him. ttere 1, that violent consul,' , 
who by a single word drive citizens into banishme'nt, ' 
demanded of Catiline whether he had not been.at the 
lioctural meeting in the house of M. Lecc'a. -And* 
when he, the most audacious of meii, struck dumb 
by self-conviction, returned no answer, 1 laid open 
the whole to the senate ; acqUainting them with the 
transactions of that night ; where he had been, what 
was reserved for the next, and how he had settled 
Ihe whole plan of the war. As he appeared diBcoii- 
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certed and speechless, I asked what hindered his 
going on an expédition which he had so long prer 
pared for ; when I knew Ihat he had already sent 
before him arms, axes, rods, trumpets, military en- 
signs, and that silver eagle to which he had raised 
an impious altar in his own house. Can I be said to 
hâve driven into banishment a man who had already 
commenced hostilities against his country î Or is it 
crédible that Maniius, an obscure centurion, who bas 
pitched his camp on the plains of Fesulae, would dé- 
clare war agafnst the Roman people in his own 
name : that the forces under him do not now expect 
Catiline for their gênerai : or that he, submitting to 
a voluntary banishment, has, as some prétend, re- 
paired to Marseilles,* and not to the before-men- 
tioned camp? 

O wretched condition ! not only of governing, but 
even of preserving the state ; for should Catiline, 
discouraged and disconcerted by my counsels, vigi- 
lance, and strenuous care of the republic, be seized 
with a sudden dread, change his resolution, désert 
his party, quit his hostile designs, and alter his course 
of war and guilt into that of flight and banishment ; 
it wîli not then be said that I hâve wrested out of his 
hands the weapons of insolence ; that I hâve aston- 
ished and confounded him by my diligence, and that 
I hâve driven him from ail his hopes and schemes : 
but he will be considered as a mah innocent and un- 
condèmned, Who has been forced into banishment 
by the threats and violence of the consul. Nay, 
there are who, in thiç event, would think him not 
wicked, but unhappy ; and me not a vigilant consul, 
but a cruel tyrant. But I little regard this storm of 



* CatlliheMon leavin^ Rome, wrote letters to some of tlie most con* 
siderabfe Renatora, inrorming them tbat, being peraecated witb fklM 
accusations, and finding himself unable to resist the faction of his 
enemiefl, be had thought proper to retire to Marseilles ; not from a con« 
•eioùsness of any guilt, but to preveat the disputes that otherwise .mi^ht 
be raised on his acconnt. 
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bitter arid undeserved censure, provided I can sctèell . 
you from the danger of this dreadful and impious 
War. Let him only go into banishment, and I aM 
content it be ascribed to my threats. But, believe 
tne, he has no design to go. My désire of avoiding 
public envy, Romans, shall never induce me to wièh 
you may hear of Catiline's being at the head of an 
, army, and traversing in a hostile manner the territa- 
ries of the republic. But assuredly you will hear it 
in three days ; and I hâve much greater reason to 
fear being Censured for letting him escape, than that ^ 
I forced him to quit the city. But if men are so 
perverse as to complain of his being driven away, 
what would they hâve said if he had been put to 
death î Yet there is not one of those who talk of 
his going to Marseilles but would be sorry for it if 
ît was true; and with ail the concern they express 
for him, they had much rather hear of his being in 
Manlius's camp. As for himself, had hé never before 
thought of the project he is now engagçd in, yet 
such is his particular turn of mind, that he would 
rather fall as a robber than live as an exile. But 
now, as nothing has happened contrary to his ex- 
pectation and désire, except that I was left alive 
When he quitted Rome, let us rather wish he may 
go into banishment, than. complain of it. 

But why do I speak so much about one enemy 1 
An enemy, too, who has openly proclaimed himself 
such ; and whom I no longer dread, since, as I al*» 
ways wîshed, there is now a waU between us. Shall 
1 say nothing of those who dissemble their treason, 
who continue at Rome, and mingle in our assem- 
bliesî With regard to thèse, indeed, I am less 
intent on vengeance, than to reclaim them, if possi- 
ble, from their errors, and recôncile them lo the 
republic. Nor do I perceive any difiSculty in the 
iindertaking, if they will but listen to my advice : for, 
first, I will show you, citizens, of what différent sorts, 
of men their forces consist, and then apply to each. 
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as far as I am able, the most powerful remédies of 
persuasion and éloquence. The first sort consists 
of those who, having great debts, but still greater 
possessions, are so passionately fond of the }atter, 
that they cannot bear the thought of infringing them, 
This, in appearance, is the most honourable class, 
for they are rich ; but their intention and aim is the 
most infamous of ail. Art thou distinguished by 
the possession of an estate, houses, money, slaves, 
and ail the conveniences and superfluities of life, and 
dost thou scruple to take from thy possessions, in 
order to add to thy crédit 1 for what is it thou ex^ 
pectest? Is it warf. and dost thou hope thy pos^ 
sessions will remain unviolated amid a universal 
invasion of propertyl Is itnew régulations about 
debts thou hast in viewî 'Tis an error to expect 
this from Catiline. New régulations shall indeed 
be proflfered by my means, but atténded with public 
auctions, which is the only method to préserve those 
who hâve estâtes from ruin. And had they con- 
sented to this expédient sooner, norfoolishly run 
out their estâtes in mortgages, they would hâve 
been at this day both richer menand bettercitizens, 
But I hâve no great dread of this ' class of men, as 
believing they may be easily disèngaged from the 
conspiracy ; or, should they persist, they seem more - 
likely to hâve recourse to imprécations than arms, 

The next class consists of those who, though op- 
pressed with debt, yet hope for power, and aspire to 
the chief management af public affairs ; imagining 
they shall obtain those honours by throwing the 
State into confusion, whioh they despair of during 
its tranquillity; To thèse X shall gîve the same ad- 
vice as to the rest, which is, to quit ail hope ofsuc- 
ceeding in their attëmpts. For, first, I myself am 
watchfui, active, and attentive to the interest of the 
repubïlc; then there is on the side of the honest 
party ffreat courage, great unanimity, a vast mult|« 
(«de of citizens, «m Y^ry uumerous forces ; ixK fiiVQ^x 
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the immortal gods themselves will not fail to inter- 
pose in behalf of this qnconquered people, Ihis illus- 
trious jempire, this fair city, against the daring at- 
tempts of guilty violence. And even supposing them 
to accomplish what they with so much frantiç rage 
désire, do they hope to spring up consuls, dîctators, 
or kings, from the ashes of a city and blood of hèr 
citizens, which with so much treachery and sacri- 
lège they hâve conspired to spill ? They are igno- 
rant of the tendency of their own desires, and that, 
in case of success, they must themselves fall a prey 
to some fugitive or gladiator. The third class con- 
sists of men of advanced âge, but hardened in ail the 
exercises of war. Of this sort is Manlius, whom 
Catiline now succeeds. Thèse corne mostly fronv 
the colonies planted by Sylla at Fesulae ; which, I am 
ready to allow, consist of the best citizens and the 
bravest men : but coming many of them to the sud- 
den and unexpected possession of great wealth, they 
ran into ail the excesses of luxury and profusion. 
Thèse, by building fine houses, by afiSuent living, 
splendid équipages, numerous attendants, and sump- 
tuous entertainments, hâve plunged themselves so 
deeply in debt, that, in order to retrieve their affairs, 
they must recall Sylla from his tomb. I say nothing 
of those needy indigent rustics whom they hâve 
gained over to their party, by the hopes of seeing 
the scheme of rapine renewed ; for I consider both 
in the same light of robbers and plunderers. But I 
advfse them to drop their frantic ambition, and think 
no more of dictatorships and proscriptions : for so 
deep an impression hâve the calamities of those 
times made on the state, that not only men, but the 
yery beasts would not bear a répétition of such out* 
rages. 

The fourth is a mixed, motley, mutinous trilie, 
who hâve been long ruined beyond -hopes of recôv- 
ery ; and, partly through indolence, partly through 
iU management, partly too through extrayagance^ 
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droop beneath a load of ancient debt : who, perse- 
cutëd with arrests, judgments, and confiscations, are 
said to resort in great numbers, both from city and 
countnr, to the enemy's camp. Thèse 1 consider, 
not as brave soldiers, but dispirited bankrupts. If 
they cannot support themselves, let them even fall ; 
y et so that neither the city nor neighbourhood may 
receive any shock : for I am unable to perceive why, 
if they cannot live with honour, they should choose 
to die with infamy ; or why they should fancy it 
less painful to die in company with others than to 
perish by themselves. The fifth sort is a collection 
of parricides, assassins, and ruffians of ail kinds ; 
whom I ask not to abandon Catiline, as knowing 
them to be inséparable. Let thèse even perish in 
their robberies, since their number is so great that 
no prison could be found large enough to contain 
them. The last class, not only in ûiis enumeration, 
but likewise in character and morals, are Catiline's 
peculiai* associâtes, his choice companions and bo- 
som friends ; such as you see with curled locks, neat 
array, beardless, or with beards nicely trimmed ; in 
fiiU dress, in âowing robes, and wearing manties in- 
stead of gowns ; whoâe whole labour of life, and 
industry in watching, are exhausted on midnight 
entertainments. Under this class we may rank ali 
gamesters, and the lustful of every dénomination. 
Thèse slim délicate youths, practised in ail the arts 
of raising and allayiilg i;he amorous fire, not only 
know to sing ^nd dance, but on occasion can aim 
, the miifdering dagger, and administer the poisonous 
draught. Uidess thèse départ, unless thèse perish, 
know, that was even Catiline himself to fall, we 
shall still hâve a nursery of Catilines in the state. 
But what can this miseraUe race hâve in vîew ? Do 
they propose tocarry their women along with them 
to the camp ? Indeed, how can they be without 
them 1 But hâve they considered of the Apennine 
frosts and snows î or do they imagine they will be 
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the abler to endure the rigours of winter for hav^ 
leamed to dance at revelsi? O formidable and tre- 
mendous war, M^here Catiline's pretorian guard* 
consista of such adissolute effeminate crew! 

Against thèse gallant troops pf your adversaiy, 
prépare, Romans, yonr garrisons and armies : and 
first, to that battered and maimed gladiator oppose 
your consuls and gênerais ; next, against that, out- 
cast misérable crew lead forth the âower andstrength 
of ail Italy. The walls of our colonies and free 
towns will easily resist the efforts of Catiline's rustic 
troops. But I ought not to run the paraUel further, 
or compare your other resources, préparations, and 
defences, to the indigence and nakedness of that rob- 
ber. But if, omitting ail those advantages of which 
we are provided, and he destitute, as the senate, tha 
Roman knights, thé people,' the eity, the ireasory, 
the public revenues, ail Italy, ail the provinces, 
foreign states : I sâiy, if, omittmg ail thèse, we only 
compare the contending parties between themseives, 
it will spon appear how very low our enemies are 
reduced. On the one side modesty contends, on the 
other pétulance : hère chastity, there pollution : hère 
integnty, there treachery ; hère piety, there profane- 
ness : hère resolution, there rage : hère hononr, there 
baseness : hère modération, there unbridled Hcen- 
tiousness: in short,. equity, tempérance, fortitude, 
prudence, struggle with iniquity, luxury, cowardice, 
rashness ; every virtue with every vice. ' LasUy, the 
contest lies between wealth and indigence, sound 
and depraved reason, strength of Understanding and 
phrensy ; in fine between wéll-grounded hope, and 
the most absolute despair. In such a conflict and 
struggle as this, were even human aid to fail, will 



* Tbe itretorian oohort was a mImc body of troops, whoae btisinMs ir 
w«s to aitrnid on tbe gênerai, and «erre him by w^ of a gaard. ScipI» 
Afhcanas waa tbe autbor of tbis institation among (he R<»nana, aeleel» 
Ing the bm?eat men of tbe anny llxr tbat porpott. Theie ftimad afttB- 
wMdf Qwpwioitobtadi aiid« thi enptron. 
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not the immortal gods enable such illustrious virtue 
to triumph over such complicated vice Î 

Such, Romans, being our présent situation, do you, 
as I hâve before advised, watch and keep guard in 
your private bouses; for as to virhat concerns the 
public tranquillity, and the defence of the city, I 
hâve taken care to «ecure that, without tumult or 
alann. The colonies and municipal towns, having 
received notice from me of Catiline's nocturnal re- 
treat, will be on their guard against him. The band 
of gladiators, whom Gatiline always depended on as 
his best and surest support, though in truth they are 
better affected than some part of the patricians, are 
nevertheless taken care of in such a manner as to 
be in the power of the repubhc. Q. Metellus the 
pretOT, whom, foreseeing Catiline's flight, I sent into 
Gaùl and the district of Picenum, will either wholly 
crush /the traitor, or baffle ail his motions and at- 
tempts. And to settle, ripen, and bring ail other 
matters to a conclusion, I am just going to lay them 
hçfore the senate, which you see now assembling. 
As for those therefore who continue in the city, and 
were left behind by Catiline, for the destruction of 
it and us ail, though they are enemies, yet as by 
birth they are likewise fellow-citizens, I again and 
again admonish them, that my lenity, which to some 
may hâve rather appeared remissness, bas been 
waiting only for an opportunity of demonstrating 
the certaihty of the plot. As for the rest, I shaU 
never forget that this is my country, that I am its 
consul, and that I think it my duty either to live 
with my countrym'cn or die for them. There is no 
guard on the gâtes, i|^e to watch the roads ; if any 
one bas a mind to withdraw himself, he may go 
whereverhe pleasës. But whoever makes the leauil 
stir within the city, so as to be caught, not only in 
.any overt act, but even in any plot or attempt against 
the republic, he shall know that there are in it vigi- 
lant consuls^ excellent magistrates, and a resolute 
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senate ; that there are arms, and a prison, which onr 
ancestors provided as the avenger of manifest and 
atrocious ôrimes. 

And ail this shall be transacted in such à manner, 
citizens» that the greatest disorders shall be queUed 
without the least hurry ; the greatest dangers with- 
X>ut any tumult ; a domestic and intestine war, the 
most cruel and desperate of any in our memory, by 
me, your only leader and gênerai, in my gown;* 
which I wiU manage so, that, as far as it is possible, 
not one even of the guilty shall sufier punishment 
in the city ; but if their audaciousness and my coun- 
try's danger should necessarily drive me from this 
mild résolution, y et I will effect, what in so cruel 
and treacherous a war could hardly be hoped for, 
that not one honest man shall fall, but ail of you be 
safe by the punishment of a few. This I promise, 
citizens, ^ot from any confidence in my own pru- 
dence, or from any human counsels, but from the 
many évident déclarations of the gods, by whose 
impulse I am led into this persuasion ; who assist 
us, not as they used to do, at a distance, against 
foreign and rempte enemies, but by their présent 
help and protection défend t-heir temples and ùwt 
houses. It is your part therefore,' citizens, to wor- 
ship, implore, and pray to the m, that since' ail our 
enemies are now subdued both by land and sea, they 
would continue to préserve this city, which was de- 
signed by them for the most beautiful, the most 
ilourishing and most powerful on earth, from the 
détestable treasons of its own desperate citizens. 

* The consuls, befbre setting ont on anj jmilitary expédition, used to 
put off their gowns and pat on their militai^ dre8<with great ceremony 
and public sacrifices. Cicero tells them his scheme 'for suppressing th* 
«onspiracy was so well laid, that without changing his gown, the dra^ 
gf peace,he would ^uell aU the disturbanca. 
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Gatilivk, it we bave oeen, being forced to leave Ronu% Lentulus and 
tbe rest, wbo remained in the city, begaii to prépare ail tbûigs for the 
executioD of their grand design— They solicited men of ail ranks, wbo 
aeemed likely to (kvoor tbeir cause, or to be of any use to it ; and among 
tbe rest, agreed to make an attempt on the ambassadors of the AUo- 
brogians, a warlike, mutinons, fbithless people, inhabiting tbe ooun« 
Cries now called Savoy and Danphiny, greatly disafifected to the Roman 
power, and already ripe for rébellion— Thèse ambassadors, wbo were 
preparing to retnm home, mncb out of humour with the senate, and 
without any redress of tbe grievances which tbey were sent to com- 
plain of, received tbe proposai at first yery greedily, and promised to 
engage ffieir nation to assist the conspirators with what tbey principally 
'wanted, a good body of borse, wbenever tbey sbould begin tbe war: 
but reâecting aAerward, in their cooler thougbts, on the difficully of 
the enterprise, and.the danger of involving themseWes and their ooun- 
try in so desperate a cause, tbey resolved to discover what tbey knew 
to Q. Fabius Sanga, tbe patron of tbeir city, wbo immediately gave 
intelligence of it to tbe consul — Cicero's instructions on it.were, that 
the ambassadors shoÂd continue to feign the same zeal which tbey 
had hitherto shown, and promise every tbing which was reqnired of 
4hem, tiU tbev had got a mil instght into the exlent of the plot, with 
distinct prooA against the particular actors in it : on which, at tbeir 
«ext conférence with tbe conspirators, tbey insisted on baving some 
credentials flrom tbem to show to tbeir people at home, without which 
they would never be induced to enter into an engagement so bazard- 
ons— Tbis was ihougbt reasonable, and presently complied with, and 
Vnlturdus was appointad te go along with the ambassadors, and 

' introduee them to Catiline on tbeir road, in order to conflcm tbe agree- 
ment, and exchange assurances also with him ; to whom Lentuina 
sent at the samé time a particular lettw under bis own band and sèai, 
thougb without bis narae — Cicero, being punctually inforoied of ail 
thèse fbcts, concerted privately with tbe ambassadors the time and 
manner of tbeir leaving Roms in the ntght, and that on the MilYian 
bridge, about a mile firom tbe city, tbey sbould be arrested with their 
papers and letters about thein, by two of tbe pretors, L. Flaccns and 
C. Pontinius, whom be had inétmcted tor that purposé, and ordered t* 
lie in ambush near the place, with a strong guard of ftiends and sol- 
diers: ail which was successfbUy execnted, and tbe whole eompany 
tnraght prisoners td Cieero*s bouse by break of day— The nimour of 

Q3 
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thifl accident presently drew a resort of Cicero*8 principal ftimâ9 
about bim, wbo advised him to open tbe letters beîbre be prodnced 
tbem in tbe senate, lest, if notbing of moment were found in tbem, it 
migbt be tbonght rash and imprudent to raise an unnecessary terror 
and alann tbrough tbe city — Bot be was too well infonned of tbe con» 
tenta to fear any censure of tbat kind ; and declared, tbat in a case oT 
public danger, be tboogbt it bis duty to lay tbo maiter entiie before 
the public oouneil — He snmmoned tbe senate tberefore to meet imme- 
diately, and sent at tbe same time for Oabinius, Statilins, Cetbegus, 
and Lentulus, wbo ail came presently to bis bouse, suspecting notbing 
of tbe discovery ; and, being informed also of a quantity of arms pro- 
vided by Cetbegus for tbe use of tbe conspiracy, be ordered C. Sulpi» 
cius, anotber of tbe pretors, to go and search bis bouse, where he 
found a great number of swords and daggers, witb otber arms/ ail 
newly cleaned, and ready for présent service — Witb this preparati<m 
he set out to meet tbe senate in the temple of Concord, witb a nomer- 
ous guard of citizens, carrying the ambassadors and tbe conspirators 
witb him in costody : and, after be had givcn the assembly an account 
of the wbole affbir, the several parties were called in and examinée, 
and an ample discovery made of tbe wbole progrès^ of tbe plot — After 
tbe ciriminais and witneases were viritbdrawn, tbe senate went into a 
debate on the state of the republic, and came onahimonsly to tbe fhl- 
lowing resolutions : Tbat public thanks should be decreed to Cicero in 
the amplest manner ; by wbose virtue, counsel, and proYidence the 
republic was delivered from tbe greatest dangers : tbat Flaccus and 
Fontinius, tbe pretors, should be thanked likewise, for their vigorous 
•nd punctual exécution of Cicero's orders : tbat Autonius, tbe other 
consul, should be praised, for having removed fW)m bis connsels ail 
those wbo were concerned in tbe conspiracy: tbat Lentuiu8,»after 
liaying abdieated the pretorship.and divestcd himself of bis robes ; 
«nd Cetbegus, Statilins, and Gabinius, with tbeir other aceomplioea 
also, when taken, Cassius, Cii^)ariu8, Furios, Cbilo, Umbrenus, should 
be oommitted to safe custody ; and tbat a public thanksgiving should , 
be appointed in Oicero*s name, for his baving preserved tbe city ftom 
• ooniaagration, the citizens fVt>m a massacre, and Italy flrom a war — 
The senate being dismissed, Cicero went directly into tbe rostre ; and 
in the following speech, gave tbe pe^le an account of the discovery * 
that had been made, with the résolutions of the senate conséquent 
thereon. 



To-DAY, Romans, you behold the commonwealth, 
your lives, estâtes, fortunes, your wives and children, 
the august seat of this renowned empire, this fair 
and flourishing city', preseiyed and restored to you, 
rescued from fire and swbrd, and abnost snatched 
from the. jaws of fate, by the distinguished love of 
the immortal gods towards you, and ' by means of 
my toils, counsels^ and dangers. And if the days in 
wnich we are preserved from ruin be no less joyous 
and mémorable than those of our birth because the 
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pleasure of deliverance is certain, the condition to 
which we are born imcertain ; and because we enter 
on lifjB without consciousness, but are aïways sensi- 
ble to the joys of préservation; surely, since our 
gratitude and esteem for Romulus, the founder of 
this city» has induced us to rank him among the im- 
mortal gods, he cannot but merit honour with you 
and posterity who has preserved the same city with 
ail its accessions of strength and grandeur : for we 
hâve «extinguished the âames that were dispersed 
on ail sides, and just ready to seize the temples, 
sanctuaries, dwellings, and walls of this city ; we 
hâve blunted the swords that were drawn against 
the State,, and turned aside the daggers that were 
pointed at yoqr throats. And as aU thèse particulars 
hâve been^already explained, cleared, and fully 

Ï)roved by me in the senate, I shall now, Romans, 
ay them briefly before you, that such as are strangers 
to what has happened, and wait with impatience to 
Jt>e informed, may understand what a terrible and 
mànifest destruction hung over them, how it was 
traced out, and in what manner discovered. And, 
first, ever since Oatiline, a few days ago, fled from 
Rome; as he leflt behind him the partners of his 
treason, and the boldest champions of this exécrable 
war, I hâve always been on the watch, Romans, and 
studyiug how to secure you amid such dark and 
complicated dangers. 
, For at that time, when 1 drove Oatiline from Rome 
(for I now dread no reproach from that word, but 
rather the censure of having suffered him to escape 
alive), [ say, when I forced him to quit Rome, I 
naturally cbncluded that the rest of his accbmplices 
would either foUow him, or, being deprived of his 
assistance, would proceed with less vigpurand firm- 
ness. But when .1 found that the most daring and 
forward of the conspirators still continued with ust 
and remained in the city, I employed.myself night 
and day to unravel and fathom ail their proceedings 
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uid designs ; that since my words found less crédit 
with you, because of the inconceivable enormity of 
the treason, I might lay the whole so clearly before 
ypu as to compel you at length to take measures for 
your own safety, when you could no longer avoid 
seeing the danger that threatened you . Accordingly, 
when I found that the ambassadors of the Allobro- 
gians* had been solicited by P. Lentulus to kindle a 
war beyond the Alps, and raise commotions in 
Hither Gaul ; that they had been sent to engage Iheir 
state in the conspiracy, with orders to confer with 
Catiline by the way, to whom they had letters and 
instructions ; and that Vulturcius was appointed to 
accompany the m, who was likewise intrusted with 
letters to Catiline ; I thought a fair opportunity of- 
fered, not only of satisfying myself with regard to 
the conspiracy, but likewise of clearing it up to the 
senate and you, which had always appeared a matter 
of the greatest difficulty, and been the constant sub- 
ject of my prayers to the immortal gods. Yester- 
day, therefore, I sent to the-pretors L. Flaccus and 
C. Pontinius, men of known courage and distin- 
guished zeal for the republic. I laid the whole matter 

* Thme were Oaols, wbo, pasuing the Alpe, settled on the Italian sida, 
in Chose pans now called Savoy and Piedmont.' They were a brare 
paople, and maiutained a war with the Romans for a long time ; bot, 
berore this, had been totally subdned, and governed by the Roman pre- 
tor, who had the care of Galila Narbonensis. About tbe time of tbe 
breaking out' of this conspiracy they had sent ambassadors to Rome to 
oomplain of the oppression, and extortion of their governor. Lentoli» 
took thla opportunity of increaaing the strength of the conspirary, by 
promising the Allobrogians an abatement of their taxes, if they would 
riae in (bvour of CatUine, and assist him with their forces. The ambas- 
tadors, after^some délibération, resolved to discnver the affair to Q. 
Fttbius Sanga, their patron at Rome, who immediately discloeed it to 
Ciœro. The consuls advised them to agrée with the eonspirators, and 
geC a covenant from them, signed by the principal men, to carry home to 
UMir oofistituents. This the eonspirators consent to, and at the same time 
désire thon to take Catiline's camp in their way ; for which purpose they 
«end one of their party, Vulturcius, along with them, wiih letters to 
Ifeîdr feneraL Cicero, getting notipe of this from the ambassadors, took 
làB Whote party prisoners on the road, and by this means had full prooT 
•l^nat Lenralui, and the other heada of the plot, whcHn he immediitelj 
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before them, and made them acquainted with what 
I designed. They, full of the noblest and most 
gênerons sentiments with regard to their country, 
undertook the business without delay or hésitation ; 
and, on the approach of night, privately repaired to 
the M ilvian bridge, where they disposed themselves 
in such a manner in the neighbouring villages, that 
they formed two bodies, with the river and bridge 
between them. They likewise carried along with 
them a great number of brave soldiers, without the 
least suspicion ; and I despatched from the préfecture 
of Reate several chosen youths well armed, whosé 
assistance I had frequently used in the defence of 
the commonwealth. In the mean time, towards the 
close of the third watch,* as the deputies of the 
Allobrogians, aocompanied by Vulturcius, began to 
pass the bridge with a great retihue, our men came 
ont against them, and swords were drawn on both 
sides. The affair was known to the pretors alone, 
none else being admitted into the secret. 

On the coming up of Pontinius and Flaccus, the 
conflict ceased ; ail the letters they carried with 
them were delivered sealed to the pretors ;' and the 
deputies with their whole retinue, being seized, were 
brought before me towards the dawn of day. I then 
sent for Gabinius Cimber, the contriverof ail thèse 
détestable treasons, who suspected nothing of what 
had passed : L. Statilius was summoned next, and 
then Cethegus : Lentulus came the last of ail, prob- 
ably because, contrary to custom', he had been up the 
greatest part of the night before, making out the 
despatches. Many of the greatest and most illus- 
trious men in Rome, hearing what had passed, 
crowded to my house in the moming, and advised 
me to open the letters before I communicated them 

* Theancients divided the night into foar watches, which4XMnmenced 
at sun-wtting, and ended at sun-riaing, oonaisting each or three boora ; 
■o tbat the third watch began exactly at'midnight, ând ended aboat threo 
in the moming, anppoaing the aun to riae at six. 
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to the senate ; lest, if nothing material was fotnid' 
in them, I should be blamed for rashly occasioning 
80 great an alarm in the city. But I refused to com- 
pljr, that an affair which threatened public danger 
might corne entire before the public council of the 
State ; for, citizens, had the informations given mè 
appeared to be without foundation, I had yet little 
reason to apprehend that any censure would befali 
me for my over-diligence in so dangerous an aspect 
of things ; I immecUately assembled, as you saw, a 
very full senate ; and at the same time, in consé- 
quence of a hint from the Allobrogian deputies, des- 
patched C. Sulpicius the pretor, a man of known 
courage, to search the house of Cethegus, where he 
found a great number of swords and daggers. 

I introduced Vulturcius without the Gallic depu- 
ties ; and, by order of the house, offered him a free 
pardon in the name of the republic, if he would faith- 
liilly discover ail that he knew: on which, after 
Bome hésitation, he confessed that he had letters 
and instructions from Lentulus to Catiline, to press 
him to accept the assistance of the slaves, aiid to 
lead his army with ail expédition towards Rome, to 
the intent, that when, according to the scheme pre- 
viously settled and concerted among them, it should 
be set on fire in différent places, and the gênerai 
massacre begun, he might be at hand to intercept 
those who escaped, and join with his friends in the 
city. The ambassadors were next brought in, who 
declared that an oath of secrecy had been exacted 
from them, and that they had received letters to their 
nation from Lentulus, Cethegus, and Statilius ; that 
thèse three, and L. Cassius aiso, required them to 
send a body of horse as soon as possible into Italy, 
declaring that they Had no occasion for any foot : 
that Lentulus had assured them from the Sibylline 
books, and the answers of soothsayers, that he was 
the third Cornélius, who was destined to empire 
and the soyereignty of Rome, which Cinna and SyUa 
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had enjoyed before him ; and that this was the fatal 
year marked for the destruction of the city and em- 
pire, being the tenth from the acquittai of the vestal 
virgins, and the twontieth from the burning of the 
Capitol : that there was some dispute between Cethe- 
ffus and the rèst about the time of iiring the city ; 
oecàuse whiïe Lentulus and the other conspirators 
were for fixing it on the feast of Satum, Cethegus 
thought that day too remote and dilatory. 

But not to be tedious, Romans, I at last ordered 
the letters to be produced which were said to be 
sent by the différent parties. I first showed Cethe- 
gus his seal ; which he owning, I opened and read 
the letter. It was written with his own hand, and 
addressed to the senate and people of the AUobro- 
gians, signifying that he would make good what he 
had promised to their ambassadors, and entreating 
them also to pefform what the ambassadors had un- 
dertaken for them'. Then Cethegus, who a little 
before, being interrogated about the arms that were 
found at his house, had answered that he was always 
particularly fond of neat arms, on hearing his letter 
read, wa» so dejected, confounded, and self-con- 
victed, that he could not utter a word in his own 
defence. Statilius was then brought in, and dcknow- 
ledged his hand and seal ; and when his letter was 
read to the same purpose with that of Cethegus, he 
confessed it to be his own. Then Lentulus's letter 
was produced. I asked if he knew the sead; he 
owned he did. "it is, indeed," said I, *'a well- 
known seal ; the head of your illustrious grandfather, 
80 distinguished for his love to his coontr^ and fel- 
low-citizens, that it is amazing the very sight of it 
was not sufficient to restrain you from so black a 
treason." His letter, directed to the senate and 
people of the Allobroges, was of the same import 
with the other two ; but having leave to spesd^ for 
himself, he at first denied the whole charge, and' 
began to question the ambassadors and Vulturciua^ 
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what business they ever had with him, and on what 
occasion they came to his house ; to which they 
gave clear and distinct answers ; signifying by whoTn, 
and how often they had been introduced to him ; and 
then asked him in their turn, whether he had never 
mentioned any thing to them about the Sibylline 
oracles ; on which being confounded, or infatuated 
rather by the sensé of his guilt, he gave a remark- 
able proof of the great force of conscience ; for not 
only his usual parts and éloquence, but his impu- 
dence, too, in which he outdid ail men, quite failed 
him ; so that he confessed his crime, to the surprise 
of the whole assembly. Then Vulturcius desired 
that the letter to Catiline which Lentulus had sent 
by him might be opened ; where Lentulus again, 
though greatly disor^^red, acknowledged his hand 
and seal. It was written wrthout any name, but ta 
this effect : " You will know who I am from him 
whom I hâve sent to you. Take care to show your- 
self a man, and recoUect in what situation you are^ 
and consider what is now necessary for you. Be 
sure to make use of the assistance of ail, even of 
the lowest." Gabinius was then introduced, and 
behaved impudently foî" a while ; but at last denied 
nothing of what the ambassadors charged him with. 
And indeed. Romans, though their letters, seals, 
hands, and lastly their several voluntary confessions, 
were strong and convincing évidences of their guilt; 

^ yet had I still dearer proofs of it from their looks, 

change of colour, countenances, and silence ; for 

/ ôuch was their amazement, such their downcast 

looks, such their stolen glances one at another, that 

' they seemed not so much convicted by the informa- 

tion of others, as detected by the consciousness of 

, theit own guilt. 

The proofs being thus laid open and cleared, I 
consulted the senate on the measures proper to be 
taken for the public safety. The most severe and 
vi^ronv 'résolutions were proposed by the leading 
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mcn, to which the senate agreed without the least 
opposition. And as the decree is not yet put into 
writing, I shall, as far as my memory serves, give 
you an account of the whole proceeding. First of 
ail, public thankswere decreed to me in the amplest 
manner, for having, by my courage, counsel, and 
foresight, delivered the republic from the greatest 
dangers : then the pretors L. Flaccus and C. Pon- 
tinius were likewise thanked, for their vigorous and 
punctual exécution of my ordèrs. My coUeague, 
the brave Antonius, was praised for having removed 
from his own and the counsels of the republic aU 
those who were concerned in the conspiracy. They 
then came to a resolution, that P. Lentulus, after 
having abdicated the pretorship, should be committed 
to safe custody ; that C. Cethegus, L. Statilius, P. 
Gabinius, ail three then présent^ should likewise 
remain in confinement ; and that the same sentence 
should be extended to L. Cassius, who had ofiered 
himself to the task of firing the city ; to M. Cepa- 
rius, to whom, as appeared, Apulia had been assigned 
for raising the shepherds; to P. Furius, who be- 
longed to the colonies settled by Sylla at Fsesulae ; 
to Q. Magius Chilo, who had always seconded this 
Furius, in his application to the deputies of the AUo- 
brogians ; and to P. Umbrenus, the son of a* freed- 
man, who was proved to hâve first introduced the 
Gauls to Gabinius. The senate chose to proceed 
with this lenity. Romans, from a persuasion that 
though the conspiracy was indeed formidable, and 
the strength and.number of our domestic enemies 
very great ; yet by the punishment of nine of the 
most desperate, they should be able to préserve the 
State, and reclaim dfl the rest. At the same time a 
public thanksgiving* was decreed in my name to the 

* A ■otemn procemion totbe temples of the gods, to return tbanks fbr 
any victory. After obtainingany svch teniarkable adrantage, tbe gêne- 
rai commonly gave the senate an accottnt of the exploit by lettera 
wreathed about with lanrel ; io which, aftér the account of*-'-"^^ 

Cic. Vol. L— R ^ 
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• immortal gods, for their signal care of the commoo* 
wealth; the first. Romans, since the building of 
Rome, that was ever decreed to any man in the 
gown. It was conceived in thèse words : '* Because 
I had preserved the city from a conflagration, the 
citizens from a massacre, and Italy from a war.** À 
thanksgiving, my countrymen, which, if compared 
with others of the same kind, will be found to differ 
from them in this ; that ail others were appointed 
for some particular services to the re public, this 
alone for saving it. What required our first eare . 
was first executed and despatched : for P. Lentulus^ 
though, in conséquence of the évidence brought 
against him, and his own confession, the senate haâ 
adjudged him to hâve forfeited, not only the prefor^ 
ship, but the privilèges of a Roman citizen, divested 
himself of his magistracy : that the considération ôf 
a public character, which yet had no weight with 
the illustrious C. Marius, when he put to death the 
pretor C. Glaucia, against whom nothing had been 
expressly decreed, might not occasion any scniple 
to us in.punishing P. Lentulus, now reduced to the 
condition of a private man. 

And now, Romans, as the détestable leaders of 
this impious and unnatural rebelhon are seized and 
in custody, y ou may justly conclude that Catiline^s 
whole strength, power, and hopes are broken ; and 
the dangers that threatened the city dispelled : for 
when I was driving him out of the city. Romans, I 
clearly foresaw that if he was once removed there 
would be nôthing to apprehend from the drowsines» 
of Lentulus, the fat of Cassius, or the rashness of 

he desired tbe ftvour of a supplication, or pablic thankagiring. Hii» 
Mng gnmted for a set nomber of days, tbe senate went in a aolemii 
manner to the cbief temples, and assisted at ibe sacrifices proper to tb«r 
occasion ; holding a feast in the temples to the honour of the respective 
deitias. In tbe mean time the whole body of the commonalty kept holy- 
day, and fteqnented the religious assembUes, giTiog thanks Ibr tbe 
late saecess, and imploring a long continaance of the divine fliToor and 
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Cethegus. He was the only formidable person of 
the whole number, yet no longer so than while he 
remained within the walls of the city. He knew 
every thing ; he had access in ail places ; he wanted 
neither abilities nor boldness to address, to tempt, 
to solicit. He had a head to contrive, a tongue to 
explain, and a hand to exécute any undertaking. 
He had sélect and proper agents to be employed in 
every particular enterprise ; and never took a thing 
to be done because ne had ordered it ; but always 
pursued, urged, attended, and saw it done himself ; 
declining neither hunger, cold, nor thirst. Had I 
not driven this man, so keen, so resolute, so daring, 
80 crafty, so alert in mischief, so active in desperate 
designs, from his secret plots within the city, into 
open rébellion in the fields, I could never so easily, 
to speak my real thoughts, Romans, hâve delivered 
the republic from its dangers. He would not hâve 
fixed on the feast of Satura, nor named the fatal 
day for our destruction so long beforehand, nor suf- 
fered his hand and seal to be brought against him, ^s 
manifest proofs of his guilt. Yet ail this bas been 
so managed in his absence, that no theft in any pri- 
vate house was ever more clearly detected than this 
whole conspiracy. But if Catiline had remained in 
the city till this day, — ^though to the utmost I would 
hâve obstructed and opposed ail his designs, — yet, 
to say the least, we must hâve corne at last to open 
force ; nor would we hâve found it possible, while 
that traitor was in the city, to hâve delivered the 
commonwealth from such threatening dangers, with 
80 much ease, quiet, and tranquillity. 

Yet ail thèse transactions, Komans, hâve been so 
managed by me, as if the whole was the pure effect 
of a divine influence and foresight. Tins we may 
conjecture, not only from the cvents themselves 
being above the reach of human counsel, but because 
the gods hâve so remarkably interposod in them, as 
to show themselve3 ajinost visibly : for, not to men« 
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tion the nightly streams of light from the western 
sky, the blazing of the heavens, the thunders, the 
earthquakes, with the other many prodigies which 
hâve happened in my consulship, that seem hke the 
voice of the gods, predicting thèse eyents ; surely. 
Romans, what I am now about to say ought neither 
to be omitted nor pass without notice. For, doubt- 
less, you must remember that under the consulship 
of Cotta and Torquatus several turrets of the Capi- 
tol were struck down with lightning : that the im- 
ages of the immortal gods were likewise overthrown, 
the statues of ancient heroes displaced, and the 
brazen tables of the laws melted down: that even 
Romulus, the founder of this city, escaped not un- 
lAirt; whose gilt statue, representing him as an 
infant, sucking a wolf, you may remember to hâve 
seen in the capitol. At that time the soothsayers,* 
being called together from ail Ëtruria, declared, that 
fire, slaughter, the overthrow of the laws, civil war, 
and the ruin of the city and empire were portended, 
tmless the gods, appeased by ail sorts of means, 
could be prevailed with to interpose, and bend in 
some measure the destinies themselves. In consé- 
quence of this answer, solemn games were cele- 
brated for ten days, nor was any method of paeify- 
ing the gods omitted. The same soothsayers like- 
wise ordered a larger statue of Jupiter to be made, 
and placed on high, in a position contrary to that of 
the former image, with its face turnçd towards the 
east ; intimating, that if his statue, which you now 
behold, looked towards the rising sun, the forum, 
and the 'senate-house, then ail secret machinations 

* Theart orsootbsaying.andpredictiDg Aiture evçnts, flroin iiMpeeliog 
tbe eutrails of beasta, was held in particular honour among the Tuacans, 
.and cultivated with great care; being fint inrented by Tages, who was 
of that nation. We learn flronr^ history that .at flret only the natives of 
Taaeany exereised thia office at Rom^; but afterward tbe aenate made 
an order ihat twelve of thé aojns of the prfncipal nobility ataould be aent 
Into that coantry, to be instracted in the'ritea and cérémonies of tiielr 
religion, of which tbis secret was a chief part. 
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Ugainst the city and empire would be detected so 
evidently, as to be clearly seen by the senate and 
people of Rome. Accordingly, the consuls of that 
year ordered the statue to be placed in the manner 
directed ; but from the slow progress of the work, 
neither they, nor their successors, nor I myself, 
could get it finished till that veiy day. 

Can any man after this be such an enemy to truth, 
80 r^ah, so mad, as to deny that ail things which we 
866, and, above ail, that this city is govemed by the 
power and providence of the gods ? For when the 
80othsayers declared, that massacres, conflagrations, 
and the entire ruin of the staté were then devising ; 
crimes, the enormity of whose guilt rendered the 
prédiction to some incredible : yet are you now sen- 
sible that ail this has been by wicked citizens not 
only devised, but even attempted. Can it then be 
imputed to any thingbut the immédiate interposition 
of the great Jupiter, that this morning, while the 
conspirators and witneôses were by my order carried 
through the forum to the temple ofConcord, in that 
very moment the statue was fixed in its place ? And 
being fixed, and turned to look on you and the senate, 
both you and the senate saw ail the treasonable -de- 
signs against the public sàfety clearly detected and 
exposed. The conspirators therefore justly merit 
the greater pimishment and detestation, for endeav- 
ouring to involve in impious fiâmes, not only your 
bouses and habitations, but the dwellings and temples 
of the gods themselves : nor can I, without intolér- 
able vanity and presumption, lay claim to the merit 
of having defeated their'attempts. It was he, . it was 
Jupiter himself, who. opposéd them : to him the 
Capitol, to him the temples, to him this' city, fo him 
are you ail indebted for your préservation. It was 
from the immortal gods. Romans, that I derived my 
resolution and fo]:esight ; and by their providence 
that I was enabled to make such. important discov- 
erie8« The attem'pt tb engage the AUobrogiaiui in 

R2 
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the conspiracy, and the infatuation of Lentulus and 
his associâtes, in trusting aifairs and letters of such 
moment to men barbarous and unknown to them, can 
never surely be accounted for, but by supposing the 
gods to bave confounded their understanoings. And 
tbat the ambassadors of the Gauls, a nation so disaf- 
fected, and the only one at présent that seems both 
able and willing to make war on the Roman people, 
should slight the hopes of empire and dominion, and 
the advantageous offers of men of patrician rank, and 
prefér your safety to their own interest, must needs 
De the effect of a divine interposition ; especially 
when they might hâve gained their ends, not by 
fighting, but by holding their tongues. 

Wherefore, Romans, since a thanksgiving bas been 
decreed at ail the shrines of the gods, celebrate the 
same religiously with your wives and children. Many 
are the proofs of gratitude you bave justly paid to 
the gods on former occasions, but never surely were 
more apparently due than at présent. You bave been 
snatched from a most cruel and déplorable fate ; and 
that too without slaughter, without blood, without 
an army, without fighting. In the habit of citizens, 
and under me, your only leader and conductor in the 
robe of peace, you bave obtained the victroy : for do 
but call to mind, Romans, ail the civil dissensions in 
which we bave been involved ; not those only you 
hâve heard of, but those too within your own mem- 
ory and knowledge. L. Sylla destroyed P. Sul- 
picius ; drove Marins,* the guardian of this empire, 
from Rome ; and partly banished, partly slaughtered, 
a great number of the most deserving citizens. Cn. 
Octavius, when consul, expelled his colleague by 
force df arma from the city. The forum was filled 
with carcasses, and flowed with the blood of the citi- 
cens. Oinna afterward, in conjunction with Marins, 
prevailed : and then it was that the very lights of our 
country were extinguished by the slaughter of her 
most iUustrious men. Sylla avenged this cruel vie- 
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tory ; with what massacre of the citizens, with what 
<îalamity to the state, it is needless to relate. M. 
Lepidus had a différence with Q. Oatulus, a man of 
the most distinguished réputation and merit. The 
min broueht on the former was not so afflicting to 
the repubUc as that of the rest who perished on the 
«ame occasion. Yet ail thèse dissensions, Romans, 
were of such a nature as tended only to a change in 
the govemment, not a total destruction of the state. 
it was not the aim of the persons concemed to ex- 
tinguish the commonwealth, but to be leading men in 
it ; they desired not to see Rome in flames, but to 
rule in Rome. And yet ail thèse civil différences, 
none of which tended to the overthrow of the state, 
were so obstinateJy kept up, that they never ended 
in a reconciliation of the parties, but in a massacre 
of the citizens. But in this war, a war the fiercesf^ 
^md most implacable ever known, and not to be par- 
^eled in the history of the most barbarous nations ; 
a war in which Lentulus, Catiline, Cassius, and Ce- 
thegus laid it down as a principle to consider ail as 
anémies who had any interest in the well-being of 
the state ; I hâve conducted myself in such a manner, 
Romans, as to préserve you ail. And though your 
enemies imagined that no more citizens would re- 
main than what escaped endless massacre, nor any 
«nore of Rome be left standing than was snatched 
firom a devouring conflagration ; yet hâve I preserved 
both citv and citizens from harm. 

For ail thèse important services, Romans, I désire 
no other reward of my zeal, no other mark of honour, 
no other monument of praise, but the perpétuai re- 
membrance of this day. It is in your breasts alone 
that I would hâve ail my triumphs, ail my titles of 
honour, ail the monuments of my glory, adl the tro- 
phies of my renown, récorded and preserved. Life- 
less statues, silent testimonies of famé; in fine, 
whatever oan be compassed by men of inferîor merit, 
haa no «hanas f<Hr me. In your iemeaùaK9xu»y 
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Romans, shall my actions be cherished, from yonr 
praises shall they dérive growth and nourishment, 
and in your annais shall they ripen and be immortal" 
ized : nor wiU this day, I flatter myself, ever cease 
to be propagated to the safety of the city, and the 
honour of my consulship : but it shall etemally re- 
main on record, that there were two citizens* living 
at the same time in the republic, the one of whom 
was terminating the extent of the empire by the 
bounds of the horizon itself ; the other preserving 
the seat and capital of that empire. 

But as the fortune and circumstances of my ac- 
tions are différent from those of your gênerais aJi>road, 
in as much as I must live with those whom I hâve 
conquered and subdued, whereas they leave their 
enemies either dead or enthralled ; it is your part. 
Romans, to take care, that if the good actions of 
others are bénéficiai to them, mine prove not detri- 
mental to me. I hâve baffled the wicked and bloody 
purposes formed against you by the most daring 
offénders ; it belongs to you to baffle their attempts 
against me : though as to myself, I hâve in reality 
DO cause to fear any thing, since I shall be protect^ 
by the guard of ail hone^t men, whose friendship I 
hâve for ever secured ; by the dignity of the republic 
itself, which will never cease to be my silent de- 
fender ; and by the power of conscience, which ail 
those must needs violate who shall attempt to injure 
me. Such too is my spirit. Romans, that I wiU 
never yield to the audaciousness of any, but even 
provoke and attack ail the wicked and the profligate : 
yet if ail the rage of our domestic enemies, when 
repelled from the people, shall at last turn singly oa 



* By the two citizens of whom he hère speaks, it is obvions to erery cm 
thAt he nrieana hirnself and Pompey ; for while he waa employed at home 
in cnishing a dangeroos conspiracy, tn saving the city from a conflagn- 
tton, and the citisena from slanghter, Pompey was no less bnsied abroad 
in exterminating the piratoa, who had ao long infested the Mediterraneaa 
.Miy andéaUv^iinf th» npiibUe from tb0 tenon oTUm BlUlurkltiie wir. 
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me, you will do well to consider, Romans, what 
effect this may afterward hâve on those who are 
bound to expose themselves to envy and danger for 
your safety. As to myself in particular, what hâve 
I further to wish for in life, since both with regard 
to the honours you confer, and the réputation flow- 
ing from virtue, I hâve akeady reached the highest 
point of my ambition. This however I expressly 
engage for, Romans, always to support and défend in 
my private condition what I hâve acted in my con- 
stdship ; that if any envy be stirred up against me 
for preserving the state, it may hurt the envions, but 
advance my glory. In short, I shall so behave in the 
republic as ever to be mindful of my past actions, 
and show that what I did was not the effect of chance, 
but of virtue. Do you, Romans, since it is now night, 
repair to your several dwellings, and pray to Jupiter, 
the guardian of this city, and of your lives: and 
though the danger be now over, keep the same watch 
in your houses as before. I shall take care to put a 
speedy period to the necessity of thèse {nrecautions, 
and to secure you for the future in uninterrupted 
peace. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Thocgh the design of the conspiracy -was in a great meesnre defeated, 
by ihe commitment of the most considérable of tbœe conceraed in il, 
yet as they liad many secret favourers and well-wishers witliin tlie 
City, the people were alarmed with the rumonr of fresh plots, flurmed by 
the slaves and dépendants of Lent nias and Cethegus, for the reccos oi 
their masters ; which obliged Cicero to reinforce his guards ; and tar 
the prévention of ail snch attempts, to pnt an end to the wbole aAir, 
by bringing the question of their punishment, wiihont Airther delay, 
before the senate ; which he accordingly suromoned for tbat purpoae 
— The debate was of great delicacy and importance ; to décide (m ttae 
lives of citizens of the first rank— Capital punishments were rere, and 
ever odioos in Rome, whose laws were of ail others the ieast san^i- 
liary ; banishment, with confiscation of goods, being iheordinary ponisti- 
ment for the greatest crimes — The senate indeed, as has been said above, 
in cases of sudden and dangerous tumulte, claimed the prérogative of 
pnnishing the leaders with dcath, by the authority of their own decrees 
— But tbis was loolced on as a stretch of power, and an inftingement on 
the rights of the people, which nothing could excuse, but the necesaity 
of tinbes, and the extremity of danger : for there was an old law of 
Porcins Lseca, a tribune, which granted ail criminels, capitally eon- 
demned, an arppeal to the people ; and a later one, of C. Gracchus, to 

firohibit the taking away the life of any citizen without a formai hear- 
ng before the people : so that some senators, who had concurred in ail 
tbe previous debates, withdrew themselves fVom this, to show their 
dislike of what they expected lo be the Issue of it, and to bave no band 
in putting Roman citizens to death by a vote of the senate— Hère ihea 
was ground enough for Cicero*s enemies to act on, if extrême methods 
were pursued : he himself was aware of it, and.saw that the public in- 
terest called for the severest punishment, his private interest the geo* 
tiest : yet he came resoîvad to sacrifice ail regards for his own quiet to 
the considération of the public safety— As soon therefore as he had 
moved the question, '* What was to be done with the conspirators ?" 
^ilanus, the consul-elect, being called on to speak the first, advised, 
that those who were then in cui>tody, with tbe rest who should afler- 
ward be taken, should ail be put to death— To tbis ail who spoke after 
bim readily assented, till it cani|B to Julius Cssar, then prêter elect, 
who, hi an elcgant and elaborate speech, treated that opmion, not as 
çjjielt " since deaih^^he said, " t/aa npt appnishment, but relief tot|tt 
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misbrablb, and lefl no 8«nBe either ofgood or ill beyond it; but as new 
•nd illégal, and contrary to tbe constitution of tbe republic : and tbongli 
the heinmisness of tbe crime woUld justify any severily, yet tbe example 
was dangerous in a free state ; and the salutary use ofarbitrary power 
in ffood banda bad been tbe cause of fatal miscbief^ wben it fell into 
ban ;** of wbich be produced several instances, botb in otber cities and 
tbeir own ; '* and tbough no danger couid be apprehended from tbeae 
timet, or sucb a consul as Cicero ; yet in otber times, and under another 
consul, wben the sword was once drawn by a decree of tbe senate, no 
man could promise wbat mischief it might not do before it was sbeatbed 
•gain ; bis opinion therefore was, that the estâtes of tbe conspiratore 
aboold be confiscated, and their persoos closely confined in the strong 
towns of Italy ; and that it should be criminal for any one to move the 
«enateor the people for any fhvour towards them — Thèse two contrary 
opinions being proposed, tbe next question was, which of them sbould 
take place ; Cœsar's bad made a great impression on the assembly, 
•nd stagiEered even Silanus, who b^n to excuse and mitigate tbe se* 
verity of bis voto ; and Cicero's flriends were going fbrwardly into it, 
as likely to creale the least trouble to Cicero hiraself, for whose future 
peace and safety they began to be solicitous : wben Cicero, observing 
the inclination of tbe bouse, and rising up to put the question, made thi0 
fonrth speech on tbe subject of the conspiracy ; in which he delivera 
his aentimenis with ail the skill botta of the orator and statesman ; and 
wbile he seems to show a perfect neutrality, aud to give equal com- 
mendation to botb the opinions, artfUUy labours ail tbe wbile to tum 
tbe scale in favour of Silanus's, which he considered as a necessary 
example of severity in the présent circumstances of the republic 



I PERCEivE, conscript fathers, that every look, thai 
every eye isfixed on me. 1 see you solicitous, not 
only for your own and your country's danger, but, 
was that repelled, for mine also. This proof of your 
affection is grateful to me in sorrow, and pleasing 
in distress ; but, by the immortal gods, I conjure you l 
lay it ail aside , and without any regard to my safety, 
thmk only of yourselves and of your famiUes : for 
should the condition of my consulship be such as to 
subject me to ail manner of pains, hardships, and 
sufFerings, I will bear them, not only resolutely, but 
cheerfully, if by my labours I can secure your dignity 
and safety with that of the people of Rome. Such, 
conscript fathers, has been the fortune of my con- 
sulship, that neither the forum, that centre of ail 
equity ; nor the field of Mars, consecrated by con- 
sular auspices ; nor the senate-house, the principal 
refuge of ail nations ; nor domestic walls, the corn* 
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mon asylum of ail men ; nor the bed, destined ta 
repose ; nay, nor even this honourable seat, thia 
chair of state, hâve been free from périls and the 
snares of death. Many things hâve I dissembled, 
many hâve I suffered, many hâve I yielded to, ai:^ 
many struggled with in silence, for your quiet: but 
if the immortal gods would grant that issue to my 
consulship of saving you, conscript fathers, and the 
people of Rome from a massacre ; your wives, your 
children, and the yestal virgins from the bitterest 
persécution ; the temples and altars of the gods, 
with this our fair country, from sacrilegious fiâmes, 
and ail Italy from war and désolation; let what fate 
soever attend me, I will be content with it. For if 
P. Lentulus, on the report of soothsayers, thought 
his name portended the ruin of the state» why should 
not l rejoice that my consulship has been, as it were, 
reserved by fate for its préservation ? 

Wherefore, conscript fathers, think of your own 
safety ; tum your whole care on the state ; secure 
yourselves, your wives, your children, your fortunes ; 
guard the lives and dignity of the people of Ronie, 
and cease your concern and anxiety for me. For, 
first, I hâve reason to hope that aU the gods, the 
protectors of this city, will reward me according to 
my déserts : then, should any. thing extraordinary 
happen, I am prepared to die with an even and con- 
stant mind ; for death can never be dishonourable to 
the brave, nor prématuré to one who has reached 
the dignity of consul, nor afflicting to the wise. Not 
that I am so hardened against ail the impressions 
of humanityas to remain indiffèrent to the grief of a 
dear and affectionate brother hère présent, and 
the tears of ail those by whom you see me sur- 
rounded. Nor can I forbear to own that an afaicted 
wife, a daughter dispirited with fear, an infant son, 
whom my country seems to embrace as the pledge 
of my consulship, and a son-in-law, whom I oehold 
waiting with anxiety the issue of this day, often 
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l'ecall my thoughts homewards. Ail thèse objecta 
affect me — -yet in such a manner that I am chiefly 
conceraed for their préservation and yours, and 
scruple not to expose myself to any hazard, rather 
than that they and ail of us should be involved in one 
gênerai ruin. Wherefore, conscript fathers, apply 
yourselves whoUy to the safety of the state ; guara 
against the storms that threaten us on every side, 
and which it will require your utmost circumspec- 
tion to avert. It is not a Tîberius Gracchujs cabal- 
ling for a second tribuneship, nor a Caius 'Gracchus 
stirring up the people in favour of his agrarian law ; 
nor a Lucius Satumînus, the murderer of Caius 
Memmius, who is now in judgment before you, and 
exposed to the severity of the law — ^but traitors, 
who remained at Rome to fire the city,to massacre 
the senate, and to receive Catiline. Their letters, 
their seals, their hands ; in short, their several con- 
fessions are in your custody, and clearly convict 
them of soliciting the Allobrogians, spiritmg up the 
slaves, and sending for Catiline. The scheme pro- 
posed was, to put aU, without exception, to the 
sword, that not a soûl might remain to lament the 
fate of the commonwealth and the overthrow of so 
mighty an empire. 

Ail this has been proved by witnesses, the crimi- 
nais themselves hâve confessed, and you hâve al- 
ready condemned them by several previous acts. 
First, by retuming thanks to me in the most bon- 
ourable terms} aiâ declaring that by my virtue and 
viprilance a conspiracy of desperate men has been 
laid open. Next, by deposing Lentulus from the 
pretorship, and committing him, with the rest of the 
conspirators, to custody. But chiefly by decreeing 
a thsmksgiving.in my name — an honour which was 
never before conferred on any man in the gown. 
Lastly, you yesterday voted ample rewards to the 
deputies. €f the Allomrogians and Titus Vulturcius ; 
aU which proceadiagt are of soch a iiatnx^^A'^aâsS^es 
. Cic, Vol. L— S 
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to make it appear that you already, without scniple> 
condemn those whom you hâve by name ordered 
into custody. But I hâve resolved, conscript fathers, 
to propose to you anew the question both of the 
fact and punishment, having first premised what I 
think proper to say as consul. I hâve long observed 
a spint of disorder working in the state, new projects 
devising, and pernicious schemes set on foot ; but 
never could I imagine that a conspiracy so dreadful 
and destructive had entered mto the minds of citi- 
zens. Now, whateyer you do, or whichever way 
your thoughts and voices shall incline, you must 
corne to a resolution before night.* You see the 
heinous nature of the crime laid before you ; and if 
you think that but few are concerned in it, you are 
greatly mistaken. The mischief is spread wider 
thanmost people imagine ; and has not only infectèd 
Italy,but crossed the Alps, and, imperceptibly creep- 
ing along, seized many provinces. You can never 
hope to suppress it by delay and irrésolution. What- 
ever course you take, you must proceed with vigour 
and expédition. 

There are two opinions now before you ; the first, 
of D. Silanus, who thinks the projectors of so de- 
structive a conspiracy worthy of death ; the second, 
of C. Caesar, who, exc^ting death, is for every other 
the most rigorous method of punishing.f Each, 
agreeably to his dignity and the importance of the 

* There were two reasons that made it necessary for the senate to come 
to some résolution before night : first, because it was to be feared that the 
fhends and favourers of the conspirators wonld raise some tumolt daring 
the night, and attempt a rescne ; secondly, because there was a neces- 
crtty for dismissing the senate before night ; for no decree of the senate 
was looked on as valid if it passed afler suiiset, or before sunrise. 

t His opinion was, as we hâve already seen, piierpetual imprisonment iu 
the fnee towns of Italy. The speecli he made on this occasion, togettier 
with his former behaviour, made him loolied on as a well-wisher to the 
conspiracy ; so that the knights, who kept guard round the senate-houae, 
threatened to kill him as be came out of the house ; and some say they 
woold hâve done it, if Cicero had not protected him, and carried him home 
with him. César was ao frightened at this, that he never caroa abroîid 
i|galn tiU he entered on his office of pretor the enaning year. 
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cause, is for treating them with the last severity. 
The one thinks that those who hâve attempted to 
deprive us and the Roman people of life, to abolish 
this empire, and extinguish the very name of Rome, 
ought not to enjoy a moment's life, or breathe this 
vital air ; and hath showed, withal, that this pun- 
ishment has often been inâicted by this state on 
séditions citizens. The other maintains that death 
was not designed by the immortal gods as a punish- 
ment, but either as a necessary law of our nature, 
or a cessation of our toils and miseries ; so that the 
wise never suffer it unwillingly, the brave often 
seek it voluntarily ; that bonds and imprisonment, 
especially if perpétuai, are contrived for the punish- 
ment of détestable crimes ; that therefore the crimi- 
nals should be distributed among the municipal 
towns. In this proposai there seems to be some 
injustice, if you impose it on the towns ; or some 
difficulty, if you only désire it. Yet decree so, if 
you think fit. I will endeavour, and I hope I shall 
be able, to find those who will not think it unsuit- 
able to their dignity to comply with whatever you 
shall judge necessary for the common safety. He 
adds a heavy penalty on the municipal towns, if any 
of the cri minais should escape : he invests them 
with formidable guards ; and, as the enormity of 
their guilt deserves, forbids, under severe penalties, 
ail application to the senate or people for a mitiga- 
tion of their punishments. He even deprives them 
of hope, the only comfort of unhappy mortals. He 
orders their estâtes also to be confiscated, and leaves 
them nothing but life ; which if he had taken away, ho 
Avould by one momentary pang hâve eased them of 
much anguish both of mind and body, and ail the 
gufferings due to their crimes ; for it was on this 
account that the ancients invented those infernal 
punishments of the dead, to kéep the wicked under 
Bome awe in this life, who without them would hâve 
PO dread of deaih itself. . 
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No w, conscript fathers, I see how much my inter- 
est is concerned in the présent debate. If you fol- 
low the opinion efC. Caesar, who has always pur- 
sued those measores in the state which savoor most 
of popularity, I shall perhaps be less exposed to the 
arrows of public hatred, when he is known for the 
author and adviser of this vote. But if you feU in 
withthe motion of D. Silanus, I know not what diffi- 
culties it may bring me under. However, let the 
service of the commonwealth supersede ail con- 
sidérations of my danger. Oaesar, agreeably to his 
own dignity and the merits of his illustrions ances- 
tors, has by this proposai given us a perpétuai pledge 
of his affection to the state, and showed the différ- 
ence between the afTected lenity of busy declaiiners 
and a mind truly popular, wliich seeks nothing but the 
real good of the people^ I observe that one of those 
who affect the cfiaractèr of popularity has absented 
himself from this day^s debate, that he may not give 
a vote on the life of a Roman citizen : yet but the 
other day he concurred in sending the criminals to 
prison, voted me a thanksgiving, and yesterday de- 
creed ample rewards to the informers. Now no one 
can doubt what his sentiments are 6n thé menis of 
the cause who votes imprisonment to the acdnsed, 
thanks to the discoverer of the conspiracy, and re- 
wards to the informers. But C. CaBsar^tlrges the 
Sempronian law,* forbidding to put Réïiiân 'ijU^sens 
to death. Yet hère it ought to be rem^mfageri^tlmt 
those who are adjudgcd enemies toui^e stat^^sur 
no longer be considered as cits^ei^i^Àt'Il^^hâi 
author of that law himself sufféred --gwh^ the 
order of the people. Neither does Cœsar think tliat 

* Thit law waa proposed by C. Sempronius Graoehas, and bad ita 
namefrom tbe pereon who proposed it, as most other laws ha^.,. It de- 
creed that no Roman citizen Hhould be condemned to death by sniyjadfe, 
or even by the senate, but only by the ossembly of the«peopIe : and fire- 
quentiy this sentence of death was allowed lo be exc^anged wr baniMh> 
ment, which the oid Romans thought a tnBlcient punishment forany 
^ixoe, bow great soever. 
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the profuse and prodigal Lentulus, who bas con- 
certed so many cruel and bloody schemes for the 
destruction of the Roman people, and the ruin of the 
city, can be called a popular man. Accordingly, 
this mild and merciful senator makes no scruple of 
/ îilondenining P. Lentulus to perpétuai bonds and im- 

• .'JDrisonment ; and provides that no one shall hence- 
5>jforward bave it in bis power toboast of baving pro- 

bured a mitigation of this punishment, or made him- 
self popular by a step so destructive to the quiet 
of bis fellow-citizens. He bkewise adds the con- 
fiscation of their goods, that want and beggary may 
.attend every torraent of mind and body- 

if, therefore, you decree according to this opinion, 

you will«give me a partner and companion to the 

assembly, who is dear and agreeable to the Roman 

people.* Or, if you prefer that of Silanus, it wiU bo 

easy still to défend both you and rayself from any 

imputation of crbelty ; nay, and to make appear that 

it is much the giintler punishment of the two. And 

yet, conscript fcthers, what cruelty can be com- 

mitted in th^ punishment of so enormous a crime ? 

Ijspeak acccrding to my real sensé of the matter : 

for hiay I ne?cr enjoy, in conjunction with you, the 

' benefit of niy country's safety, if the eagerness 

^whicb^I show ifi this cause proceeds from any 

'^^éverily if 4emper (for no man bas less of it), but 

from Dute humanity and clemency: for I seem 

• to bebôld-this pity, the light of the universe, and the 
citadel of aJl nations, suddenly involved in fiâmes. 

0iktwr the senate h^d decreed any thing extraordinary, it waa usaal 
kttiltw persan who pvopoMd tbe decree, or him who had the chief hand 
myivnioting it, to give. .an nccount of the affair to the peoplé tnm tUe 
^tra, with a defence of the senate'a conduct Th/a waa aotnetbiBg 
morê than matter of mère cnmpliinent, since the people oould reverse naj 
decree of the senate. CÎoero thorefore tells thera, that if Cesar's opinioa 
was followed, it would be of grcat service to him in getting soch a per- 
ton as César to appear with him in the assembly of the people ; fixr 
C»sar, even at this time, was very popular; and was, by his largeaseiL 
laving a (bundatioû for that height of power to which he afterwaiv 
nÎMd himaelf. 

S2 
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I figure to myself my country in ruins, and the 
misérable bodies of slaughtered citizens lying in 
heaps witbout burial. The image of Cethegus, furi- 
0U8ly revellingin yourblood, is nowbefore my eyes. 
But when I represent to my imagination Lentulus 
on the throne, as he owns the Fates encouragea 
him to hope, Gabinius clothed in purple, and Cati- 
line approaching with an army, then am I struck 
with horror at the shrieks of mothers, the fiight of 
children, and the violation of the vestal virgins. 
And because thèse calamities appear to me in the 
highest degree déplorable and dreadful, therefore 
am I severe and unrelenting towards those who en- 
deavoured to bring them on us: for let me ask, 
should a master of a family, finding his children 
butchered, his wife murdered, and his house bumt 
by a slave, inflict on the offender a punishment that 
fell short of the highest degree of rigour — would he 
be accounted mild and merciful, or inhuman and 
cruel 1 For my own part, I should look on him as 
hard-hearted and insensible, if he did not endeavour 
to aUay his own anguish and torment by the torment 
and anguish of the guilty cause. It is the same 
with us in respect of those men who intended to 
murder us with our wives and children ; who en- 
deavoured to dcstroy our several dwellings, and this 
city, the gênerai seat of the commonwealth ; who 
conspired to settle the Allobrogians on the ruina of 
this State, and raise them from the ashes of our em- 
pire. If we punish them with the utmost severity, 
we shall be accounted compassionate ; but if we are 
remiss in the exécution of justice, we may deserv- 
edly be charged with the greatest cruelty, in expos- 
inff the republic and our fellow-citizens to ruin : 
umess any one will prétend to say that L. Cœsar,* 

* Lncius CflDsar was uncle to C. Julius Caosar the dictator, and grand- 
ton of Marcus Fulvins Flaccus. His sister Julia, the widow of Mazvui 
Antonioa Criticus, was at this time inarried to P. Lentulus the con«»ini> 
tor. By her first busbaad the was the mocher of that Mark AnCoiiy wi» 
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a brave man, and zealous for the interest of his coun- 
try, acted a cruel part the other day, when he de- 
clared that the husband of his sister, a lady of dis- 
tinguished nierit, and that too in his own présence 
and hearing, deserved to soffer death ; aUeging the 
exaraple of his grandfather, slain by order of the 
consul ; who likewise commanded his son, a mère 
youth, to be executed in prison for bringing him a 
message from his father.* And yet what was their 
crime compared with that now before us ? Had 
they formed any conspiracy to destroy their coun- 
try 1 A partition ôf lands w as then indeed proposed, 
and a spirit of faction began to prevail in the state : 
at which time the grandfather of this very Lentulus, 
an illustrions patriot, attacked Gracçhus in arms; 
and in defence of the honour and dignity of the com- 
monwealth, received a cruel wound. This his un- 
worthy descendant, to overthrow the very founda- 
tions of the state, sends for the Gauls, stirs up the 
slaves, invites Oatiline, assignsthe murderingofthe 
senators to Cethegus, the massacre of the rest of 
the citizens to Gabinius, the care of setting the city 
on fire to Oassius, and the dévastation and plunder 
of Italy to Catiline. Is it possible you shouM be 
afraid of beingthought too severe in the punishment 
of so unnatural and monstrous a treason, when in 
reality you hâve much more cause to dread the 
charge of cruelty-to your country for your too great 
lenity, thaa the iinputation of severity for proceed- 



I aft«rward triumvir, and beoame so fiiinous by bis krrefbr Cleopatra, 
and defeat at Aetium. 

* L. CaHar bad said tbat Lentulus, bis sister's bnsband, deserred deatb ; 
and, to conflnn what be advanced, he mentioned the example of bis 
grandAtber, Matrus FulTius Flaccus, who, tbougb ûir less guiity, was 

Ïet slain by order of the consul Opimius. . Nay, one of the sons of thi« 
laccus, being sent by his fatber as an ambasndor to the consul to pn^ 
pose an accommodation, Opimius sent him back with severe threaten- 
inn, if be should dare to retum with any other proposai besides thaC 
ofan immédiate surrender. The son, retuming to the consul with other 
proposais, was seized, and, after the defeat of his party, was put t» 
4ÊÊth by the eonsaPs ordsrs, tboqgh but sighiasn jmn lAà, 
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Ing in an exemplary raanner against snch implacable 

«nemies î 

But I cannot, conscript fathers, conceal what I 
hear. Reports are spread through the city, and 
hâve reached my ears, tending to insinaate that we 
hâve not a sufficient force to support and exécute 
what you shall this day decree. But be assured, 
conscript fathers, that e very thing is concerted, regu- 
lated, and settled, partly through my extrême carc 
and diligence; but still more by the indefatigable 
zeal of the Roman people to support themselves in 
possession of empire, and préserve their commoB 
fortunes. The whole body of the people is assem- 
bled for your defence : the forum, the temples round 
the forum, and ail the avenues of the senate are 
possessed by your friends. This, indeed, is the only 
cause since the building of Rome in which ail men 
hâve been unanimous, those only excepted wha, 
finding their own ruin unavoidable, chose rather to 
perish in the gênerai wreck of their country than faU 
oy themselves. Thèse I virillingly except, and sepa- 
rate from the rest : for I consider them not so much 
in the light of bad citizens as of implacable ene- 
mies. But then as to the rest, immortal gods ! in 
what crowds, with what zeal, and with what courage 
do they ail unité in defence of the public welfare 
and dignity î What occasion is there to speak hère 
of the Roman knights î who, without diaputing your 
precedency in rank and the administration of affaira, 
vie with you in their zèal for the republic ; whom, 
after a dissension of many years, this day's cause 
has entirely reconciled and united with you.* And 

* The Sempronian law had admitted the jndges to be ehosen ont oftlie 
knights ; but L. Sylla again restored tbis privilège to the seoatora only. 
Aorelios CkHta, a few years befbre this, had readmitted the knights to 
tbe right of judicalure. This had occasioned a différence between th» 
two orders for almost a centtfry ; bat no sooner was Cicero entered on 
Us consnlship, than he formed the project of uniiingthe eqoestrian order 
trith the senate, in one common party and interest. The luiighta» nezt 
to the aenators, conaiated of the ricbétt and inost splradid ftmilif «C 
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îf this union, which my consulship has confîrmed, 
be preserved and perpetuated, I am confident that 
no civil or domestic evil can ever again disturb this 
state. The like zeal for the common cause appears 
among the tribunes of the exchequer,* and the vfhcÀA 
body of the scribes ; who, happening to assemble 
this day at the treasury, hâve dropped ail considéra- 
tion of' their private affairs, and turned their whole 
attention on the public safety. The whole body of 
free-born citizens, even the meanest, offer us their 
assistance : for where is the man to whom thèse 
temples, the face of the city, the possession of lib- 
erty ; in short, this very light, and this parent soil, 
are not both dear and delightful T 

And hère, conscript fathers, let me recommend to 
your notice the zeal of those freedmen, who, having 
hy their merit obtained the privilège of citizehs, con- 
sider this as their real country ; whereas some born 
within the city, and born too of an illustrions race, 
treat it not as a mother soil, but as a hostile city. 

ftome, who, flrom the «ase and affluenee of tbeir fortunes, were naturally 
well aiOTected to the proaperity of tbe republic ; and being also the con- 
ctant farmera of ail the revenues of the empire, had a great part of the 
inferior people dépendent on them. Gicero imagined that the united 
weight of thèse two orders would al ways be an overbalance to any power 
in the State, and a secure barrier agaiiist any attempts of the popular 
and ambitious on the common liberty. He was the only man in the 
city capable of effecting such a coalition, being now at the head of the' 
aenate, yet tlie darling of the knights; who considered him as tbe pride 
and oniament of their order ; while he, to ingratiate hiraseif the more 
with them, aflt)«ted always in public to boast of that extraction, and t« 
call himself an equestrian ; and made it his spécial care to protect them 
in ail their afiairs, and to advanee their crédit and interest ; insomuch. 
Chat it was the authority of his consulship that first distinguished and 
established them into a third order of the state. 

* Thèse were officers ander the questor, employed in receiving and 
distribttting the public money. The scribes were a very honourable 
order of men, whose business it was to record ail publie acts. They 
were assembléd on this occasion to divide among ihemselves the offices 
for the ensuing year, vis. who should be secretary to the consuls, who 
to the pretors, &c. This was annually done, and, like the other offices 
At Rome, uaually determined by lot. While they were busied aboat 
thèse concerne, they saw the prisoners brought-to the senate-house ; ob 
which, dropping ail thought of their private afihirs, they came and taaÛ» 
•a Qwr oC toeir assistance. 
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But why do I speak of men whom private înterest, 
whom the good of the public, whom, in fine, the love 
of liberty, that dearest of ail human blessings, hâve 
roused to the defence of their countryî There is 
not a slave in any tolerable condition of life who 
does not look with horror on this dahng attempt of 
profligate citizens, who is not anxious for the prés- 
ervation of the state ; in fine, who does not con- 
tribute ail in his power to promote the commoB 
safety. If any of you, therefore, are shocked by the 
report of Lentulus's agents running iip and down 
the streets, and soliciting the needy and thoughtless 
to make some effort for his rescue ; the fact indeed 
is true, and the thing has been attempted ; but not a 
man was found so desperate in his fortune, so aban- 
doned in his inclinations, who Hid not prefer the shed 
in which he worked and earned his daily bread, his 
little hut and bed in which he slept, and the easy 
peaceful course of life he enjoyed, to ail the pro- 
posais made by thèse enemies of the state : for the 
greatest part of those who live in shops, or to speak 
indeed more truly , ail of them, are of no thing so fond 
as peace : for their whole stock, their whole industry 
and subsistence dépends on the peace and fulness of 
the city ; and if their gain would be interrupted by 
»hutting up their shops, how much more would it be 
80 by burning them ? Since then, conscript fathers, 
the Roman people are not wanting in their zeal and 
duty towards you, it is your part not to be wanting to 
the Roman people. 

You hâve a consul snatched from varions snares 
and dangers, and the jaws of death, not for the pres^ 
ervation of his own Ëfe, but for your seciurity. AU 
orders unité in opinion, inclination, zeal, courage, and 
a professed concern to secure the commonwealth. 
Your common country, beset with the brands and 
weapons of an impious conspiracy, stretches out her 
suppliant hands to you for relief, recommends herself 
io your care, and beseeches you to take under ycmjt 
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irrotéction the lives of the citizens, the citadel, the 
Capitol, the altars of domestic worship, the everlast- 
ing fire of Yesta, the shrines and temples of the gods, 
the walls of the city, and the houses of the citizens. 
Consider, likewise, that y ou are this day to pass judg^^ 
ment on your own lives, on those of yoor wives and 
children, on the fortunes of ail the citizens, on your 
houses and properties. You hâve a leader, such as 
you will not always hare, watchful for you, regard- 
less of himself. You hâve likeMrise, what was oever 
known before in a case of this kind, ail orders, ail 
ranks of naen, the whole body of the Roman people, 
of one and the same mind. Reflect how this mighty 
empire, reared with so much toil, this liberty estab'» 
iished with so much bravery, and this profusion of 
wealth improved and heightened by such favour and 
kindness of the gods, were iikely in one night to hâve 
been for ever destroyed. You are this day to pro- 
vide that the same thing not only shall never be 
attempted, but not so much as thought of again by 
any citizen. AU this I bave said, not with a view to 
animate your zeal, in which you almost surpass me ; 
but that my voice, which ought to lead in what re- 
lates to the commonwealth, may not fall short of my 
duty as consul. 

But before I déclare my sentiments further, con* 
script fathers, sufTer me to drop a word with regard 
to myself. I am sensible I iiave drawn on myself 
as many enemies as there are persons concemed in 
the conspiracy, whose number you see to be very 
great ; but I look on them as a base, abject, impotent, 
contemptible faction. But if, through the madness 
of any, it shall rise again, so as to prevail against the 
senate^nd the repuMic, yet never, conscript fathers, 
shall I repent of my présent conduct and counsels : 
for death, with which perhaps they will threaten me, 
is prepared for ail men ; but none ever acquired thaï 
glory of life which you hâve conferred on me bf 
your decrees : for to others you hâve decreed thaaks 
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for serving the republic successfuUy ; to me alone 
for having ^aved it. Let Scipio be celebrated, by 
whose conduct and valour Hannibal was forced ta 
abandon Italy, and retum into Africa : let the other 
Africanus be crowned with the highest praise, wha 
destroyed Oarthage and Numantia, two cities at 
irreconcilable enmity with Rome : for ever renowned 
be L. Paulus, whose chariot was graced by the cap- 
tivity of Perses, a once powerful and illostrious 
monarch : immortal honour be the lot of Marius, 
who twice delivered Italy from invasion, and the 
dread of servitude : above ail others, let Pompey'» 
name be renowned, whose great actions and Virtues 
know no other limits than those that regulate the 
course of the sun. Yet surely, among so many 
heroes, some place will be left for my praise ; uiùess 
it be thought a greater merit to open a way into new 
provinces, whence we may retire at p^easore, than 
to take care that our conquerors. niay hâve a home 
to retum to. In one circumstance, indeed, the con> 
dition of a foreign victory is better than that of 
a domestic one ; because a foreign enemy, when 
conquered, is either qui te crushed and reduced to 
«lavery, or, obtaining favourable terms, becomes a 
friend : but when profligate citizens once turn rebels, 
and are baffled in their plots, you can neither keep 
them quiet by force, nor oblige them by favours. I 
Iherefore see myself engaged in an etemal war with 
ail traitorous citizens ; but am confident I shall easily 
^ repel it from me and mine, through your and every 
worthy man^s assistance, joined to the remembrance 
of the mighty dangers we hâve escaped; a remem- 
brance that will not only subsist among the pedple 
delivered from them, but which must for ever cleave 
to the minds and longues ôf ail nations. Nor, I trust, 
will any force be found strong enough to overpower 
or weaken the présent union between you and the 
Roman knights, and this gênerai confederacy of ail 
food citizens. 
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Therefore, conscript fathers, instead of the com- 
niand of armies and provinces, which I hâve de- 
clined ; instead of a triumph, and other distinctions 
of honour, which for your préservation, and that of 
this city, I hâve rejected ; instead of attachments 
and dependencies in the provinces, which, by means 
of m.y authority and crédit in the city, I labour no 
less to support than acquire : for ail thèse services, 
I say, joined to my singular zeal for your interest, 
and that unwearied diligence you see me exert to 
préserve, the state, I require nothing more of you 
than the perpétuai remembrance of this juncture, and 
of my whole consulship. While that continues fixed 
in your minds, I shall think myself surrounded with 
an impregnable wall. But should the violence of 
the factions ever disappoint and get the better of my 
hopes, I recommend to you my infant son, and trust 
that it will be a sufficient guard, not only of his 
safety, but of his dignity, to hâve it remembered that 
he is the son of one who, at the hazard of his own 
life, preserved you ail. Therefore, conscript fathers, 
let me exhort you to proceed with vigour and reso- 
lution in an affair that regards your very being, and 
that of the people of Rome ; your wives and children ; 
your religion and properties ; your altars and tem- 
ples ; the hpuses and dwellings of this city ; your 
empire ; your liberty ; the safety of Italy ; and the 
whole System of the commonwealth : for you hâve 
a consul who will not only obey your decrees with- 
out hésitation, but, while he lives, will support and 
exécute in person whatever you shall order.* 



* It may not now be improper to acqmlint the reader with tbe issue of 
this whole affair. Cicero's speech had the4]e8ired effect ; and our orator, 
by discovering his own inclination, gwe a tnrn to the Inclination of the 
senate ; when Cato, one of the new tribanes, rose np, and after extoUing 
Cicero to the skies, and recommending to the assembly the authority of 
his example and judgment, proceeded to déclare his opinion, that sinca 
the criininals had been convicted, both by lestimony and tlieir own con- 
fession, of a détestable treason .affainst the republic, they should suflér 
the punishment of (feath, according to tbe custoir of tbeir ancestot». 

Cio. Vol. L— T 
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for serving the republic successfully ; to me alone 
for having ^aved it. Let Scipio be celebrated, by 
whose conduct and valeur Hannibal was forced to* 
abandon Italy, and retum into Africa : let the other 
Africanus be crowned with the highest praise, wha 
destroyed Carthage and Numantia, two cities at 
irreconcilable enmity with Rome : for ever renowned 
be L. Paulus, whose chariot was graced by the cap- 
tivity of Perses, a once powerful and iUustrious 
monarch : immortal honour be the lot of Marius, 
who twice deUvered Italy from invasion, and the 
dread of servitude : above ail others, let Pompey'» 
name be renowned, whose great actions and Virtues 
know no other limits than those that regulate the 
course of the sun. Yet surely, amonç so many 
heroes, some place will be left for my praise ; unies» 
it be thought a greater merit to open a way into new 
provinces, whence we may retire at i^easore, than 
to take care that our conquerors. niay hâve a home 
to retum to. In one circumstance, indeed, the con> 
dition of a foreign victory is better than that of 
a domestic one ; because a foreign enemy, when 
conquered, is either quite crushed and reduced ta 
slavery, or, obtaining favourable terms, becomes a 
friend : but when profligate citizens once tum rebels, 
and are baffled in their plots, you can neither keep 
them quiet by force, nor oblige them by favours. I 
Iherefore see myself engaged in an etemal war with 
a^ traitovous citizens ; but am confident I shall easily 
'^ repel it from me and mine, through your and every 
worthy man^s assistance, joined to the remembrance 
of the mighty dangers we hâve escaped; a remem- 
brance that will not only subsist among the pedpl» 
dehvered from them, but which must for ever cleave 
to the minds and tongues ôf ail nations. Nor, I trust, 
will any force be found strong enough to overpower 
or wes^en the présent union betweea you and the 
Roman knights, and this gênerai confederacy of ail 
food citizens. 
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Therefore, conscript fathers, instead of the com- 
niand of armies and provinces, which I hâve de- 
clined ; instead of a triumph, and other distinctions 
of honour, which for your préservation, and that of 
this city, I hâve rejected; instead of attachments 
and dependencies in the provinces, which, by means 
of my authority and crédit in the city, I labour no 
less to support than acquire : for ail thèse services, 
I say, joined to my singular zeal for your interest, 
and that unwearied diligence you see me exert to 
préserve, the state, I require nothing more of you 
than the perpétuai remembrance of this juncture, and 
of my whole consulship. While that continues fixed 
in your minds, I shall think myself surrounded with 
an impregnable wall. But should the violence of 
the factions ever disappoint and get the better of my 
hopes, I recommend to you my infant son, and trust 
that it will be a sufficient guard, not only of his 
safety, but of his dignity, to hâve it remembered that 
he is the son of one who, at the hazard of his own 
life, preserved you ail. Therefore, conscript fathers, 
let me exhort you to proceed with vigour and reso- 
lution in an aflftiir that regards your very being, and 
that of the people of Rome ; your wives and children ; 
your religion and properties ; your altars and tem- 
ples ; the hpus.es and dwellings of this city ; your 
empire ; your liberty ; the safety of Italy ; and the 
whole System of the commonwealth : for you hâve 
a consul who will not only obey your decrees with- 
out hésitation, but, while he lives, will support and 
exécute in person whatever you shall order.* 

* It may not now be improper to acqu^nt the reader with the issue of 
this whole affair. Cicero's speech had the.desired effect ; and ourorator, 
by discovering his own inclination, ^ve a turn to the inclination of the 
aenale ; when Cato, one ofthe new tribunes, rose Tip,aod after extnUing 
Cicero to the skies, and recommending to the assembly the authoritv of 
hû example and judgment, proceeded to déclare his opinion, that slnca 
the criininals had been convicted, both by testimony and tlieir own con- 
fession, ofa détestable treason Affainst the republic, they should suflfer 
the punishment of (feath, tccording to the custoot of tbeir ancettot». 
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Gato^ ambotity, added to the impreamcm which Cioero had alreody màde, 
pat an end to tbe debate ; and tbe aenate, applauding his Tigoor and raso- 
lutioD, decreed the iniliction of capital ponishment. Tbe vote was no 
Booner pasaed tban Cicero resolved to put it in execntien, lest tbe night, 
whicb was eoming on, abonld produee any new diatnrtiÂnce : be went 
directly tberefore (rom the aenate, attended by a numerous faard of 
fViend» and citixena, and look Lentulus fh>m tbe cmtody ofbia kinsmaa 
Lentnlos âpintber, and conveyed him tbitragh tbe forum to tbe conunoa 
prison, wbere be delivered bim to tbe executionere, wbo presently 
atrangled him. The oiber conspiratore, Cetbegna, Statilina, and Gabinios, 
were condaeted to tbeir execation by tbe pretors, and put to death in thv 
same roanner, together with Ceparins, tbe only one of tbeir accomplicev 
wbo was taken afler (heexamination. When tbe aflhir was over, Cicero 
was condaeted home in a kind of trinmpb, by the wbole body of tbe 
aenate and tbe knigbts, the streets being ail illuminated, and tbe woonen 
and cbildren at the Windows, aiid on the tops of bouses, to see bim paso 
along through infinité acclamations of tbe multitude, proclaiming him 
tbeir saviour and deliverer. As for Catiline bimself, seeing bis party ia 
tbe City deatroyed, be was necessiiated soon aAer to coom to a battie, ia 
wbich be was deféaied and alain, and his whole army eut to jneeet. 
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ARGUMENT. 

In the comitia held by Cicero for the élection of consuls, D. Janiut 
Silanus and L. Licinius Marena were chosen to that magisiracy— 
Soon after tbe élection was over, a prosecation was set on fbot against 
Marena, who waa charged with having infVinged the law against brl- 

" berj' and corruption, lately passed by Cicero — Cato had declared in the 
aenate that he would try the force of this law on one of the consular 
candidates— And since Catiline, whom he chiefly aimed at, was now 
ont of bis reach (having some time before leA the city, and repaired to 
Manlias's-camp), he resolved to fall on Murena: yet connived at the 
same in the other consul, Silanus, who had married bis sister, though 
equally guilty with bis coUeague— He was joined in the accusation 
by one of the disappointed candidates, S. Sulpicius, a ptirson of dis- 
tinguished worth and character, and the most celebrated lawyerof the 
âge ; for whose service, and at whose instance, Gicero's law against 
bribery was ehiefly provided— Murena was bred a soldier, and had 
acquired great fkme in tbe Mitbridaiic war, as Iieuten|int to Lucullus ; 
and was now defended by three, the greatest men, as well au the great- 
est orators, in Rome, — Crassus, Hortensias, and Cicero : so that there 
seldom had been a trial of more expectation, on account of- the dignity 
of ail the parties concemed— The character of the accusers makes it 
reasonable to believe that there was clear proof of some illégal prac» 
tices ; yet firora this speech of Cicero, who delivered himself alter 
Hortensius and Crassus, and which, though imperfect, is tbe only 
remaining monument of the transaction, it seems probable that there 
were such only as, thpngb strictly speaking irregular, were yet war- 
ranted bv custom, and the example of ail candidates; and though 
beinous in the eyes of a Cato, or an angry compeiitor, were usually 
overlooked by the magistrates, and expected by the people— The reader 
is to observe ibai Marena, àt the time tbis oration was spoken, was 
consul-elect, and that it happened iust at the criais of Catiline's con* 
■plracy, and before he was defeated— This Cicero insista mightily on 
in his defence,'urging tbo necessity of having two consuls for the 

Suard of the city at the opening of the n«w year, and tbe great impru- 
ence there would be in setting aside one who by a military éducation 
-was the beat qualified' to défend it in so dangerous a criais — Tbis con- 
sidération had such weight with the judges, that without any délibéra- 
tion they unanimously acquitted Murena, and would not, as ourorator 
aUewhere tells us, so much as hear tbe accusation of men the most 
•minent and illostrious— It may not be aoiiss to observe hère that 
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Cicero ail this while had a strict intimacy wRta Sulpfcias, whom ha 
had servcd with ail hia interest in this very contest for the eonsDlship 
— Ile had a great frienduliip aiso with Cato, and the highest esteem oT 
his integrity ; yet hc not only dcrended this cause against them both, 
but, to take oflfthe préjudice of their authority, laboured even to maka 
tbem ridiculous; ndlying the profession o(^ Solpicius as trifling and 
contemptible, the principles of Cato as absurd and impracticable, witb 
80 much humour and wit that he made the vfhole audience Tery merry/ 
and forced Cato to cry out, " Wbat a feogUous consul bave vre !" Bot, 
what is more observable, the opposition of thèse great men in an afikir 
80 intercsting gave no sort of interruption to tbeir fliendship, which 
contiuued as firm as ever to the end of their lives : and Cicero, who 
lived the longest of them, showed the real value that be had fi»' tham 
tx>th after their deaths, by procuring public honours for the ona, âad 
writing the life and praises of the other — ^M urena too, thougta exposed 
to so much danger by the prosecuiion, yet aeems to hava retainad no 
resentment of it ; but during bis consulship paid a great deferenca to 
the counsels of Cato, and employed ail hispower to support him against 
the violence qf Metellus, bis coUeague in the tribnnata — This was a 
freatness of niind truly noble, and suitable to the dignity of tha parsons ; 
not to be sbocked by the particular contradiction of tbeir fk'ienas, when 
their gênerai views on both sides were laudable and virtuotis : yet this 
must not be wholly charged to the virtue of the men, but to the disci- 
pline of the republic itself, which by a wise policy imposed it as a duty 
on its subjects to défend their fellovr-citizens in tbeir dangers, without 
regard to any friendsbip or engagements wbatiBoevar. Tha axamplas of 
this kind will be more or less fréquent in states, in proportion as tha 
public good happensf to be the ruiing principle ; fi)r that is a bond of 
union too firm to bebroken by any little différences abont tha measures 
of pursuing it: but where private ambition and party xeal bave tba 
ascendant, there every opposition must necessarily create animosity, 
as it obstructs the acquisition of that good, which is considered as tbe 
chief end of life, private beneflt, and advantage— This oration was 
spokun in tbe latter end of the six hundred and niutb yeairbf Rome, 
and in the forty-fourth year of our author's âge, when, he and Antonioa 
were consuls. 



My lords, the prayer which, according to custom 
and the usage of our forefathers, I addressed to the 
immortal gods on that day when, with the accus* 
tomed cérémonies, I declared L. Murena consul in 
the comitia,* by centuries ; that the choice might 

* The comitia were assemblies of the people, legally eonvvned by 
magistrales, of which historians mention three several kinds; tha ettri- 
ata, centuriatay and tributa. The comitia curiata were instituted by 
Romnlus ; the centuriata by Servius Tullius; and the tributa by the tri. 
bunes of the people. They look their names firom the manner in which 
Ibe people voied at thèse assemblies. Thus, in the comitia curiata^ thay 
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prove happy and prosperous for me and my magis- 
tracy, for the people and commons of Rome : that 
rery prayer do I now repeat lo the sanie gods, that 
Murena may enter with safety on the possession of 
his consulship ; that your sentiments and décisions 
may correspond with the wishes and votes of the 
Roman people : and that this may be an event pro- 
ductive of peace, tranquillity, ease, and concord to 
you and to the commonwealth of Rome. And if that 
solemn address in the comitia, consecrated by con- 
sular auspices, has in it a force and efficacy equàl 
to the dignity of the state, I must likewise be under- 
stood to hâve prayed, that the same might be a 
happy, joyful, and prosperous event to those persons 
who, in an assembly where I presided, were chosen 
iiito the consulship. This being the case, my lords, 
and that ail the power of the immortal gods is either 
trànsferred to, or at least communicated with you, 
the same consul who before recommended Murena 

^oted by eurûB ; in the centuriata, by centuries ; and in the triJntta, by 
tribes. The comitiahj centuries, of which Cicero hère speaks, owe llieir 
«nrifinal to the institution of the census ; for Servius Tuliius, obliging 
«▼•ry one to giTe a troe account of what they were worth, arcording to 
those aecoants divided tlie people into six ranks, or claraes, which he 
«abdivided into one hundred and ninety-three centnries. The first elass, 
oontaining the knights and richest citizens, consisted of uinety-eight 
eentohes ; the second, taking in the tradesmen and meclianics, made np 
two-and-tweoty centuries; the third, the same number; the fourth, 
twenty ; the fifth, thirty ; and the last, filled up with the poorer sort, had 
bat one eentury; Thèse àssemblies by centuries were held for the elect- 
tng of consuls, censors, and pretors ; as also for the judging of persons 
•ccused of actions by which the party had showed hlmself an enemy to 
the State ; and for the confirmation of such laws as were proposed by 
the ehief magistrates, who had the privilège of calling thèse àssemblies. 
le is worth while hère to obsenre, that by the institution of thèse comilia 
Senrius Tnllius secretly conveyed (be whole power fh>m the commons ; 
fyr the centuries of the flrst and richest classes being called ont first, 
who were three more in number thah ail the rest put togeiher, if they ail 
agreed, as generally they did, the business was already decided, and the 
other classes were needless and liMignlflcant. However, the last three 
■carce ever came to vote. ' One thing may serre to give us a high idea of 
the lenity of the Roman laws and goverranent ; namely, that though in 
the élection of magistrates, and the ratification of laws, the votes of that 
eentury whoae suflfhiges were equally divided signifled nothing, yet in 
trials oflife and death, if tbs Mifllrages jiro and con were eqnal in num- 
bn, the person was aetuaBy aeqiiitted. 

T3 
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to the immortal gods now recommends him to youT 
protection : that the very voice by which his élec- 
tion was proclaimed being likewise employed to' 
défend him, he may préserve the dignity to which 
he has been raised by the people with yotir safety 
and that of aU the citizens. And because in the 
trial now under considération, not only my zeal for 
the accused,but my very undertaking his defence is 
censured by the prosecutors, suffer me, before I say 
any thing for Murena, to speak a little in behalf of 
myself : not that I prefer, on the présent occasion at 
least, my own vindication to his defence, but that 
having once convinced you of the uprightness of 
my intentions, I may with the greater authority re* 
puise the attacks of his adversaries on his honour, 
lame, and fortunes. 

And, first, I will vindicate my présent behavionr to 
Cato, who governs his life by the unerring standard 
of reason, and diligently weighs the motives to«very 
duty. He maintains that it was wrong in me, a 
consul, the author of the law against bribery and 
corruption, and who hâve behaved in my consulship 
with so inflexible a severity, to charge mysélf with 
the defence of Murena. This censure, my lords, is 
a very powerful motive with me^ not only to explain 
the reasons of my conduct to you, to wnom chiefly 
I owe that mark of respect, but likewise to Cato 
himself, a man distinguished for his integrity and 
wisdom. Say then, M. Cato, to whom does the de- 
fence of a consul fall more properly than to a consul 1 
What man in the state can or ought to be dearer'to 
me than him into whose hands I resign the care of 
the commonwealth, preserved by my toils and dan- 
gers î For if, in any claim on an estate sold to ano- 
ther, he is obliged to défend the validity of the title 
who in the conditions of sale warranted it to the 
buyer,* surely much more in the trial of a consul- 

* To andentand this passage arigbt, the reader nriiist be infbnned that 
tlie peraon wbo was to dispose of a property to another was obliged to 
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«lect, that consul whose lot it was to déclare him so 
is bound to support him in his claim, and défend 
him against ail attacks. For if, according to the 
t;ommon practice of some states, the public should 
appoint a patron to plead in this cause, the choice 
would doubtless fall on a man who, being of equal 
«dignity with the person accused, could bring no less 
authohty than ability to back his defence. And if 
mariners just r^tumed from a voyage are very 
«amest to caution those whom they see setting out 
in relation to storms, pirates, and shores, because 
nature inclines us to be concemed for those who are 
^ing to encounter the same dangers we hâve just 
«scaped, in what manner ought I, who, having wea- 
thered a violent tempest, begin to hâve a prospect 
of land, stand affected towards the man whom I see 
ready to face the mighty storms of the common- 
wealth? If, then, it be the duty of a good con- 
4Bul, not only to hâve an eye to présent transac- 
tions, but to look forward also into futurity, I shall 
take occasion to show, in the progress of my dis- 
course, of what importance it is to the common 
«afety that there be two consuls in the republic on 
the first of January. And if so, it will readily be 
adlowed that the voice of my country for the public 
préservation calls louder on the présent occasion 
than my obligation to défend the fortunes of my 
f ri end. 

For as to the law which I passed against bribery 
and corruption,* it was never surely meant to abro- 

ffhre bond, that in case this property should be evicted in Uw from dM 
bayer, by one who had a prior tille, then the bayer could hâve recourse 
fbr his indemnificaiion on the seller. 

* Cicerohad juissed a law against bribery and corruption, by which a 
eandidate, oonvicted of that offence, was doomed to banishinent for teu 
years. The Calphumian law, which was prior to that of Cicero, only 
'deprived them of their seat in the senate, and the privilège of saing for 
public honoura. Now Cato thought it incongruous in Cicero, who had 
enacted so severe a law againbt bribery, to appear in behalf of ona 
eharged with an infiraction of that vary law. But to this our orator 
jrepLiis, that it was a piimaiy Uw and tnla of his eeodvet to undarM^w 
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gâte what I had enacted some time before in relation 
to myself, to repel the dangers that threatened my 
fellow-citizens. Indeed, should I admit the charge 
of bribery, and yet prétend to vindicate it, I should 
act infamously, even had another been the author of 
the law. But as I maintain that nothing has been 
done contrary to the ténor of that law, why should 
my passing the law bar my defence ? Oato says, 
that it is a déviation from my former severity, after 
having, by the force of reproaches, nay, in a man- 
ner by my absolute command, driven Catiline from 
the city, while he was meditating the destruction of 
his country within her walls, to plead now for L. 
Murena. But, in fact, I always undertook with 
pleasure the parts of gentleness and mercy, to which 
my nature strongly inclines me ; nor was the rigid 
and severe character by any means my own choice : 
yet when the cause of my country forced it on me, 
1 sustained it with a dignity becoroing the majesty of 
this commonwealth, in the imminent danger to which 
her citizens were exposed. But if at that time, 
when the public good called for severity and vigour, 
I found means to conquer nature, and put on an 
inflexibility, not of inclination, but of necessity ; 
now, that ail circumsfonces invite me to humanity 
and pity, with what ardoiir ought I to return to my 
natural disposition and habit ! But possibly I may 
hâve occasion, in another part of this speech, to 
enlarge still further on my duty as a defender, and 
your conduct as an accuser. But, my lords, if 
Cato's accusation gives me pain, neither am I less 
hurt by the complaints of the wise and accomplish'ed 
Servius Sulpicius, who tells me he sees, with infinité 
regret and concern, that I hâve forgot ail former ties 
of intimacy and friendship, in undertaking against 
him the defence of Murena. My lords, it is my 

the defence of distreesed citizens , and that as Murena was fUaely 
dnrged with corruption, he conld not avoid appearing in his behalf. 
aotwitbguaidiang the late law Ym YnA vMwedi. 
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«arnest désire to give him satisfaction in this point, 
and you shall be umpires between us : for as breach 
of friendship, if justly objected, is a very heavy 
charge, so even where the accusation is groimdless 
we ought not to seem indiffèrent to the reproach. I 
readily grant, Servius Sulpicius, that in your suit for 
the consulship, I owed you in point of friendship ail 
the zeal and good offices in my power ; and I flatter 
myself I hâve not been wanting in the performance. 
Nothing was omitted by me that could be expected 
from a friend, a man of interest, or a consul : but 
that period is now past, and things hâve put on an- 
other face. I allow and déclare it as my opinion, 
that I was bound to go ail lengths with you in op- 
posing Murena's preferment ; but then I owe you 
nothing against his life. Nor does it folio w that, 
because I was aiding to you against M urena in your 
demand of the consulship, I am therefore now also 
to assist you in an attack on M urena himself : for it 
is not only not commendable, but even disallowable, 
to refuse the defence of the merest stranger, though 
prosecuted by our dearest friends. 

But, my lords, there has subsisted a long and in- ^ 
timate friendship between me and Murena, which, 
though it gave way to my regard for Sulpicius in a 
Btruggle about preferment, must not therefore be 
stifled in an impeachment that threatens his life. 
And was this even not the case, yet the very dignity 
of the person, and the illustrions rank he holds in the 
corn mon wealth, must hâve branded my réputation 
with an indelible stain of pride and cruelty, if, in 
60 dangerous an impeachment, I had refused to 
undertake the defence of a man equally distinguished 
by his own virtues, and the honours conferred on 
him by the Roman people :* for I am not now at 

* Murena waa distinguished by many honours, that entitled him to 
Cicero's ft-iendsbip and patronage. He was ofan illustrions family, 
that had long made a figure in the commonwealth. His ftither had been 
^uoMOT and prêter. Ue himself was renowned fi>r Us trictoA^ «sA^ ^ak4 
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liberty to refuse my assistance in relieving the dis- 
tresses of mankind ; because, having been rewarded 
for my industry beyond any one that ever went 
before me ; to desist from the toils to which I owe 
that reward, after obtaining the reward itself, would 
argue a crafty and ungrateful spirit. Was it indeed 
allowable for me to repose, could I do it by your 
advice, without incurring the charge of indolence, 
the reproach of pride, and the stain of inhumanity, 
there is no course I would more joyfully embrace. 
But if répugnance to labour argues supineness ; a 
refusai of the supplicant, pride ; and a neglect of 
friends, ingratitude ; this surely is a cause of such 
a nature, as no man possessed of industry» compas- 
sion, or a sensé of duty can refuse to undertake. 
Nay, it will be easy for you, Sulpicius, from the 
considération of your own practice, to conjecture 
how I ought to behave in the présent case : for if 
you look on yourself as bound to give your opinion, 
even to the adversaries of your friends, when they 
consult you on a point of law ; and if you think it a 
dishonour in such a case, for the very person against 
whom you appear, to lose his cause ; be not so un- 
reasonable as to think, that while the rich springs 
of your advice are open to your very enemies, the 
sraall rivulets of my ability should be shut even to 
my friends ; for if my friendship for you had deter- 
mined me against undertaking this cause, and if the 
illustrious Q. Hortensius and M. Crassus, with 
others, who I understand set the greatest value on 
your esteem, had declined it for the same reason ; a 
consul-elect would hâve been without a defender in 
a city where our ancestors never suffered even the 
meanest of the people to want a patron : for my own 
part, my lords, I could not forbear accusing myself 
of perfidy towards a friend, cruelty towards the 

acquired'^great military famé in the Mithridatic war. The people too 
had festified their approbation of his worth, by Advancing bim to thu 
pdileship, ihe pretorsbip, and no.w to the consulsbip. 
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unfortunate, and arrogance towards a consul, should 
I be wanting to M urena on this occasion. AU that is 
due to friendship I will most liberally pay, in treat- 
ing you, Servius, with the same déférence and 
regard, as if my brother himself, who is so dear to 
me, was acting in your place. What duty, honour, 
and obligation require of me shall be conducted in 
such a manner as to show me mindful that I am 
defending the life of one friend against the resent- 
ment of another. 

I understand, my lords, that the whole accusation ^ 
consists of three heads ; the scandai of Murena's 
life ; thç want of dignity in his character and family ; 
and bribery in the late élection. As to those three 
charges; the fîrst, which should hâve been the most 
weighty, was so weak and triâing that the common 
forms of accusation, rather than any real ground of 
censure, seem to hâve compelled the prosecutors to 
touchv on Murena^s life. They tell us he has been 
in Asia, a country which he visited, not for the pur- 
poses of pleasure and luxury^ but traversed in a 
course of military toils.* If m his youth he had 
neglected to serve under his father, whose lot it 
was to command in those parts, might it not hâve 
been presumed that he either dreaded the enemy 
or his father's discipline, or that his father had re- 
jécted him as unfit for the duties of war ? Doe» 
custom allow sons, eveh before they take the robe 
of manhood, to sit with the gênerai in his triumphal 
car;t and was Murena to décline adorning his 

* L. Murena, the (kther of bim whom Cicero bere deflsnds, was lieu- 
tenant to Sylla in Asia, tn tbe Mitbridalic war; and when Sylla, after 
the peace, returned to Italy, to quiet the commotions that had ariaea 
thero during his absence, be lejl tbis Murena, with two légions, to se- 
eure tbe tranquillity of Asia, and oblige Mitbridates to make good his 
engagements. 

f Among tbe Romans, their gênerais who entered tbe city in triumph 
were aJlowed to hâve their cbildren and relations of boih sexes, who 
were under âge, along with them in the chariot ; and if they were pretty 
well grown for their âge, they rode on the triumphal horsètrii thero 
was a greater number of them than could be oonTeniently accommodated 
«tber of those wayt, then they were eulbied toride behiad the r**^JL 
•artBflebocMe. 
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father's triumph with military trophies, that by shar- 
ing with him in his exploits he might be entitled 
likewise to partake of his honours ? Yes, my lords, 
Murena was in Asia, and bore a considérable part 
in encountering the dangers, relieving the fatigues, 
and congratulating the victohes of his gallant father. 
And if Asia lies under any imputation of luxury, 
there can be no glory in having never seen it, but 
in living temperately in it. Therefore the name of 
Asia ought not to hâve been objected to Murena,- 
since thence the glory of his family, the famé of hi» 
race, and the renown and lustre of his own charac- 
ter are derived: but his accusers should hâve 
charged him with some disgrâce and blemish of life, 
either contracted in Asia or imported from it ; for 
to hâve served in the greatest, and at that time the 
only war in which the people of Rome were en- 
gaged, to hâve served with cheerfulness in an army 
which his father commanded, and to see his services 
terminate in the victory and triumph of his father, 
are proofs of his courage, his piety, and his eood 
fortune. Malice can fasten no censure on thèse 
transactions, seeing they hâve ail an undoubted 
claim to praise. 

Cato calls L. Murena a dancer.* If this reproach 
be well grounded, it is a weighty accusation ; but if 
false, it is an outrageons calumny. Wherefore, M. 
Cato, as your authority carries so much influence 
with it, you ought never to snatch a charge from 
the mouths of the rabble, or the slanderous lan- 
guage of buffoons ; nor ought you rashly to càll the 
consul of the Roman people a dancer ; but to consider 
how many other crimes a man must needs be guilty 
of, before that of dancing can be truly objMpd ta 
him : for nobody ever dances, even in solitiid& or a 
private meeting of friends, who is not either^runk 
or mad. Dancing is always the last act of 'nittoue 

* Dancing was in the higbost degree diarepotable amonr nik ■»> 
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banquets, gay places, and much jollity. You hastily 
catch at a charge, which miist necessarily be the 
resuit of ail other vices, and yet object to him none 
of those excesses, without which that vice cannot 
possibly subsist ; no scandalous feasts, no amoursi 
no nightly revels, no lewdness, no extravagant ex- 
pense. And if no blemishes of this kind, which, 
however they may pass under the name of pleasures, 
are in reality vices, appear in his character, do you 
expect to iind the shadow of luxury in a man on 
whom you cannot fasten the imputation of luxury 
itself î Can nothing then be objected to the morals 
of Murena 1 Nothing at ail, my lords. The consul-» 
elect, whose cause I now défend, can be charged 
with no fraud, no avarice, no perfidy, no cruelty, no 
pétulance, nor indecency of expression. So far ia 
well: you see hère the foundation of my defence; 
for I hâve not yet displayed, as I shall affcerward 
do, almost by the confession of his enemies, the 
praise that belongs to him as a virtuous and worthy 
man,' * 

Havlng settled this point, it will be the easier for 7 
me to enter en the dispute relating to dignity, which 
was the. second part of the charge. 1 very well 
know, Servius Sulpicius, that you are possessed of 
that eminent dignity of birth, probity, industry, 
and ail othejr accomi)lishments, which gives you an 
undisputed litle to aspire to the consulship. 1 know« 
to6, ti^at Murena is your equal in ail those points ; 
' and 80 truly your equal, that neither do you surpass 
him in dignity, nor has he the advantage of sur- 
passinjf "^u. You alFect indeed to depreciate the 
family '. ( Murena, and exalt your own. In this 
cas^j'if /pu assume it as a principle that none but.a 
patrician is of an honourable race, you seem again 
to SBmmon the commons of Rome to the Aventine 
Mount. But if there are noble and illustrious fami» 
lies of plebeian rank, then Murena^s great-^jandfather 
aud gramlfather were both prêtera; «xvî \à& l'aSûSt 

à 
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having from the same dignity obtained the honotff 

of a splendid triumph, the accession to the consul- 

ship became in this the more easy to the son, that 

he onîy demanded for himself what was before due 

to his father. As to your nobility, Servius Sulpi- 

cius, though it be indeed of the most distinguished 

kind, jet is it better known to antiquaries and 

histonans than to the people and voters at public 

assemblies : for your father never rose higher thm 

the equestrian rank, nor was your grandfa&er illus- 

trious by any of the principal offices of the state ; 

80 that the nobility of your race appears not from 

the présent discourses of men, but must be searched 

for in the rubbish of old annals. I hâve therefore 

always reckoned you in the same class with myself, 

because, though but the son of a Roman knight, you 

hâve yet, by your industry and virtue, opened your 

way to the highest honours of your country. Nor 

did I ever think the merit of the brave Quintus 

Pompeius, though but a new m an, inferior to that 

of the noble Marcus iBmilius ;* for it argues no les» 

magnanimity and spirit in Pompeius, to transmit to 

his descendants a lustre which he received not, than 

it does in Scaurus to hâve renewed by his virtue the 

almost extinct glory of his race. 

<f Ihad indeed Sattered myself, ihy lords, that, in 

conséquence of my toils, obscurity of birth would 

no longer be an objection to many brave men ; who 

were not only on the same footing with the Curiu8% 

the Cato^s, the Pompeius's, ail old Romans, of dis* 

tinguished courage and plebeian rank ; but with those 

too of later date, the Marius's, the Didius's, and the 

Cselius^s: for when, after such a distance of time, I 

had broken through that barricade of nobility, and, 

as in the days of our ancestors, laid the consulship 

open to the virtuous, as well as to the noble ; and 

* M. JErnilint Scannis was of an ancient flunily, whleh yet for aemal 
agea had made no fifare in tb» commonwealtb. inaonradi that ho wa» 
< fwy Juatly logind <» ai tht trohitaet of hlf oini fiaodtiir and tetuBa 
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when a consul-elect, of an ancient and illastrious 
desoent, was defeuded by a consul, the son of a 
Roman knight ; I never imagined that the accusers 
would venture to say a word about the novelty of a 
family ; for I myself had two patrician competitors, 
the one a profiigate and audacious, the other an ex-, 
cellent and modest man ; yet I outdid Catiline in 
dignity, and Galba in interest : and had success been 
a erime in a new man, I wanted not enemies and 
enviera to object it to me. Let us leare then this 
subject of their birth, in whioh both are eminent, 
and let us proceed to the other points. He stood 
with me, says Sulpicius, for the questorship ; and I 
was first declared. There is no need of answering 
to every particiilar. AU of you know, that when 
many of equal dignity are elected into the same 
office, and only one can obtain the honour of the 
first nomination, the degree of dignity can be no rule 
for that of the déclaration : for the order of nomi- 
nation is successive, whereas the parties oftentimes 
are of equal rank. But the questorship allotted to 
each of you -was almost of equal importance. M u- 
rena had a province easy and quieted by the Titian 
law.* Ostia fell to your sl^e, which in the allot- 
ment of provinces is genenmy hallooed at by the 
people, as being attended with more business and 
fatigue than power and honour. Neither of you 
gained any réputation in this office ; because fortune 
had given you no field wherein to display and make 
known your virtues. 

* Pigbius, in his Annals of tbe Roman Commonwealth, on the year 
488, gives it aa his opinion, that C. Titiua, a tribune of the people, passed 
that year a law for doabling the namber of questors, and assigning them 
their prbTincea by lot. This hé tells us is thevery law which Cicero, 
ia his «ration for Murena, distinguishes by the name of the Titian law. 
Thoogh this can be called no more than conjecture, yet it must be 
allowed far the mosi probable of any that has hitherto been oflTered for iùe 
clearing of this paasaige. The province has hère the epithet of *' easy* 
fiven it, because, bving one of the four Italie provinces, it was remott 
firom tbe tumults of war, and gave no opportooities for the exertion of 
nSltary talents. 
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Your conduct since cornes now to be examînedy 
which differs according to your dijQferent course of 
Ufe. Servius embarked with me in the city warfare 
of giving opinions, pleading causes, and drawing 
contracts : a business full of perplexity and vexa- 
tion. He applied to the civil law, watched much, 
laboured without intermission, was always ready 
with his advice, bore the impertinence of many, 
winked at their arrogance, solved ail their doubts, 
and lived to please others, not himself. Great is 
the praise, and greatly acceptable to mankind, when 
one man labours in a science by which multitudes 
are to profit. But how was Murena employed in 
the mean while 1 He served as lieutenant-general 
to that great commander the wise and accomplished 
L. Lucullus ; in which capacity he headed an army, 
drew up his men, joined battle, defeated the numer- 
eus troops of the euemy ; and partly by siège, partly 
by assault, took a great many of their towns. He 
traversed the rich and voluptuous country of Asia, 
so as to leave no traces behindhim either of avarice 
or luxury ; and behaved in that great war in such a 
manner as to perform many and important services 
without his gênerai, while his gênerai did nothing 
considérable without ffin. But though I speak this 
in présence of Lucullus, yet lest it should be ima- 
gined that, in considération of our présent danger, 
he gives me leave to exaggerate matters as I please, 
I appeal to the public letters sent to the senate, in 
which Lucullus ascribes more praise to Murena than 
any gênerai, biased either by envy or ambition, 
would allow to another in a communication of famé. 
Both competitors are men of distinguished probity 
and rank, and would Servius give me leave, I 
would place the merits of both on a level in point 
of praise ; but he will not. He dépréciâtes the miU- 
taiy art ; he inveighs against Murena's lieutenancy ; 
wid considers the consulship as due only to the as- 
siduities of the bar, and the tedious exercise of ou^r 
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daily pleadings. " Hâve you lived," says he, " so 
many years in a camp, without so much as seeing 
the foram? Hâve you been absent so long? And 
now that you are at length returned, do you prétend 
to enter into a compétition of dignity with men to 
whom the forum bas been a place of habitation V* 
But let me tell you, Servius, you seem not hère to 
consider how much satiety and disgust this constant 
appearance of ours sometimes créâtes among men. 
It proved indeed of unspeakable advantage to me, 
that my services were constantly in the eye of the 
public; yet was it not without great application 
that I conquered the disgust arising from my daily 
appearance. You perhaps hâve done the same: 
yet still I am apt to think that a little absence would 
bave been no disservice to either of us. But, drop- 
ping this, let us return to the comparison of their 
talents and professions. Can it be a doubt with any 
one, whether the science of arms gives not more 
dignity to a candidate for the consulship than skill 
in the civil law ? You watch ail night long, to hâve 
an answer ready for those that come to consult you ; 
and he, that he may arrive betimes at the appointed 
place with bis army. You are waked by the crow- 
ing of the cock ; he by the sound of trumpets. You 
draw up a process ; he marshals an army. You 
provide against the dangers of your clients; he 
against those that threaten bis towns or camp. He 
knows how to oppose and baffle the attempts of bis 
enemies ; you can guard against the inconveniences 
of storms and rain. He is employed in enlarging 
tbe bounds of the state ; you in regulating the civil 
administration. In short, to speak my sentiments 
freely, the glory of military accomplishments takes 
place of every other claim to merit. 

This was what fîrst gave a name to the Roman ) ^ 
people, brought immortal renown to their city, and 
•ubdued the world to their empire. Ail our domestic 
possessions, ail thèse noble studies of quc«^ iU^ ^N£t 

U2 
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réputation and assidnity at the bar, dérive their prcv* 
tection and security from martial virtue alone. The 
least whisper of any public tumult puts ail those 
arts of ours immediately to silence. And becaose 
you seem to caress this science of the civil law, as 
a fond parent does a darling child, I will net suffer 
you to continue any longer in so great a mistake as 
to imagine that this, I cannot tell what study» which 
you hâve mastered with so much toil, is entitled to 
any eminent share of praise. It was from virtaes 
of another stamp, those of modération, prudence, 
justice, integrity, and every other désirable quality, 
that I always judged you most worthy of the con- 
sulship, and every distinction of honour. As to your 
ability in the civil law, I will not say it is lost labour ; 
but this I will say, that it offers no certain prospect 
of the consulship : for ail the arts that serve to 
conciliate the affections of the Roman people ought 
to be eminent for their dignity, and recommending 
by their utility. 

The men who excel in military accomplishments 
are possessed of the highest dignity : for ail that is 
great in the empire and commonwealth confessedly 
owes its establishment and continuance to them. 
Nor are they less eminent for their utility ; since it 
is by their counsels and dangers that we are pro- 
tected in the possession of public liberty and private 
property. Eloquence too bas its claim to ment and 
praise; and is often of powerful influence in the 
choice of a consul, by its address and lang^age to 
touch the affections of ihe senate, the people, and 
the judges. The public requires a consul who can 
on occasion rcpress the violences of tribunes, appease 
the fury of the people, and check the current of 
corruption. No wonder then if this talent bas ofteu 
raised men even of ignoble birth to the consulship ; 
especially as it is so admirably calculated to beget 
the strongest attachments, the most universal good- 
willy and the flrmest fhendships: advantages, Sul- 
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picius, of which that art you so much value is en- 
tirely destitute : for, first, what dignity can there be 
in so trifling a science ? the subjects themselves are 
minute, almost whoUy confined to single letters, and 
the stops of sentences : and then, whatever admira^ 
tion might bave attended this study with our fore- 
fathers, now that the whole mystery is divulged, it 
is fallen into utter disgrâce and contempt. But few 
were able to tell formerly, whether an action could 
be brought or not ; for in those days there was no 
public calendar. The persons consulted were in 
mighty esteem, and resorted to as the Chaldeans of 
old, to give notice of the days on which actions 
were allowed. At last a scribe, one Cn. Flavius, 
outwitted this tribe of conjurers ; set up a calendar 
with the proper distinction of days ; and pillaged 
the very lawyers themselves of their knowledge. 
They, in great wrath, and fearing that actions migbt 
be brought without them, now the proper court-days 
could be known, set themselves to contrive certain 
forms of proceéding to render their intervention 
necessary in ail causes.* 
Though it would answer very well in determining \ 1. 

* This wbole story may be learned ttom Pomponius's Enchiridion, 
^hoae words are stLU extant in the book of Pandects, where they Créât 
or the origin or tbe civil law. It will be aufflcient to transcribe what 
relates to ihe présent passage, for the sake of such as are unarquamted 
with tbis pièce of history. " Then almost at the same time actions or 
forms were composed out of those laws, by which men disputed with 
one another ; which actions, lest the people should appoint them wben 
tbey pleased, were reduced Co stated and solemn terms ; and this part 
of the law was called (he forms of the law. Thus, almost at one 
time, thèse three kinds of laws sprang up ; tbe laws of tbe twelTa 
tables ; flnom them proceeded the civil law ; and t'rom the civil law, tbe 
actions of law. But the knowledfce of ail thèse, with the actions them- 
iielves. was confined to tbe pontifical collège, out of which the judgei 
of private property were every year appointed ; and the people went by 
this usage for near a hundred yeacs. Afterward, wben Appius CJau- 
dius had digested and modelled thèse actions, Cn. Flavius, bis scribe, 
the son of a,freedman, stole the book, and published it for gênerai use. 
This présent was so agreeable to the people, that he was made tribune 
of tbe commons, senator, and curule c^le. Thence the book containinf 
Chose fbrms is called the FlaTian civil law." 
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a daim: "That Sabine farm is mine: nay, His 
mine : after which give judgment :" y et this the 
lawyer will by no means àllow. " The farm," says 
he, " which lies in the Sabine country, commonly so 
called." Verbose enough. But what next 1 ** I 
claim by the laws of the land as my property." Go 
on : " And therefore I now give you légal warning 
to quit possession." The défendant, meanwhile, bas 
nothing to answer to this tedious round Qf law-jar- 
gon. Then the lawyer, like a flute-player at a 
comedy, going over to the side of the défendant, 
frames this reply : ** From those promises whence 
you gave me légal warning to départ, I now in like 
manner order you to retire." Hère the pretor, lest 
he should think himself happy in being at liberty to 
say something of his own, is obliged to repeat a 
commonplace form, as on other accounts ridiculous, 
80 particularly for this, that it is absolutely devoid 
of meaning or use. " Let the two parties présent," 
says he, "advance this way. Go." Instantly a 
sage présents himself to regulate their steps. " Re- 
turn," says the pretor : on which the same master 
of the cérémonies conducts them back. Even the 
bearded gentlemen themselves often smile at this 
farce ; to see men ordered to quit a place where 
they stand quietly and conveniently, that when they 
hâve left it, they may immediately return to it again. 
Every thing was infected with the like imperti- 
nences. "When I see you personally présent in 
court." And again : " Do you offer to speak, when 
your pretensions hâve been overruledî" While 
thèse forms were kept secret, there was a necessity 
for having recourse to those to whom they were 
known ; but after they became public, and began to 
be canvassed and examined, they were found quite 
void of ail meaning, but replète with roguery and 
foUy : for though our laws abound in admirable in- 
stitutions, y et hâve the refine ments of lawyers per- 
verted every thinit. Our ancestors ordained that 
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women, as being less capable to manage for them- 
selves should be under the direction of guardians. 
But lawyers bave invented a species of guardians, 
whose authority is subordinate to that of their wards. 
Nothing was more earnestly studied by our fore- 
fathers than to perpetuate religious rites: but the 
ingenuity of thèse gentlemen has devised amethod, 
in which old men, by a pretended purchase, exempt 
the heir from the servitude of thèse cérémonies. 
In short, they hâve quitted the study of equity in 
the law, and attached themselves wholly to ter m s : 
insomuch, that because the word " Caia" occurs in 
some of their books, they bave concluded that ail 
women concerned in any contract ought to be so 
named. Nor has it less appeared a matter of wonder 
to me, that so many ingénions men hâve not to this 
day been able to détermine whether they ought to 
say, the third day, or the day after to-morrow ; judge, 
or arbiter ; an action, or a plea. 

As I bave said, therefore, there can be no consulàr 
dignity, and far less any lustre, in a science. which 
rolls entirely on trivial and enipty forms ; for what 
is open to ail, and alike serviceable to my adversary 
and me, can never surely be accounted engaging. 
You hâve therefore not only lost ail hope of being 
serviceable to others, but the very form of address- 
ing you for advice is fallen into disuse. Can any 
man be accounted wise for bis ability in a science 
which without the walls of Rome is of no manner 
of use, and in vacation time is useless even in Rome 
itself ? Sure there can be no cunning in a part of 
knowledge, which is so obvious to ail men, that it 
is impossible there should be any dispute about it. 
Nor was any thing ever accounted difficult because 
it was contained in a few, and those very plain, 
words. Nay, if you provoke me, entangled as I 
am in other affairs, I will yet profess myself a law- 
yer in three days' time ; for ail the writing business 
of this profession is contained in certain forms 
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already reduced to writing : nor are any of thèse 
go obscurely worded, as that I shali be at a loss to 
perceive their meaoing. As to the consultive part, 
nothing is so easy as giving one^s opinion : for if 
you answer as you ought, even Sulpicius himself 
could not hâve done better : but if otherwise, you 
will pass for one thorougbly skilled in the contro- 
▼erted points of law. And thus, not only is military 
giory préférable to your forms and décisions ; but 
even the practice of speaking conduces far more 
to the attainment of public honours than does the 
exercise of your profession. I am therefore of 
opinion that the aim of the greater part at first was 
éloquence ; which finding above their reach, they 
sank into civilians: for as we commonly say of 
Greek artists, that an indiffèrent harper may make 
a good piper ; so we see some who are incapable 
of tuming out orators fall into the profession of law- 
yers. The practice of speaking is attended with 
much toil : the study itself is important, fuU of dig- 
nity, and formed to beget popularity. To you, men 
apply for good counsel; but to the orator for pré- 
servation and safety. Besides, your answers and 
décisions often vanish before a good speaker, and 
can never support themselves without the aid of élo- 
quence : in which had it been my happiness to make 
any considérable progress, I should be more sparing 
in its praises. What I now say is no way applica- 
ble to myself, but to those only who are or hâve 
been eminent in pleadiug. 
(^ There are two arts capable of placing men in the 

highest degree of dignity ; that of a good gênerai, 
and that of a good orator. The one secures to us 
ail the advantages and ornaments of peace ; the 
other protects us from the terrors and dangers of 
war. Other virtues, it must be allowed, are not 
without their share of praise, such as justice, honour, 
modesty, tempérance ; virtues in which you, Servius, 
are universally known to excel. But the dispute at 
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présent is about the arts fhat lead to preferment, 
not the intrinsic worth of particular persons. AU 
thèse studîes vanish at once from our sight, as soon 
as any new commotion beats the alarm to war ; ibr, 
as an ingénions poet of approved merit says, " When 
war is declared, not only the wordy counterfeit of 
good sensé, but Wisdom herself, the mistress of 
affairs, quits the field. Violence bears sway : and 
the orator himself, not the tedious and prattling only, 
but the approved and excellent, falls into contempt. 
The grim soldier is cauressed: légal proceedings 
cease ; and claims are made good, not in the ordi- 
uary course of law, but by force of arms." If this 
be the case, Sulpicius, in my opinion the forum must 
yield to the camp, repose to war, the pen to the 
sword, and the shade of retirement to the scorching 
beams of the sun ; in fine, that must always hâve 
the first rank in a state to which the state itself is 
indebted for its superiority over ail others. But 
Cato prétends that I exaggerate too much the mili- 
tary virtues of my friend, and seem to hâve forgot 
that the Mithridatic war was little other than a war 
with women. But I am of a very différent opinion, 
my lords, and must therefore endeavour to set you 
right in relation to that war, though with ail possible 
brevity, as the stress of my defence rests not hère ; 
for if ail the wars in which we hâve been engagea 
with the Greeks are to be derided as trifling, what 
should hinder us from ridiculing the triumph of M. 
Curius over king Pyrrhus; of T. Flaminius over 
Philip ; of M. FiSvius over the JEtolians : of L. Pau- 
lus over king Perseus ; Q. Metellus over the coun- 
terfeit Philip ; and of L. Mummius over the Corin- 
thians 1 But if thèse were really considérable wars, 
and the victories that terminated them important, 
why do you despise the Asiatic nations, and so for- 
midable an enemy as Mithridatesî It appears to 
me, by the records of former times, that the pneople 
of Rome had a very dangerous war to maiataia 
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agaiast Antiochus ; in which L. Scipio, sharîng the 
glory of conquest with his brother Publius, added 
the same honour to his name by the réduction of 
Asia, as the other had before done by the réduction 
of Africa. It was in this war that your great-grand- 
father M. Cato so eminently distinguished himself 
by his valour. And if, as I am apt to believe, he 
was a man of a like character with yourself, I shall 
never be persuaded he would hâve attended Scipio 
in that war, had he thought they were to hâve to 
do only with women. Nor indeed would the senate 
hâve engaged Scipio Africanus to serve as lieutenant 
under his brother, when he had so lately driven 
Hannibal out of Italy, forced him to abandon Africa, 
crushed the power of Carthage, and delivered the 
republic from the greatest dangers, had not that 
been considered as a weighty and formidable war. 

And, indeed, if y ou diligently weigh the power of 
Mithridates, his great actions, and the real character 
of the man, y ou will find reason to rank him above 
aU the princes with whom the Roman people were 
ever at war. He was a prince whom L. Sylla, who, 
to say the least of him, was no raw commander, 
though at the head of a brave and numerous army, 
and ready to join battle, yet suffered to départ m 
peace from Asia, which he had filled with ail the 
calamities of war : a prince, whom L. Murena, the 
father of him whom I now défend, after harassing 
him with indefatigable industry and vigour, and 
reducing him to the greatest straits, found it yet 
impossible whoUy to subdue : a prince who, auer 
taking some years to recruit his revenues and armies, 
recovered so much power and spirit as to think of 
joining the océan with the Pontic sea, and the 
troops of Sertorius with his own. Two consuls 
were sent to this war, the one to attack Mithridates, 
the other to défend Bith)niia. The latter miscarry- 
ing both by land and sea, rather added to the power 
aiul réputation of the king ; but Lucullus signalized 
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himself by so many] cfreat actions, that we meet with 
no war in history either more important in itself, or 
managed with greater courage and conduct : for 
when the whole collected force of the war stood at 
the walls of Cyzicum, and Mithridates, regarding 
that city as the gâte of Asia, flattered himself that 
by destroying her bulwarks he would lay the whole 
province open to his déprédations, LucuUus took his 
measures so effectually as both to défend the city 
of our faithful allies, and entirely consume theking's 
army by the length of the siège. What ! do you 
regard the naval fight at Tenedos as a slight and in- 
considerable engagement, when the enemy's fleet, 
with full sail, and under the fiercest leaders, flushed 
with hope and expectation, was making for the coast 
of Italy ? I forbear to speak of battles, and the 
many sièges that happened during the war. When 
at length he was driven from his kingdom, so power- 
fui was his authority and address, as by concilia ting 
the king of Armenia to his cause, to re-estabUsh it 
by a ne w accession of strength and forces. 

Was it my business to recount hère the exploits 
of our army and gênerai, I might give a détail of 
many very considérable engagements. But that is 
not thé point at présent. This, however, I will take 
on me to say, that if this war, this enemy, this mon- 
arch, had been despicable, the senate and people of 
Rome would not hâve thought it necessary to use so 
much précaution in their préparations ; never would 
the war hâve lasted so long ; never could Lucullus 
hâve returned from it with so much glory ; nor would 
the Romans hâve been so eamest to intrust the 
finishing of it to Cn. Pompey: of aU'whose innu- 
merable battles, none seems to me to hâve been 
fiercer than that so obstinately disputed with this 
king ; who, finding means to escape with some troops, 
and taking refuge in Bosphorus, whither our army 
could not penetrate, supported, even in the lowest 
ebb of flight and fortune, the name and reçutaJtÂsci^^ 

Cio. Vol. I. — X 
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a monarch. Accordingly, Pompey, havinç tàken 
possession of his kingdom, and driven him from aU 
his known haunts and territories, made yet so g^eat 
account of the life of this one man, that though by 
his victory he became master of ail that MithrMates 
held, laid claim to, or aspired after, he nevertheless 
did not look on the war as finîshed till he had driven 
Mithridates out of the world. And do you, Cato, 
despise an enemy who for so many years, and in so 
many battles, has opposed so many of our general»t 
whose life, even in expulsion and exile, was so 
highly accounted of, that the war was never looked 
on as finished till the news came of his death. It is 
in this war, I contend, that L. Mnrena, in the char- 
acter of'lieutenant-general, distinguished himself by 
his undaunted courage, his consummate prudence, 
and his indefatigable industry ; nor do thèse quadi«> 
ties recommend him with less advantage to the con- 
sulship than does our practice at the bar and in the 
forum. 

But Senrius, I am told, was declared.first, in the 
compétition for the pretorship. Do yoù then exact 
from the people, as if in virtue of some contract, that 
because they once gave the préférence to a man in a 
point of honour, he has therefore a right to it on aU 
succeeding occasions ? What seà, what narrow 
strait, is agitated with more fluctuations .and changes 
than are the tossings and tumults of poimlar asseiD- 
bliesî One day intermitted, or one night, often 
throws ail into confusion : and the least breath of 
rumour sometimes entirely changées the inclinations 
of the people. Often, withoût any apparent causer 
the veiy reverse of what we expected bappens, 
insomuch that even the people sometimes wonder 
at the event, as if it did not wholly proceed from 
themselves. Nothing is more unstable than the 
multitude, nothing more impénétrable than the mind 
of man, nothing more fallacious than the issue of 
élections. Who could hâve imagined that L. m* 
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lippus, so eminent for his parts, application, inter- 
est, and birth, would hâve been baffled by M. He- 
rennius 1 or Q. Catulus, with his known character 
of humanity, wisdom, and integrity, by Cn. Man- 
lius î or M. Scaurus, so able a statesman, so worthy 
a citizen, and so brave a senator, by Q. Maximus. 
Thèse great men so little expected such a repuise, 
that when the affair was over, they could not com- 
prehend how it had happened : for as tempests are 
often portended by certain appearances of the hea- 
Tens, and often arise suddenly and unexpectedly from 
6ome obscure cause; so in the storms attending 
popular élections, you often can perceive whence 
they take their rise ; but often too the cause is so 
obscure that the ^hole seems the mère efiect of 
chance. 

But if we must give a reason for it, two things 
were conspicuously wanting in Murena's suit for the 
pretorship, which both contributed greatly to his 
foeing chosen consul : one, the expectation of public 
games, which was increased by certain reports, and 
the affected talk and discourse of his rivais :* the 
other, that they who had been witnesses to his libe* 



* Two tbings were wanting to Murena when he stood candidate for 
the pretorship, the absence of which contributed not a little to render 
bimlaas acceptable tothépeople than his competitor Sulpiciua. Both 
tiiese attended him in his suit for the consulship, and enabled him in the 
end to triumph over his rival. One of thèse was the expectation of 
public games, which had been fomented by various rumours, and the 
■tudied insinuations of his fellow-candtdates. Murena had never been 
•dUe, and therefore had nà opportunity of recommending himself to the 
flivour of the people by an exhibition of public games. This was a great 
disadvantage to him when he sued for the pretorship ; because the other 
pandida^es, having enjoyed that maglstracy, and ihe nieans it Airnished of 
becoming popular, faifednot to boastof the zeal they had shown to please 
the people, and encouraged the rumours against Murena, whom they 
représentée! as one that had declined tho office out of parsimony. His 
pretorship, howover, restored .this opportunily of acquiring popularity; 
because it fell to his lot, as oilty pretor, to exhibit the games sacred t6 
ApoUo, which he did in a most magniflcent manner, and thereby so 
^ectually ingratiaied himself with the people, that when he stood can- 
didate for rhe consulship, he found his interest greatly increased, an4 
waa «ven chosen in preftrçpce to Solpicius, 
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rality and bravery while he senred as lieutenant in 
the province were not yet retumed from the prov- 
ince to Rome. Fortune reserved both thèse ad- 
▼antages to give weight to his solicitation for the 
consulship : for the army of Lucullus assembling at 
Rome, to attend that générales triumph, assisted 
Murena in his applications ; and in his pretorship he 
entertainedthe people withmagnificent public shows, 
which were wanting when he stood candidate for 
that dignity . Are thèse, think you, weak and feeble 
helps to a consulship 1 to be supported by an army, 
powerful in the number of troops, and of considér- 
able interest by its friends: besides, that in the 
élection of a consul, the suffrages of the soldiers 
hâve always been of great authonty with the whole 
body of the Roman people: for gênerais, and not in- 
terpreters of words, are the successful candidates at 
a consular élection. Accordingly, there is much 
weight in a speech like this : " He relieved me when 
l was wounded ; he enriched me with plunder ; under 
his conduct we stormed the enemies' camp, after 
having vanquished them in battle : he imposed no 
hardships on his soldiers in which he did not share 
himself: always brave, always successful." How 
prévalent must a discourse of this kind be to raise 
a man^s réputation, and conciliate the good-wiU of 
the people î For if the voices of the prérogative 
century are still regarded with religious awe, so as 
to pass for a favourable présage, what reason is 
there to wonder that the famé and discourse of Mu- 
rena's good fortune prevailed for him on this occa- 
sion? 

But if you make light of thèse advantages, which 
yet are in reality of very great account, and prefer 
the suffrages of citizens to those of soldiers ; at 
least let me advise you to suppress your contempt 
for the élégance of Murena's plays, and the magnifi- 
cence of his scènes, which did him so much service ; 
for what need is there of putting you in mind how 
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much the people and unthinking vulgar are delighted 
with the public shows ? The fact is incontestable, 
and abundantly serves my présent purpose ; since, 
in assemblies for élections, the people and multitude 
are always prédominant. If then the magnificence 
of public spectacles gives such content to the people, 
there is the less reason to wonder that Murena 
thereby so effectually gained Iheir favour: for if 
even we, whom business restrains from the pursuit 
of pleasure, and who in the course of our engage- 
ments often iînd pleasure enough, are yet sometimes 
amused and diverted by the public shows, why 
should we be surprised at the thoughtless multitude ? 
My brave friend L. Otho has restored to the eques- 
trian order not only their dignity, but likewise their 
pleasure.* Accordingly this law, relating to the 

gublic spectacles, is of ail others the most agreeable ; 
ecause it secures to a very honourable class of men, 
along with the splendour of their rank, the conve- 
nience also of their diversions. Therefore, take my 
word for it, the public games not only delight those 
who confess, but those too who affect to speak of 
them with indifférence ; as I myself experienced in 
the course of my preferment, when it was my tum 
to engage in this contest of magnificence. But if I, 
who when édile exhibited three solemn shows, was 



* L. Roscios Otho, tribune of the people, pablished aJaw fbr the 
araignment ofdistinctseats in the théâtre to the cquesirian order who used 
before to ait promiacoonaly with the populace : but by thia law fburteen 
Towa of benches, next to those of the senatora, were to be appropriated 
to their ose ; by wtilch he secured to them, as Cicero aaya, both their 
dignity and their pleasure. Some time after, during the consulship ot 
Cicero, and whlie the grudge was atill flresh, Otho, happening to coma 
loto the théâtre, was received by the populace with a universal hiss, but 
hy the knights with loud applause and clapping ; both aides redoubled 
their clamour with great llerceneas, and fW>Tn reproaches were proceed- 
ing toblows; tiU Cicero, infbrmed of the toniult, came immediately to 
the théâtre, and calling the people out into the temple of Bellona, so 
tamed and stnng them by the power of his words, and made them so 
•shamed of their foUy and perverseness, that on their retum to the tha- 
■cre they changed their hisses into applauses, and vied with the knlfhtt 
IbanaclYas in .dMDOoiurations of their respect to Otho. 

X3 
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yet alarmed by the splendeur of the games given hy 
Antonius, can you, who chanced to exhibit none, 
imagine that this silver scenery of Murena, which 
you so much ridicule, was of no préjudice to your 
cause î But let us suppose ail thèse points in dis- 
pute between you equal ; that the accomplishraents 
of the forum hâve no less merit than those of the 
field ; that the interest of the city voters is as great 
as that of the army ; that there is no différence be- 
tween exhibiting the most magnificent shows, and 
no shows at ail ; yet do you imagine that in the ex- 
ercise of the pretorship there was no pre-eminence 
in his allotment over yours. 

His allotment was that of deciding causes,* which 
ail of us, your friends, wished to hâve been yours ; 
an allotment in which the importance of the charge 
conciliâtes glory, and the distribution of justice popu- 
larity ; an allotment in which a wise pretor, like 
Murena, avoids offence by the equity of his dé- 
cisions, and cultivâtes the good-will of the people by 
the lenity of his behaviour : a noble province, ad- 
mirabiy cultivated to smooth his way to the consul- 
ship, and in which the praise of his equity, probity, 
and afFability was crowned by the engaging exhi- 
bition of public shows. But what was your allot- 
ment î a sad and savage inquiry into corruption ; 
on the one side iîlled with tears and nastiness, ob 
the other with chains and evidences.f Judges forced 



* Tbe pretora at Rome had différent proTtnooi aasifnad tlMm ; 

bdng appoiBted to take cognisance of privaie, otbera of publie eauMs; 
Mme to détermine in ctviJ, othere in criminal mattera. The tâtj pntor 
preaidedin private cauaes, and ibe other pretora in questiona relating lo 
erimea. The latter therefore were aometimea called inquiaitora, becanae 
tbey inquired into the crime, aa our coronera ; the Arat barely proaouncad 
tiie law. Thia waa the lot of Murena, who waa therefore city prêter, a 
grataflil magiatraey, and peculiarly honourable ac Rome. 

t The inquisition of criminal mattera belonged at flrat to the kinfa, 
•nd after the abrogation of their government» for aome time to the coo- 
Sttla ; but betng taken from thein by the Valerian law, it waa conferxad, 
M occaaion happened, oa officers deputed by the people, with the titla or 
tepuiaitora : bot about ▲. U. C. 004, the power waa madeperpetoai, and 
«Vqpropriatad to tlw pretora, by Tirtua et tn ordar o( tlia pec^a tt ttmk 
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to sit on public trials, and detained against their in- 
clination ; a scribe condemned, and the whole order 
alienated; the bounties of Sylla reversed; many 
brave men, and almost half the city, disobliged; 
damages estimated with rigour ; they that are pleased 
forget ; they that are hurt remember. Last of ail, 
you refused to go to your province. I cannot blâme 
you for a conduct which I foUowed myself, both 
when pretor and consul: but neither ought I to 
omit that Murena gained many friands and much 
réputation in his province. In his joumey thither 
he made a levy in Umbria, where the republic gave 
him an opportunity of displaying his libersdity; 
of which he made so good a use, as to engage in 
his interest a great many tribes which are com- 
posed out of the corporations of Umbria. V^hen 
ne arrived in person in Gaul, such was his equity 
and application that he enabled our coUectors te 
recover a great many desperate debts. You, mean- 
while, I am ready to allow, was employed in the 
service of your friends at Rome : but suifer me to put 
you in mind that there are some friends very apt te 
cool in their regard towards those by whom they 
see provinces despised. *^\ 

And now, my lords, that I hâve shown Sulpicius 
and Murena to hâve beeu alike in point of dignity, 
as candidates for the consulship, but unlike in the 
destination of their provincial concems, I shall dé- 
clare more plainly in what my friend Servius was 

tnniial élection ; tbe inquisition of snch and such crimes being com- 
mitted lo soeh and sach pretors. Thèse crimes were snch actions ^s 
tsoded eitlier mediately or immediately to the préjudice of the state, and 
were forbid by tbe iaws ; as if any person hod derogated from tbe 
bonoor and majesty of tbe eommonweaith ; Iiad embeuled and pat to 
Ul oses the public money, «r any treasure consecrated to reUfion ; or 
bad oomipted tbe peq^'s votes in an eleciion ; or bad extorted con- 
tributions (Vom tbe allies ; or recelved money in any judgment ; or bad 
used any violent eompulsion to a member of tbe eommonweaith. Tbe 
allocroent of Sulpicius was tbe question relatinf to public money, which 
Cicero calls a dissgreeable and hatefUl office, because the pretor wat 
•omelimes necessitated to pass very aeTere jndgmeota, which involvvd 
mlMê timilisa in ■ocnwr aad ratn. 
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inferior to the other ; and repeat that in your hear- 
ing, now the affair is over, which I often told him- 
self in private while the élection was pending. I 
was frequently then wont to tell yoo, Servius, that 
you knew not how to make application for the con- 
Bulship ; and even in those very points in which I 
beheld you act and speak with courage and magna- 
nimity, 1 yet failed not to intimate that in my opin- 
ion you made rather a brave senator than a wise 
candidate. First, the terrors and threats of an im- 
peachment, of which you was every day so lavish, 
Buffîciently proclaim the man of spirit : but then 
they also abate among the people the bopes of a 
candidate^s success, and weaken the zeal of bis 
friends. I know not how, yet is this always the 
case : nor is it found to hold in one or two instances 
only, but in many, that as soon as a candidate dis- 
covers an inclination to impeach, he is thought to 
despair of tho honour to which he aspires. But 
how 1 would you bave me lay aside ail resentment 
of injuries î Far from it : but there is a time for 
Boliciting and a time for prosecuting. I would bave 
a candidate, especially for the consulship, to appear 
in the forum and in the field of Mars, with g^reat 
hopes, a great spirit, and a great party. It looks 
not well when he is prying after matter for an im- 
peachment ; when he is procuring witnesses instead 
of votes ; when he is threatening, instead of flatter- 
ing ; when he is makîng déclarations, instead of pay- 
ing compliments ; especially as it is now become a 
custom for candidates to go the round of ail the 
electors, who, from their air and oountenance, fonn 
a judgment of their hopes and interest. " Didyou 
observe how sad and dispirited he iooked ? Why, 
he is quite abashed ; he desponds, he gives up the 
cause." Instantly the rumour creeps round, " What! 
don't you know he is meditating an impeachment ? 
that he is prying into the conduct of bis competi- 
torsî that he is searching after witnesses î rUi]^v« 
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îny interest to aiiother ; for this man evidently de- 
spairs of euccess." The nearest friends of such 
candidates are immediately damped : they lose ail 
their zeal, and either wholly give up a cause which 
they look on as desperate, or reserve ail their influ- 
ence for the judgment and accusation that is to 
ensue. 

To this we may add, that the candidate himself ^i- 
cannot employ his whole spirit, care, attention, and 
application towards the promoting his solicitation ; 
for his mind runs likewise on the impeachment, 
which, far from being a slight affair, is perhaps the 
most important of ail others. It is no easy matter 
to furnish yourself properly for driving a man of 
wealth and interest out of the city — one who by 
himself, by his friends, nay, and even by strangers^ 
is amply provided with ail the means of defence; 
for we are ail very ready to lend our assistance in 
repelling danger ; and, where no declared enmity 
subsists, find ourselves prompted to perform thé 
highest offices of friendship to the merest strangers, 
when threatened with a capital indictment. Ac- 
cordingly, having leamed from expérience the so- 
licitude attending the function of a candidate, a de- 
fender, and an accuser, I find it to be this : that in a 
candidate there is required an assiduous court, in a 
defender an anxious zeal, and in an accuser an un- 
remitting industry. 1 therefore take on me to 
assert that it is impossible for the same man to ac- 
quit himself with ability and address as a candidate 
for the consulship and the manager of an impeach- 
ment. Few people can support any one of thèse 
characters with dignity, but no man both. When 
you, Servius, quitted the track of a candidate, and 
tumed your thoughts to the business of accusing« =* 

did you flatter yourself with being equal to both •'' 
duties ? It was a great mistake if you did ; for from 
the time that you professed yourself an accuser* 
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say if so much as a single day passed that was not 
wholly engrossed by the concerns of that office. 

You urged the public for a law against bribery 
and corruption, for which there seemed to be but 
little occasion, as the Calpumian law was already 
very rigorous and severe.* However, a proper 
regard was shown to your request and dignity. But 
that whole law, which perhaps would hâve strength- 
ened your accusation, had the impeached been 
guilty, was rather prejudicial to your demand of 
the consulship. A heavier penalty was eztorted 
against the people ; the poorer sort were alarmed ; 
exile was denounced against our order. The senate, 
indeed, y ielded to your request ; but it was not with- 
eut reluctance that, in conséquence of your impor- 
tunity, they were brought to impose rigorous pen- 
idties on those of a middling fortune. A punish- 
ment was annexed to ail excuses of illness : this 
offended many, who were either obliged to abandon 
the considération of their health, or for its sake re- 
linquish ail the other advantages of life. But let me 
ask you, who proposed thèse laws ? — ^the man who 
was moved there to by the authority of the senate 
and your entreaties ; in short, the man who had no 
expectation of advantage from them. Do you ima- 
gine that the proposai of yours, whioh the senate in 
a fuU house rejected to my entire satisfaction, was 
not considerably prejudicial to your cause ? You 
strove to introduoe a conûision of votes, a suspen- 
sion of the Manilian law,t and to level ail distinc- 

* C. Calpomius Piso, wbo was consul tbe sanie yMr with M. 61a- 
brio, passed a law against bribery and corruption, hy wtiicU the criinin^) 
•was exeluded flpom ail public honours, and condemned in a certain fine. 

S tut this law appeared too mild to Sulpicius : he got another pawed 
uring Ctcero's consulship, by which it was enacted, that those whp 
Bold their votes should be subject to a mulet, and that a candidate coo- 
Ticted of bribery should be banished for ten years. It likewise took 
^way ail pretences of absence on account of illness, that the party im^ 
peached might not thereby hâve an opportunity of protracting or evadiiig 

t MeaUon bas already been made of the grett adrantage wtUoli Un 
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tiens of interest, power, and dignity. Many persona 
of worth, and eminently considérable in their own 
cities and corporations, were much displeased that 
a man of your character should aim at abolishing 
ail degrees of honour and merit. You was likewise 
for empowering the prosecutor to nominale judges ; 
by which the secret animosities of citizens, which 
are now confîned within the bounds of silent dis- 
like, would hâve broke out against the fortunes of 
every worthy patriot. Ail thèse régulations cleared 
the way to your impeachment, but obstructed your 
success as a candidate ; and gave that mortal iloW 
to your pretensions which 1 was not wanting to 
Warn you of. But the ingénions and éloquent Hor- 
teinsius has already spoken fuUy and solidly to this 
point ; insomuch, that the province assigned me is 
the more difficult, because, coming after him and 
M. Crassus, a man of the greatest dignity, applica- 
tion, and éloquence, I am obliged, as last speaker^ 
not to confine myself to any particular part of the 
charge, but to give my opinion of the whole matter. 
Thus am I constrained to run over almost the same 
heads, and in some measure, my lorda, anticipate 
your judgment. 

But what a mortal stab, Servius, did you give to "^ M 
your pretensions, when you raised that terror amongf 
the people, of Catiline^ being chosen consul, by 
dropping your solicitation, and busying yourseu 
about the impeachment ! For they beheld you with 
a disconsolate air coUecting informations : they saw 
the dejected looks of your friends, their prpng, their 
aSldavits, their closeting witnesses, their cabaUin^f 
with solicitors — ail which are apt to throw a gloom 

distiibmion of the peCfp\e Intù centuries gave to sien of property hl 
Borne. An altération of the manner of voting aeems to be nvhat Cieertf 
bere apeaksof, and that Sulpicius solicited a law that the vêtes of ail tJMl 
centuries should be gathered indiscriminately, so that the candidiM 
should not know xvhich century was for, or which against, hi m. jl 
^mmlà seem as if there hnd been a law of one Manilios to this piupos% 
and that it was abrogated, bot now restored by Sulpicius. 
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OTejr the conntenance of a candidate. Meanwhile 
they observed Catiline gay and cheerful, surroonded 
with a crowd of young men, encompassed by inform- 
ers and assassins, âashed with his hopes in the sol- 
diery, and, as he pretended, with the promises of my 
coUeague, while a whole army of rustics from Ar- 
retium and Fesulae were swarming round him; a 
motley crowd, and rendered the more conspicuous 
by the contrast of those who had sufTered by the 
proscriptions of Sylla.* The conntenance of Cati- 
line faimself was full of fnry, his eyes of guilt, and 
his speech of arrogance ; insomuch that he seemed 
ahready secure, nay, in actual possession, of the 
consulship. He despised Murena : he regarded Sul- 
picius, not as his competitor, but his accuser ; he 
denounced vengeance against him, and threatened hi» 
country with ruin. 

Do not expect that I sheuld put you in mind of 
the dread which this occasioned among ail good 
men, and how desperate the condition of the repub- 
lic would hâve been, had he succeeded in his demand 
of the consulship. Your own memory will help 
you to this reflection ; for doubtless you hâve not 
forgot the words which that infamous gladiator was 
nniversally known to hâve used in a meeting at his 
own bouse, when he affirmed that the wretched 
eould nowhere hope to find a faithful and able de- 
iender but in one wretched like themselves ; that 
citizens oppressed with calamities and distresse» 
ought never to trust to the promises of the pros- 
pérons and happy ; that therefore jsuch as were will- 
mg to repair their exhausted fortunes, and recover 

* The diMimUitade coneisted chiefly in tbis, that tite peopte of Fuml» 
•nd Arretinm had been enrichcd by the epoile of the cItiI war, coofemd 
m them by Sylla, thene being colonies of the dictator*8 own planting . 
OCbera again bad been dlTeated of their estâtes and fortunes by Sylla, to 
■alisfy the craTings of his vétérans, to whom he had promised an allol- 
insnt of lands. Thèse, too, in a view of recovering the possession» 
MMT^ bssD so aqJosUy dsprived of, eagerly >>iiied In the paît j of 
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wTiat had been taken from them, need only to con* 
sider how niuch he was involved, how litlle he pos- 
sessed, and what he dared to do ; Ihat Ihe man uho 
ainied at being a leader and protector of the unfor- 
tunate ought indeed to be very misérable, but quite 
void of fear. When the report of this speech be* 
came public, you niay remeniber that, on my pro* 
posing the aifair to the considération of the senate, 
they thought proper to defer the assembly for the 
élection of consuls, that ihey might hâve' time to 
deliberate on a business of so great importance. 
Accordingly, the next day, in a fuU house, I called 
on Catiline, and commanded him to clear hiniself, 
if he could, as to those facts of which I had been in* 
formed; but he, whowas always very open in thèse 
matters, without attempting to palliate his beha- 
viour, rather owned and justified the charge. He 
told us that there were two bodies in the repubhc ; 
the one of them infirm, with a weak head— the olher 
firm, without a head ; which last had so well de- 
served of him, that it should never want a head 
while he lived. The whole body of the senate was 
hcard to groan ; yet were their decrees nowise an* 
swerable in severity to the indignity of the insuit : 
for many acted remissly because they thought there 
was no danger, and others were held in awe by their 
fears. He then broke out of the senate with a tri- 
umphant joy, though he ought never to hâve been 
suflTered to départ from it alive ; especially as he 
had declared a few days before in the same house, 
on the brave Cato's threatening him with an im- 
peachment, that if any flame shbuld be excited in 
his fortunes, he would extinguish it, not with water^ 
but a gênerai ruin. 

Startled by thèse déclarations, and because I knew 
that Catiline was to bringa body of armed conspira* 
tors into the field of Mars, I likewise repaired thither 
with a strong guard of brave citizens, aud that broKtf' 

Ciç. Vol. I.— y 
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shilling breastplate,* which was not so properly in* 
tended for defence (for Catiline, I knew, was not 
accustomed to aim at the side, or the belly, but at 
the head and the neck) as to rouse the attention 
of the honest and worthy, that, when they saw their 
consul in fear and danger, they niight fly to his pro- 
tection and assistance ; which accordingly happened. 
Therefore, Servius, when the pubÏÏc saw you abate 
in the keenness of your sohcitations, while Catiline 
appeared inflamed with eagemess and hope, ail who 
wished to repel that plague from the repubUc imme- 
diately declared for Murena. This sudden tum of 
the inclinations of the people at consular élections is 
very strong, especially where it leans towards a wor- 
thy citizen, whose suit is backed with many other 
powerfui recommendations ; for when a candidate, 
distinguished by the merit of his father and ances- 
tors,by his modest behaviour in his youth,by the famé 
. he acquired as lieutenant-general, by a pretorship 
illustrions in the exercise of justice, gratefiil in ite 
functions, and crowned with unspotted réputation in 
provincial command, petitioned earnestly for the 
consulship, and in such a manner as to be daunted 
by no menaces himself, and to be above using men- 
aces to others, ought we to be surprised if the 
sudden hope Catiline conceived of obtaining the 
consulship disposed the people to unité immediately 
in such a. man's favour î But now the third head 
of accusation, relating to the crime of bribery, 
which has been already so fuJly cleared up by the 



* As Cicero, trom the many daring déclarations of Catiline, badi 
to suspect some violence was intended to his person, he thoof ht Ht to 
appear in the field of Mars, attended by a band of yoiing noblemen ; and, 
that he might imprint a sensé of his own and of the public danger the 
more strongly, he toolc care to throw back his goxvn in tbe riew of the 
people. and discovered a shining breastplate, which he wore under it; 
oy which précaution, as he told Catiline aderward to his flice, he pr»> 
▼euted his design of kilUng both him and the competitors fbr the conral- 
ahip, of whora D. Jonius Silaniia and L. Licinios Murena were decfaned 
«onralSi^bot. 
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gentlemen who spoke before me, must again be 
touched on, in compliance with Murena^s désire. 
And hère I shall take occasion to answer what has 
been said by my accomplished friend Posthumius, 
touching an intended distribution of money among 
the people ; and the seizure of it in the hands of 
those with whom it was deposited, by the ingénions 
and worthy Servius Sulpiciiis, with regard to the 
centuries of Roman knights ;* and by M. Cato, a 
man adorned with every virtue, in relation to his 
own accusation, the decree of the senate, and the 
condition of the republic. 

But first let me premise somewhat by way of '*' ' 
com plaint, touching the présent hard fortune of Mu- 
rena, which has made a very sudden impression on 
my mind. I hâve often before this, my lords, from 
a considération of the miseries of others, and the 
daily toils and cares to which I am exposed, been« 
tempted to think those the happiest men who, re- 
mote from the pursuits of ambition, courted ease 
and tranquillity of life : but now, that I behold the 
great and unexpected dangers which threaten Mu- 
rena, I am so struck with concern that I cannot 
sufficiently bemoan our common lot, nor the fate 
and fortune of my friend ; who, on his very first 
attempt to mount one step above those honours 
which hâve been so long in the possession of his 
family and ancestors, saw himself in danger, not 
only of losing ail he inherited from them, but even 
the acquisitions of his own industry; insomuch 
that his pursuit of new praise threatens the entire 
subversion of his former fortune. Thèse, my lords, 
are real hardships ; but, what is still more afflicting 

* Sulpicius pretended tbat the centuries or Roman knights had been 
eorrapted by Murena, whote son-in-law Natta, it seema, had inviied 
them to an entertainment. Hère we are to observe that Servius Tuliius, 
having dirided the whole Roman people into six classes, and thèse classes 
into a hundred and niuety-rhree centuries, ranked the knights in the fini 
class, .of which they compose^ eighteen centuriec 
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ÎQ the case of my friend, his accusera hâve not been 
prompted to this impeachment by any motiveç of 
Personal resentment, but hâve been drawn iuto per- 
aonal resentment by their zeal for impeaching* : for, 
not to mention Servius Sulpicius, wbose animosity 
against Murena flows, not from any injurious treat- 
ment, but a dispute about préférence, he is accused 
by Cn. Posthumius, his father^s friend, who owns 
him for hisold acquaintance and intimate companion; 
and who assigns many reasons why he should love 
Murena, but can offer none to justify his hatred : he 
is accused by Servius Sulpicius, the companion of 
his son, whose amiable character should strengthen 
the attachment of his father^s friends : he is accused 
by M. Cato, who not only has no particuLir ground 
ôf quarrel with Murena, but seems born to employ 
his interests and talents for the protection of the 
m^rest strangers, without suffering them to prove 
destructive even to his greatest eneniy. I will there- 
fore first reply to Posthumius ; who, thou^h a so- 
licitor for the pretorship, seems to me, T cannot tell 
why, to run fuU against a consular candidate, as if a 
vaulter on horseback should leap into the seat of a 
chariot.* If his competitors were no way in fault, 
he has only yielded to their dignity in dropping his 
pretensions ; but if any of them has bribed, a friend 
must be sought for to prosecute another's injuries 
rather than his own. 

I I corne now to M. Cato's charge, which is the 
prop and strength of this whole impeachment, and 

* Tb'M metaphor is taken ttrnn tbe dexterity of those wtio ia horao- 
-mcM oottld vaiUc fron one horse to another without internipting the 
eourve ; iUr Pu^thu<n:ii4, a ctin.iidHte for the pretorship, had quitted hi« 
pretetitioiis to thaï digiiity, for the purpose of impearhing Murena, a 
cetididMte for the con^ulnhip. 'Puis was iruly rnatter of aurpriM. For 
Why did he not rat.'ier proaecnte aoine of iiia ftiliow-caiididatee? did be 
ex|iect to see tïùA tank uu'ieriuken hy aoine friend, who was lo entaiigle 
hiiNDttif iii aven^inj} annther's Jijuries ? •' This," nayH Ciccro, •• ie, as 
ir nue of your vduliers, uiN-tead of jumping froin one borne on another, 
abould sprùig iiito a chariot and four and thereby change tbe couno 
firotn a horae to a chariot- race,** 
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whose zeal and réputation carries so much weight 
that I am more afraid of his authority than his 
accusation. And hère, my lords, give me leave to 
entreat, that neither the dignity of the accuser, nor 
the expeclations conceived of his tribuneship, nor the 
merit and lustre of his whole character may be of 
any préjudice to Murena on this occasion : nor let 
those many good qualities of M. Cato, which he 
possesses for the benefit of mankind, prove hurtful 
to him alone. Publius Africanus had been twice 
consul, and demolished Carthage and Numantia, 
those two great terrors of the Roman empire, when 
he accused L. Cotta. He was possessed of the 
most consummate éloquence, the most untainted 
honour, and the most unblemished integrity; and 
his authority was equal to that of the whole empire 
of the Roman people, which was supported chiefly 
by his services. And yet I hâve often heard people 
of advanced âge déclare that this eminent merit of 
the accuser was of the highest service to L. Cotta : 
for the judges in that cause, who were men of the 
most distinguished prudence, thought it dangerous 
to leave any room to suspect that the criminal had 
been borne down by the superior weight of his ad- 
versary. Did not the people of RQme rescue Ser« 

glus Galba* (for so tradition informa m») from the 
ands of your great-grandfather, M. Cato, a brave 
and illustrions citizen, who was bent on his destruc- 
tion ? It appears in the history of this state, that 
the people in gênerai, and ail wise judges who had 
the good of posterity in view, hâve ever been jealous 
of the power and interest of an accuser. I like not 

* Gtelba, being accused before an assembly of the people, by Libo, a 
tribune of tlie commons, for havîtig, while pretor in Spain, contrary to 
tlie public fkith given, treacheroualy fkllen on the enemy, and put a 
great number of tbem to the sword, offbred at no other defence than by 
producing his children before the people, and recommending them to the 
protection and compassion of the aasembly. This had ao powerfVil an 
effbct towards mitigating the public reeenttnent, that he wm «cq^tM. 
of the crime laid to his charge. 

Ya 
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to see an impeacher appear in court with an ovcr- 
bearing power, with superior interest, with a pre- 
vailing authority, and loo extensive a crédit. Let 
ail thèse advantages prevail for the safety of the in- 
nocent, the protection of the helpless, and the relief 
of the misérable ; but let their ijifluence be repelled 
from the dangers and destruction of citizens : for 
if any one should say that Cato would not hâve 
taken the pains to accuse if he had not been assured 
of the crime, he establishes a very unjust law to men 
in distress, by making the judgment of an accuser 
to be considered as a préjudice, or previous condem- 
nation of the criminal. 

So great is the opinion I bave of your virtue, 
Cato, that I dare not présume to censure your con- 
duct ; in some instances, perhaps, I might be able a 
little to polish and amend it. Says the aged monitor 
to bis brave pupil, " You are not wrong in niany 
things, but if you are, 1 know how to set you right.** 
But I can with great truth say of you, that you are 
ne ver in fauit, nor at any tiine so far deviate froip 
what is right as to stand in need rather of correction 
than a gentle admonition : for Nature herself has 
formed you to honour, wisdom, tempérance, mag- 
nanimity, justice ; in short, to ail the virtues becom- 
ing a great and an excellent man. To ail thèse you 
hâve added a temper and discipline, not mild and 
flexible, but, as appears to me, rather rougher and 
more intractable than either nature or reason r«- 
qnire. And because this speech is not addressed to 
an illiterate multitude, or an assembly of rustics, 
give me leave to enlarge a little with regard to thèse 
politer studies, which are so well known and grate- 
lui both to you and me. Know then, my lords, that 
those divine and admirable qualities which we dis- 
cern in Cato sprinc: truly and properly from him- 
aelf : but that sometimes he appears to be blemished 
With defects is not the fault of bis nature, but of 
•duoation ; ù>v there was a manuf a ^lime geniua, 
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named Zeno, whose disciples and followers ar^ 
called Stoics His sentiments and tenets are, that a 
wise man ought never to be influenced by favour, 
nor ever to pardon an oifence ; that it is an argu-* 
ment of weakness and folly to be softened by senti- 
ments of compassion ; that a truly manly character 
is equally inaccessible to entreaties and prayers ; 
that the wise man alone is beautiful, however 
distorted in appearance ; that he alone is rich, 
though surrounded with the most abject poverty ; 
and that in the most despicable state of slavery, ne 
only is a king ; that we again, who are not entitled 
to the prize of wisdom, are fugitives, exiles, ene* 
mies, and, in short, madmen; that ail crimes are 
equal ; that every offence is a niortal sin ; that he 
who smotbers a cock, withoiit necessity, is no less 
guilty thaii the man who smothers his father ; that 
the wise man never doubts, never repents, is never 
deceived, and never changes his mind. 

Thèse are the principles which the ingénions M. 3 ^ 
Cato, induced by the réputation of the inventor and 
his followers, has thought proper to adopt; not for 
show and disputation, as is often the case, but ta 
serve as standing rules of behaviour. Do the farm- 
ers of the revenue pétition for some abatement? 
take care that nothiiig be done merely from a prin- 
ciple of favour. Are you addressed in suppliant 
terms by some people overwhelmed with misery and 
distress ? you are in the highest degree blameable 
and guilty if you give the least ear to the dictâtes 
of compassion. Docs a man acknowledge his fault, 
and humbly sue for pardon î it were a crime of the 
deepest die to forgive. But is it a slight oiTence ? 
ail faults are alike. Hâve you once said a thingl 
it is fixed and unaltcrable. But you did not décide 
in the matter, you only gave your opinion î a wise 
nàan has no opinion. Does any one prétend you 
hâve been mistakeni this is construed into the; 
highebt affront. It is to thèse doctrines that we are 
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indebted for the présent prosecution. I said in the 
senate that I would impeach one of the consular 
candidates.* But you were in a passion when you 
said so. A wise man, retnms he, is never in a pas- 
sion. The particular conjiincture, perhaps, required 
such a déclaration. None but a rogue wiÙ deceive 
by a lie. To alter one's sentiments is shameful ; 
to yield to prayers and entreaties a crime ; and to 
be compassionate a scandalous weakness. But the 
ni asters that 1 folio wed (for I will own to you, Cato, 
that in my youth, distrusting my own capacity, 1 
too sought assistance from learning), the masters, I 
'say, that I followed, who had formed themselves on 
the principles of Plato and Aristotle, and professed 
a more moderate and reasonable philosophy, tell 
me that a wise man is sometimes swayed by affec- 
tion ; that compassion is essential to the character 
of a good man; that faults diifer in kind and de- 
gree, and ought therefore to differ also in respect of 
punishment ; that steadiness is not inconsistent with 
a disposition to forgive ; that the sage frequently con- 
tents himself with opinions, where he finds it impos- 
sible to arrive at absolute certainty ; that he is some- 
times liable to anger ; that he may be softened and 
appeased ; that he scruples not to départ from what 
he has said, where reason prompts him so to do ; 
that he sometimes changes his mind ; and that ail 
virtue consists in a certain mediocrity. 
Had it been your fortune, Cato, with that dispo- 



* What Cicero observes hère oould not fail of contribnting greatly to 
I^Bsen the charge against Murena. Cato accuses him, not that In (hct 
h» had done any thing contrary to law, but because he, Cato, had aaid 
in the senate that he was resolved to iiniieach aome consulat candidate. 
Any other person, not infected with tlie obstinacy of Stoicism, woold 
hâve made no scruple to own that he had expresiwd himself so toi anger, 
«nd therefore now chose to drop his design. But such an acknowledf- 
ment was by no means to be expected fh>m Cato, who would thereby 
■eem lo deviate (h>m the gravity and ûrmness of a wise man. Murent 
therefore must be iropeacbed, because the Stoies thoaght angm* Ineoii* 
■Istent with the character of a wise mam, «nd Cato claiiMd itnt charm» 
as belonging to himself. 
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sition you inherit from nature, to hâve studied under 
masters like thèse, you would not, indeed, hâve been 
a better, a bolder, a more temperate, or a juster man, 
for that were impossible : but you would hâve been 
a little more inclinable to gentleness. You would 
not, without either injury or provocation, hâve ac- 
cused the most modest man on earth, and one éma- 
nent for his merit and dignity; you would hâve 
thought, as fortune had destined you both to magis- 
tracies the same year, that there was a sort of pp- 
litical relation subsisting between you ; and as to 
the invectives you threw out against hinfi in the 
senate, you either would hâve suppressed them al- 
together, or put them off lill another time, or at least 
considerably softened their asperity. But, as far as 
I ani able to judge, expérience will bend, âge miti- 
gate, and length of time qualify that impetuosity of 
spirit, that prédominant force of nature and genius, 
which at présent, through the récent impressions 
of philosophy, hnrry you on to a kind of savage and 
stubborn virtue : for, in my opinion, your teachers 
and professors of wisdom hâve stretched the bounds 
of moral duty rather beyond what nature requires.* 
Our desires, indeed, should prompt us to aim at the 
highest perfection ; yet still prudence must déter- 
mine where it will be proper to stop. You are for 
pardoning nothing ; many things, it must be owned, 
are without the reach of pardon, yet some at least 
hâve a reasonable claim. You utterly disclaini the 
influence of favour or affection ; by ail nieans stifle 
thèse émotions, where honour and duty require you 
so to do. You think it cri minai to yield to the dic- 
tâtes of compassion ; it is so in cases that require 

* By this we are to underetand the extrême and uUimate point, as it 
were, of duty. The meiaphor is tnken fVom the bouiidariefl of lands, 
ivbich eerve lo divide and mark thnir proper limita. Cicero hère inaino- 
ate« that the Stolos h»d exteiided the boundfl of virtiie beyotid what tht 
nature orthinfrn woold ailow. placin^; thealtimate perrection ofgoodneaa 
In a certain è gour and inflexible «everity, that exeeeded tbe raaeli and 
eoniition of humnn naturA 
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severity ; but on many occasions humanity is praise» 
worthy. Persévère in your resolutions. True; 
unless some better resolution ofTers on a clearer 
view of things. Such were the sentiments of the 

freat Scipio ; who, like you, was not ashamed to 
eep at his house a man of .profound learning, and 
almost approaching to divinity ; whose precepts and 
conversation, though the same with those which 
you so much admire, were yet so far from rendering 
nim untractable, that, as I hâve leamed from some 
of his contemporaries, he was the gentlest of ail 
men. Who was more affable, who more agreeable 
than G. Lslius, though a follower of the same phi- 
losophy ? At the same time, who was there that 
equalled him in weight and wisdom î I miglit say 
the same of L. Philippus, and G. Gallus ; but let me 
now lead you into your own family. Do you believe 
that your great-grandfather Gato fell short of any 
man m aff'ability, politeness, complaisance, and the 
most extensive humanity 1 accordingly, when you 
spoke 80 fully and feelingly of his emment virtues, 
you told us that you had a domestic model for your 
imitation. He is indeed an unexceptionable model; 
but the similarity of genius may be more conspicuous 
in you, who are so nearly allied to him by descent; 
yet stiii is he no less an example for my imitation 
than yours. But were you to temper your aus- 
terity and gravity with his affability and politeness, 
it would not indeed add to the excellency of your 
virtue, which is already perfect; but it would at 
least, by a proper seasoning, render it more agree- 
able. 

To retum then to the point in question : away 
with the name of Gato from this cause ; think no 
more of an authority which in a court of justice 
ought to avail nothing, or at least only to save. 
Join issue with me on the crimes themselves. What 
is your accusation, Gato ? What do you charge him 
with before the judges ? On what does the indict- 
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ment tuml Do you impeach him of corruption t 
It is a crime th'at admits of no defence. You blâme 
me for defending a cause which falls under the cen- 
sure of my own law. That law was made against 
corruption, not against innocence ; nor is corruption 
less criminal in my eyes than in yours. You tell 
me that a decree passed in the senate at my instance, 
declaring it an infringement of the Caipurnian law 
for candidates to procure attendants and followers 
by distributing money, by exhibiting shows of gladi- 
ators, or entertaining the populace with dinners. 
The senate then judges thèse things, if done, to be 
contrary to law : but where a candidate yields exact 
obédience, then nothing is decreed against him. 
The great question therefore is, whether the fact 
was committed ; for, that once proved, there can be 
no doubt as to the infringement of the law. Now 
it is ridiculous to leave that which is doubtful with- 
out a thorough examination, and to try a point that 
can admit of no doubt : for it was at the désire of 
ail the candidates that this decree passed, that it 
might never be known against whom, or in whose 
favour, the law was intended. Prove then that L. 
Murena was guilty of thèse overt acts, and I shall 
without hésitation allow that they are expressly 
contrary to law. 

A great many people, you say, went out to meet 
him, when he returned from his province, to stand 
for the consulship. This is no more than common. 
What man, on his return home, is not met by a mul- 
titude of his friends? but who were those num- 
bers ? First, supposing I was unable to satisfy you 
in this point, yet what reason is there to wonder 
that a great many went to meet a citizen so illustri- 
eus for his merit, and a consular candidate 1 had it 
been otherwise, the wonder would hâve been much 
^eater. What if I should even say, since the custom 
18 by no means unusual, that a great many were 
invited ; is it either criminal or a matter of sur^t\a.^^ 
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that in a state where we scruple not on invitation 
to attend the suminons of the meanest citizens, even 
before day, and from the most remote parts of the 
city, men should think it no trouble to appearinthe 
field of Mars by nine o^clock, especially when invited 
in the name of so illustrions a citizen ? What if 
ail the several companies had corne, from aroon^ 
whom many now sit hère as judges î what if niahy 
of the most distinguished men of our order ? what 
if the whole officions race of candidates, who never 
sufiTer a man to enter the city without paying him 
8ome mark of respect? if, in short, our accuser 
himself, Posthumius, had come to meet him at the 
head of a great retinue î what is there wonderfui in 
ail this multitude of attendants ? I say nothing: of 
his clients, his nei^hbours, those of the same tribe» 
nor of the army of Lucullus, which was then come 
to Rome to attend the triumph of their gênerai. I 
will venture to affirm that this gratuitous concourse 
of friends, on such an occasion, was never wanting 
to support the dignity, nay, cven to answer the 
désire, of whoever required it : but he bad a vast 
train of followers. Show them to hâve been hired^ 
and I will allow it criminal ; but if that does not 
appear, how can you deem him guilty î 

" But what occasion," says our adversary, " for 
ail that train of followers ?" Do you ask me what 
occasion there is for a practice which has been so 
long in gênerai use ? Men of low condition bave 
this only method of meriting or requiting the ser- 
vices of us senators, by their assiduity and attend- 
ance while we stand candidates for public offices : 
for it is neither possible, nor indeed to be required 
of us and the Roman knights, that we should attend 
our friends for whole days tos^f ther in their demand 
of public honours. If they fréquent our honses, if 
they sometimes conduct us to the forum, if they 
give us their company a piazza's length, we seem 
to be sufficiently honoorêd and respected. The 
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imduîty of constant attendance is never expected 
but from men of ordinary raiik, and free from the 
encumbrance of business ; and of thèse, the good 
and gênerons are never without asufficient numt>er. 
Do not therefore, Cato, deprive the lower order of 
mankind of this fruit of their good offices. SufTer 
them who hope every thing from us to hâve it like- 
"Wise in their power to pay us soniewhat in retura 
Had we nothing to expect from them but their votes, 
it woidd avaii us little, because they hâve no great 
weight in élections. In short, as they themselves 
are wont to say, they cannot plead for us, they 
cannot bail us, they cannot invite us to their houses : 
thèse are services they expect from us ; nor hâve 
they any prospect of requiting the good offices we 
do them, but by the zeal and assiduity of their attend- 
ance. Accordingly they opposed both the Fabian 
law,* which limited the number of attendants, and 

* The Fabian law ajrainst corruption limited tbe number of followers 
that were to attend a candidate inio the fU:ld of Mnra. Kut ihe |ieo]dt 
strenuoQMly oppo-^ed tbin law, and coold be deterred by no penaltiea flnom 
expressing this mark or their regard for ihe greai, founiled in ancient 
Cttstom. As to the decree or the seiiatc hère mentioned, U is to be rererre4 
to the year when Cicero declared himself a candidate for the con- 
RUlship. Hehad no lessihansix comfietiiori*. P. Sulpicius Gali a. L. 
Sertrius Catiline, C. Antoniua, l.. Cassiu» LoiiginuR, Q. Coniifiuius, and 
C Licinius Sacerdos. The two firni were jiairiciaiis. the iwo next plé- 
béiens, yet noble ; the two last tlie soiisof fathere who had flrst imported 
tbe public honours into their familiea ; C'icero was the only new niao 
among ttiem or one born of equesirian rank. In this rom|ietition, which 
liappened during the consulship of Ij. C»nar and C. Figaln», (be practice 
of bribing was carried on so openly and shameAilly by Antonius and 
Catiline, that the senate thought it necessary to give sonie check toit by 
a new and more rigorous law ; but when they were proceeding to pul>- 
Uflli it, L. Muciiis Orestinus, one of the tribunes, put his négative on 
tbem. This tribune had been Cicero's client, and defended by him in an 
impeachment of plunder and robberv; but having now «oid himself to 
bto enemies, niade it the subjectif ail his harangues to ridicule bis birtb 
and chanicter,a8 unworthy of the consulship. In the debate, therefore, 
which aroae in the senate on i he merit nf his négative, Cicero, provoked 
10 flnd ao desperate a confederacy against him. rose up, and aîier aoma 
millery ai»d exposiulation with Mucius. made a most aevere invective 
on the flagitious livea and praciices of his two competitors. In thia 
npeech he cocnsels the senate to limit tbe number of attendants on a 
oaodidate ; but tbe tribune stUl persiaiing tn his négative, the proposai 
Mme to Dothing ; so that tbete was no law now in ftirco wbietL MLwMMk 
Amld be aaid to bave inflttBfed. 

Cic. Vol. J.— Z 
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the decree of the senate, which was made in the 
consulship of L. Ceesar: for no penalty has yet been 
found sufficient to restrain people of meaner rank 
from this old method of expressing their attachment 
to the great. But public shows were exhibited to 
the tribes, and dinners were given to the populace. 
Though this, my lords, was not done by Murena 
himself, but' by his friends, in modération, and ac^ 
cording to custom ; yet now that the thing is sug^ 
gested to my remembrance, I cannot help desiring 
you to reflect, Servius, how many votes are lost, by 
bringing thèse inquiries before the senate ; for where 
was the time, either in our own memory or that of 
our fathers, when this spirit, whether of ambition 
or liberality, did not allot a place in the circus and 
the forum to our friends, and those of our own tribe ! 
This custom began among the lower order of the 
people, and by degrees spread. 
*^ It is known that the master of the artisans once 

allotted a place to those of his own tribe : what 
shall wé détermine then with respect to men of 
quality, who hire whole booths in the circus for the 
same purpose ! Ail thèse accusations, Servius, 
regarding retinue, shows, and even entertainments 
are attributed by the multitude to your over-scrupu- 
lous exactness; when Murena is even justified in 
thèse points by the authority of the senate. For» 
tell me, does the senate think it criminal for a person 
to be met on his return home ? No ; unless he hires 
people for that purpose. Prove this then on ray f 
client. Does it forbid a multitude of attendants 
only when they are bribed? Make this appear. 
Are feats at the public shows, or invitations to dinner, 
prohibited î never but when they are given promis* 
cuously. But how promiscuously î why, to sdl 
without exception. If L. Natta, a youth of distin- 
guished birth and courage, of whom we justly^ con- 
ceive the highest hopes, enrolled himself m the 
centuries of knights, to conciliate their favpur, and 
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secure their interest for the time to corne, ought 
that to be imputed to his step-father as a crime or 
fraudulent step ? or if a vestal virgin, his relation 
and friend, resigned to him her seat at a show of 
gladiators, was it not a proof of affection in her, 
and a favour he might accept without danger of cen- 
sure! Ail thèse are no more than the duties of 
friends, the perquisites of inferiors, and the privi- 
lèges of candidates. But Cato argues with aus- 
terity, and in the character of a Stoic. He says it is 
unjust to conciliate favour by giving entertainments 
to the people ; that in conferring offices, the votes 
ought not to be influenced by the allurements of 
pleasure ; and that if a candidate invites another to 
supper with this view, his conduct is justly liable to 
censure. What, says he, do you solicit the chief 
command, the highest authority, and the adminis- 
tration of the commonwealth, by pampering the 
sensés, soothing the inclinations, and administering 
to the pleasures of mankind ? Do you aspire to be 
master of the revels to a troop of délicate youthç» . 
or to obtain the command of the world from thé 
Roman people ? An alarming speech ! but refuted 
by our lives, our manners, our practice, and the con- 
stitution itself : for neither the Lacedsemonians, the 
first institutors of this way of living and talking, 
who at their daily meals recline on a hard board ; 
nor the Cretans, who never indulge themselves in a 
l3âng posture at table, hâve been more successful 
in the management of public affairs than the Romans, 
who divide their time between business and pleasure. 
Nay, let me add, that the Cretans were destroyed 
in a single campaign ; and the Lacedœmonians are > 
indebted to our protection for the préservation of >' 
their laws and constitutions. ^ . 

Therefore, Cato, censure not too severely thèse -^ ^ 
customs of our ancestors, which our présent flour- 
ishing condition and the long continuance of our 
empire sufficiently justice. Q. Tubero, a man of 
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learning in the clays of our forefathers, and distin* 
guished by hfs birth and personal merit, had imbibed 
the sanie principles which you foîlow. When Q. 
Maximus, in memory of his uncle Africanus, was 
preparing an entertainment for the Roman people, 
ne desired this Tubero, who was the son of Africa- 
nus^s sister, to furiiish out adining-room on the occa- 
sion. On which this learned Stoic covered some 
plain wooden beds with goat-skins, and loaded them 
with earthen dishes ; as if they had been commem- 
orati ng the death of Diogenes the cynic, and not of 
the great Africanus: a man so divine, that when 
Maximus pronounced his funeral oration, he thanked 
the immortal gods for his being a native of this 
commonweaith ; because tp whatever place his ser- 
vices were attached, there the empire of the uni* 
verse could not fail to réside. And indeed the peo- 
ple of Rome higrhly resented this ill-judged wisdom 
of Tubero, in c(4ebrating the obsequies of so great 
a man. Accordingly, this unblemished and excel- 
lent citizen, though the grandson of L. Paulus, and 
the son of Africanus's sister, was tossed in those 
goat-skins out of the pretorship. The people of 
Rome hâte private luxury, but are fond of public 
magnificence; they don't love profusion in enter- 
tainments, but far less a sordid penurious economy : 
they know how to distinguish times and duties, and 
the vicissitudes of labour and pleasure : for as to 
your assertion, that nothing but merit oueht to influ- 
ence the minds of men, iu conferring public honours ; 
your own very praclice, great as your merit is, runs 
directly counter to it : for why do you ask any one 
to favour your pretensions, and promote your suit ? 
You request me to grant you thecommand overme, 
and put niyself under your authority. But why so? 
does it belong to you to request that of me, or ought 
not I rather eaniestly to solicit you to expose your- 
self to dangers and fatigues for my sake 1 What 
do you niean by keeping a nomenclator ? the thin^^ 
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itself is a mère cheat : for if it be your duty to call 
the citizens by their names, it is a shaine for your 
slave to know them better than yourself: but if 
you really know them, where is the necessity for a 
monitor 1* why do you not speak to them before he 
has whispered you? or, after he has whispered, 
why do you salute them, as if youknew them your- 
seli î or, when you hâve gained your élection, why 
do you grow careless about saluting them ail ? Ail 
this, if examined by the rules of social life, is 
right; but if by the precepts of your phiîosophy, 
very wicked. Therefore neither are the people of 
Rome to be deprived of the gratification ansing 
from shows, gladiators, and public feasts, ail which 
our ancestors hâve provided for our entertainment ; 
nor are candidates to be excluded from the privilège 
of conferring those favours, which are rather marKS 
of generosity than corruption. 

But you tell me, it was your regard for the com- 3") 
monwealth that induced you to undertake this im- 
peachment. I easily believe, Cato, that you came 
hère with that intention and design ; but you ôbstruct 
your own purpose, for want of due réfection. For 
roy own part, my lords, I am far from dissembling, 
how much friendship, and a concern for Murena's 

* Aanx Rome the people had nmcta to jtive* and therefore eipected to . t^ 
be much courted« every man who aepired to any public ^igoity vofiàM U ' ' ; 
hia buainesa to learn the name, plane, and randition of erery eminent ■'■':*■ 
«itizen, what estate, what frienda, and what neighboura he had. For '^ 
this parpoae he enteruined a slave or two in hia ihmily, whoae aole 
employment it waa to learn tbe names and know the persona of erery 
citizen at aight, ao as to be able to whiaper them to hia maater, m he 
|N»8ed through the atreeta, that he might be ready to aalute them ail : ,. . 
ftmiiiarly, and abake banda with them, aa hia particular acquaintance. ' 
Plutarcb aaya the use of thèse nomenclatora was contrary to the lawa ; 
•Dd that Cato for that reason, in auing for the public offices, would not v ,, . 
«mploy any of them, but took ail tbat trouble on hiroaelf. But that * 
notionla bere fully conAited by Cicero, who ralliée the abaurd ligour of 
Cato^a atoical principle», and their iiiconaisteney with common life, flrom 
Ibis Tery circumatance of hia having a nomenclator. Aa for Ciean 
Jiimself, wbatever pallia he ia aaid to hâve taken in thia way, it Bppsus 
that he conatantly had a nomenclator at hia elbow on ail jmblic 

Z3 
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dignity, weigh with me on this occasion ; but ai the 
same time allow me to déclare, nay, and in the 
strongest terms proclaim, that I am no less nioved 
by a regard to the peace, ease, concord, liberty, 
lives, and safety of us ail. Hear, hear your consul, 
who, not to speak arrogantly, thinks of nothing day 
and night but of the republic. Catiliae does not 
despise us so far as to hope to subdue this city with 
the force which he bas carried out with hini. The 
contagion is spread wider, and bas infected more 
than you imagine. Tbe Trojan borse is witbin our 
walls ; which, while I am consul, shall never oppress 
you in your sleep. If it ba asked, then, wbat reason 
I bave to fear Oatiline 1 none at ail ; and I hâve taken 
care that nobody else need fear him : yet I say tbat 
we bave cause to fear those troops of bis which I 
see in this very place. Nor is bis army so mucb to 
be dreaded as those who are said to bave deserted 
it : for in truth they bave not deserted, but are left 
by him only as spies on us, and placed, as it were, in 
ambush to destroy us tbe more securely. Ail thèse 
want to see a worthy consul, an experienced gênerai, 
a man both by nature and fortunes attached to the 
interests of the republic, driven by your sentence 
from tbe guard and custody of the city. I hâve 
already blunted their swords, and checked tbeir 
audacious attempts in the field of Mars: I bave 
baffled them in the forum, and repressed tbeir rage 
even witbin my own bouse : but should you on tbis 
occasion give them up one of the consuls, they will 
gain much more advantage by your décision than 
they bave been able to do by their swords. It is of 
great importance, my lords, and wbat I bave laboured 
and effected in spite of much opposition, tbat tbere 
be two consuls in the corn mon wealth the first of 
January. Do not imagine that in effect of moderato 
counsels, by common means, a pestilent law, or the 
pernicious influence of corruption, tbe republic b 
threatened with uo raore than an ordinary danger* 
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Designs hâve been hatched, my lords, within this 
State, to destroy the city, murder the citizens, and 
•extingnish the Roman nanie. Citizeiis. citizens, my 
lords, if it be not unlawful to call them by that name, 
hâve devised, and at this very time are dèvising, ail 
thèse mischiefs against their country. I am daily 
employed in unravelling their pernicious schemes, 
crushing their audacious attempts, and opposing the 
torrent of their guilt. But sufler me to remind you, 
my lords, that my consulship is on the point of 
expiring: withcTraw not then him who is to succeed 
ine in my vigilance and care : take not from me the 
ttian to whom I wish to deliver over the common- 
wealth unviolated, that he may défend it from the 
«lighty dangers to which it is exposed. 

But, my lords, do you not see the additional evils 
that threaten us ? Hère I address you, Cato ; hâve 
you no foresight of the storm that im pends over 
your magistracy 1 for^o early asyesterday's assem- 
ily, the pernicious voice of your colleague elect 
thundered in our ears;* against which your own 
prudence, and the joint concurrence of ail the honest, 
who were so anxioiis to raise you to the tribuneship, 
hâve thought it necessary to use much précaution. 
AU the pernicious schemes that hâve been in agi- 
tation for three years past, since the time that L. 
Catiline and Cn. Piso formed the design of massa- 
cring the senate, are at this period and season, and 
during thèse months, ready to burst forth. Where 
is the place, my lords, where the time, where the 
day, where the night, in which I hâve not been 
snatched and rescued from the snares and swords 
of thèse traitors, less indeed by my own foresight» 

* Caro. retirinf! into Lucania, to npend some time at an mtate he had 
in the cotintry, suddenly aliered his mind, and by the perxiiasioii of Ma 
IHendfl retunied the saine day to Rome, with a view of oflering hinwdf 
M candidate for the iribunenhip, that he might be the better able to oppose 
the iiemicioua denigns of Metellua Nepoe, who, as he was iiifiKmed OD 
' Jouniey, wat makiiis intereat for the same dignity. 
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than by tbe watchful care of the immortal godst 
Nor did their attempts against me flow from personal 
hatred, but from their désire to deprive the common- 
wealth of a consul watchful for its préservation : and 
believe me, Cato, they bave the same designs against 
you, could they by any meaiis compass them ; nay, 
at this very time they labour and are intent on them. 
They are no strangers to your courage, your capacity, 

Sour authority, and your abilities to défend tbe state. 
lut when they shall perceive the tribunican power 
destitute of the consular aid and authority, they think 
it will be more easy to oppress you in that weak and 
defenceless condition : for they are no way afraid 
of another consuPs being substituted in the room of 
Murena, because they perceive that affair will be 
entirely in the power of your colleagues. Thus are 
they in hopes, that the illustrions Silanus being 
without a colleague, and you without the aid of a 
consul, the republic will hfi exposed naked and 
defenceless to their attempts. Amid thèse import- 
ant concerns and imminent dangers, it is incumbent 
on you, Cato, who are not born for me, or for your- 
sel/, but for your country, to weigh well the matter 
now before you, to préserve your assistant, your 
defender, your associate in the government, a con- 
sul not ambitions, a consul such as the présent junc- 
ture requires, whose fortune disposes him to cherish 
tranquiuity, whose expérience fits him for the afiairs 
of war, and whose abilities and spirit are equal to 
eygrv purpose you can désire. 
^ [Bu t,my lords, this whole affair dépends entirely 
on you ; in. the cause now before you, the preser- 
yation and prosperity of the commonwealth rest on 
your décision. Was Catiline, and the band of profil- 
âtes he bas carried along with him, to bave been 
judges in this affair, he would bave eagerly con- 
idemned Murena ; nay, could it bave been effected, 
he would not hâve scrupled to assassinate him. His 
Bchemes require that the commonwealth be deprived 
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of her supports, tbat the niimber^f gênerais capable 
of opposin^ bis fury be lessened, tbat tbe tribunes 
of the people, baving rid tbemselves of so formidable 
an adversary, be more at liberty to blow the flames 
of discord and sédition. And shall men distinguished 
for tbeir integrity and wisdom, selected from the 
most conspicuous orders of the state, pass tbe same 
judgrment, as would a most audacious ^ladiator, and 
declared enemy of his countryî Believe me, my 
lords, you are in this cause, not only to détermine 
the fate of Murena, but likewise to décide on your 
own safeties. We are now come to the crisis and 
extremity of our danger ; there is no resource or 
recovèry for us, if we now miscarry ; it is no time to 
throw away any of tbe helps whic^Jwe bave, but by 
ail means possible to acquire mo reT/ The enemy is 
not on the banks of the Anio,* wfiWn was thought 
so terrible in the Punie war, but in tbe city and the 
forum. Good gods! (I cannot speak it without a 
sigh) there are some enemies in the very sanctuary ; 
8ome, I say, even in the senate ! Tbe gods grant 
tbat my brave coUeague may in arms be able to quell 
this impious rébellion of Catiline ; while I, in the 
gown, with the assistance of hU the honest, wtU 
endeavour, by the most prudent measures, to dispel 
tbe other dangers with which the city is now big. 
But what will become of us, if they sbould slip 
through our bands into the new year, and find but '' 
one consul in the republic, and him employed, not 



* In thA second Punie war, when M. Fuivia^. the 
fing Capua, and had reduced it to nuch extremitief* that it mu«it in a i 
«me surrender, HannibHl, the Cartha^inian gênerai, aHer 8ey<*ral rain 
sttempta to relieve it. came to a sudden résolution of inve^t ng Rome ; 
bopincthat Fulviua, alarmed ai the danger which threatened his country, 
woald quit the siège of Capua. and fly to tlie anaintance of the e»mt/jtr^ "* '^-^k 
Accordingly, headvanced wiih his army as fHr an the river Anio, tDoen- 
camped within three milee of Rome. This occaH'oned some lerrora(^ 
llrtt, and a debate arone in tbe senate about rpcallinii Fulvius flrom .^'.«^ 
Capua; but Fabius Maximus, vigorously opposing this motion, soon '•-'^' 
changed the fear of the Romans into contempt; and Fui vins was per- 
mitted to continue the siège of Capua, which in a short time afttr b» 
coRipelled tosanrender. 
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in prosecuting the war, but in providing a colleague ?* 
Then this plague of Catiline wiil break ont in ail iU 
fury. Already it threatens the people in the remoter 
parts of Italy, and will soon spread into the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome itself. Massacre and bloodshed 
will tsdce possession of our camps, fear of our senate, 
faction and discord of the forum, armies of the field 
of Mars, and désolation of our provinces ; while the 
terrors of fire and sword will pursue us through every 
haunt and retreat. Yet ail thèse long-projected evils 
may be easily dispelled by the wisdom of our ma- 
gistrates, and the zeal of the citizens, if we deprive 
not the commonwealth of the protection of her 
consuls. 
^0 In thèse circumstances, my lords, let me in the 

first place admonish you, out of regard to the com- 
monwealth, which ought to be the dearest object of 
affection to every citizen, and in considération of my 
unwearied, and by you experienced, zeal for the 
interests of my country ; let me, in conséquence of 
the authority I am clothed with as consul, exhort 
you, and, from my sensé of the greatness of the 
danger, conjure you, to be watchful over the ease, 
the peace, the welfare, the safety of your own lives, 
and those of your fello w-citizens. In the next place, 
I entreat and request, my lords, out of friendship to 
Murena, and by ail the ties that bind me to défend 

* On a «apposition of Marena*8 being cast, P. Silanns wonld hâve 
remained aole consul, l'his was the more dangeroua at tbat time, aa tbe 
daring and de8|)eraie designs of the conspiratora aeemed more than ever 
to reqaire the vigorous administration of two conauls. Whereoa, by 
aetting aside one, and entangling the otherin a dispute with the tribanee 
aboat a new élection, public affaira would be neg lected, and no roeasiirae 
could be pn>perly iaken to avert the storm ibat threatened lo break oa 
the State. This was the cireamstance which chiefly Tavotired Bfnrena, 
it appearing neither safe nor prudent, in such difficolt timea, and while a 
nbellion was actually on foot, to deprive the city of a consal, who by a 
military éducation was tbe best qualified to dcfend il in so dangeroua a 
erisis. Accordingly, Cicero urgcs tliis considération hère with ail the 
warmth of rhetoric, and we find it had such weight in the iaaae l^ith the 
Jadges, that without any délibération they unauinnously aoqttUted Mu- 
rena ; and would not, as Cicero himself informa us, ao rouch ac hear the 
aectisatioo of men the most e minent and Uluatrions. 
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him, tbat you will not add a ne w load of affliction to 
one already overwhelmed with anguish of body and 
trouble of mind, nor convert bis late congratulations 
into a flood of sorrow. But a little ago, crowned 
witb tbe higbest bonours tbe people of Rome can 
bestow, be seemed tbe most fortunate of men, as 
being tbe first tbat introduced tbe consulsbip into an 
old family, and one of tbe most ancient of tbe free 
towns of Italy : now, clotbed in sordid apparel, spent 
witb disease, oppressed witb tears and sorrow, be is 
your suppliant, my lords ; be sues to you for justice ; 
ne implores your compassion, and seeks protection 
from your power and interest. For Heaven's sake, 
my lords, let not tbat by wbicb be boped for an 
addition to bis rank contribute to divest bim of ail 
bis former bonours, and of bis wbole dignity and 
fortune. For tbus, my lords, does Murena supplicate 
and address you : if be bas injured no man, if be 
never offended eitber in word or deed, if, to say tbe 
least, be bas incurred no man^s batred in peace or 
war ; let your tribunal be an asylum to modération, 
a refuge to men in distress, and a place of protection 
to tbe modest. Great compassion, my lords, is due 
to tbe man wbo is stripped of tbe consulsbip ; for, 
in losing tbat, be loses bis ail. But surely in tbese 
days tbere can be little reason for envying any one 
tbe possession of tbat dignity ; since be is tbereby 
exposed to tbe barangues of tbe seditious, tbe snarea 
of conspirators, and tbe attacks of Catiline : in sbort, 
must singly oppose evenr danger, and ail tbe attempts 
of malice. And tberefore, my lords, I cannot see 
wbat tbere is in tbis so mucb coveted office, wby 
eitber Murena, or any of us wbo are or bave been 
possessed of it, sbould become objects of public 
enyy. As to tbe many cares and solicitudes attend- 
ing it, tbese are even now before my eyes, imd 
cannot fail of being obvions and visible to you. . . 

If (wbicb Heaven forbid) your décision proves ' ' 
nnfavoarable, whither shall the unbappy MnsfiiQaè. 
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tum himselfî homewardst tobehold the image of 
his illustrious father deformed with ignominy, and 
covercd with the marks of sorrow, which he sa 
lately saw adorned with laurel, the object of his 
congratulations ^ To his mother ? who, having but 
just embraced her son a consul, is now racked with 
fear, and apprehensive of seeing him despoiled of ail 
his dignity ? But why do I mention his mother, or 
his home, when the new penalty annexed to this law 
deprives him at once of parent, habitation, and the 
Company and conversation of ail his friends ? Shall 
then the wretched Murenabe banished? but whither T 
To the east, where he for many years served as lieu- 
tenant, where he commanded great armies, and 
where he performed many glorious actions ? Alas i 
it is a hard lot to return with ignominy to a country 
which we hâve left with honour. Shall he hide his 
head in the opposite part of the globe, and appear 
mournful, dejected, and an exile in Transalpine Gaul, 
which lately with pleasure beheld him clothed with 
suprême command ? With what eyes can he look 
on his brother C. Murena, in that province ? what 
must he the anguish of the one ? what the sorrow of 
the other? and how great the lamentation of bothî 
What a reverse of fortune and discourse ! that in the 
very place in which a few days before accounts 
arrived of Murena^s being raised to the consulship, 
and whence strangers and friends flocked to pay him 
their compliments at Rome ; there he himself should 
first arrive with the tidings of his own disgrâce. If 
this, my lords, appear a hard, a cruel, and a mourn- 
ful lot, if shocking to your humanity and compassion ; 
préserve the favour bestowed by the Roman people, 
restore to the commonwealth her consul ; show this 
respect to the purity of Murena's virtue, to the 
memory of his deceased father. to his quality, to hie 
family, and likewise to Lanuvinm, that most honour- 
able corporation, whose disconsolate citizens yoa 
baT« seen attending in crowds during this whole imL 
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Tear not from the patriot rites of Juno Sospita, which 
ail consuls are obliged to célébra te, a domestic con- 
sul in whom she bas so peculiar a right. If my 
recommendation, my lords, bas any weight, if niy 
assurances bave any autbority, I am readv to pro- 
mise and engage for Murena, tbat be will prove a 
consul zealous for tbe public tranquillity, warmly 
attacbed to tbe friends of bis country, keen in 
opposing sédition, brave in ail tbe enterprises of 
war, and an irreconcilable enemy to tbis conspiracy, 
wbicb now sbakes tbe pillars of tbe commonwealth.* 

* We hâve already had occasion to obmrve that Murena was acqnitted : 
and, therafbre, «hall bereonly add tbai bis wlrninintraiion AiUy aiwwerad 
Uieidea wbicb Cicero, in tbis oraiion, «ndeavours to giveof it ; be prtiving 
an bon«8t, fHitbftil, and vigorous coiisol, a zealouK opposer of tboae wbo 
Bongbi ibe min of tbeir country, and an irreconrilablf» «npmy to ail Aie- 
tioas msfristrates. Tbis oration was npoken towards ihe latler end of ibe 
aiz bundred and nlnetietb year of tbe city. in tbe consolsbipof Cioeroané 
▲ntonios, a little before Murena took peaseasiao of that big b dignity. 

Cic. Vol. L — ^A a 
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AROUBfENT. 

A. LiciinuB Archub was a natiTe of Antioch, and a rtrj oelcbrated 
poeC—He came to Rome wbmi CIcnro waa atwut fiTe years old, and was f 
ooaited by men of the greatest eminenee in it, on aecount of bis iearn- * ' 
inf, geniOB, and politeneaa— Aroong otbere, Lucullos was very fbnd 
of bim« toolc bim into bis fhmily, and gave faim the libeny of opening a 
acbool in it, to wbich roany of tbe young nobility and gentry of Rome 
were sent for tbeir éducation— In tbe consnlship offil Pitplua Rao and 
M. Valeriue Meesala^ one Gracchus, a peraon of obacnre birth, aoenaed 
Arcbiaa on the law, by wbich tboae wlio were mode (bee of any of tbe 
c(mfederated eities, and at tbe time of poeaing tbe law dwdt in Italy, 
were obliged to claim their privilège before the pretor within aixty 
daya— Cicero in bis oration endeavoura to prove that Arcbiaa waa a 
Roman citizen in tbe aense of that law ; but dwella chiefly on tbe 
praisea of poetry in gênerai, and the talents and genius of tbe deftaidant, 
wtiicb bedisplays with great beauty, élégance, and spirit— The oralioa 
was made in the forty-sixih year of Cicero's âge, A. U. C. 099. 



If, my lords, I hâve anv abilities, and I am sensi- 
ble they are but small ; if^ by speaking oflen, I hâve 
acquired any merit as a speaker ; if I hâve dehved 
^ny knowledge from the study of the libéral arts, 
which hâve ever been my delight, A. Licinias may 
justly claim the fruit of ail ; for, looking back on 
past scènes, and calling to remembrance the earliest 
part of my life, I find it was he who prompted me 
nrst to engage in a course of study, ana directed me 
in it.* If my tongue, then formed and animated by 
him, bas ever been the means of saving any, I am 

* Cicero was put early nnder tbe care of Arebias,<«nd appUsd taimaslf 
diisfly to poetry, to which be was natoraliy addieted : he made aucb a 
pvofleieney in ii that wbile be was still aboy, be eompossd andpabiWisd 
• pocm, eallad Olaocos Pootias, wUob was sxtam in FlutanliHi t 
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certainly boiind by ail the ties of gratitude to em- 
ploy it in the defence of him, who bas taught it to 
assist and défend otbers. And, thougb bis genius 
and course of study are very différent from mine, 
let no one be surprised at what I advance : for I 
hâve not bestowed the whole of my time on the study 
of éloquence ; and besides, ail the libéral arts are 
nearly allied to each other, and hâve, as it were, one 
conimon bond of union. 

But, lest it should appear strange that in a légal 
proceeding, and a public cause, before an excellent 
pretor, the most impartial judges, and so crowded an 
assembly, I lay aside the usual style of trials, and 
introduce one very différent from that of the bar ; I 
must beg to be indulged in this liberty, which, I 
hope, will not be disagreeable to y ou, and which 
seems indeed to be due to the défendant — that while 
I am pleading for an excellent poet, and a man of 
great érudition, before so learned an audience, such 
distinguished patrons of the libéral arts, and so emi- 
nent a pretor, you would allow me to enlarge with 
some freedom on leaming and libéral studies, and to 
employ an almost unprecedented language for one 
who, by reason of a studious and inactive life, bas 
been little conversant in dangers and public trials. 
If this, my lords, is granted me, 1 shall not only prove 
that A. Licinius ought not, as he is a citizen, to be 
deprived of his privilèges, but that, if he were not, 
he ought to be admitt^. 

For no sooner had Archias got beyond the years 
of childhood, and applied himself to poetry, afler 
finishing those studies by which the minds of youth 
are usually formed to a taste for polite leaming, than 
his genius showed itself superior to any at Antioch, 
the place where he was born, of a noble family : 
once indeed a rich and renowned city, but still 
faraous for libéral arts, and fertile in learned men. 
He wab afterward received with suchapplausein the 
other cities of Asia,aiRiallover Greôce^t\\a.t^^Q!<&^ 
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they expected more than famé had promised con- 
cerning him, even thèse expectations were exceeded, 
and their admiration of him greatly increased. Italy 
was at that time full of the arts and sciences of 
Greece, which were then cultivated with more care 
among the Latins than now they are, and were not 
even neglected at Rome, the public tranquillity being 
favourable to them. Accordingly, the inhabitants 
at Tarentum, Rhegium, and Naples made him free 
of their respective cities, and conferred other hon- 
ours on him ; and ail those who had any taste 
reckoned him worthy of their acquaintance and 
friendship. Being thus known by famé to those 
who were strangers to his person, he came to Rome 
in the consulship of Marius and Catulus ; the iirst of 
whom had, by his glorious deeds, furnished out a 
noble subject for a poet ; and the other, besides his 
mémorable actions, was both a judge and a lover of 
poetry. Though he had not yet reached his seven- 
teenth year, yet no sooner harl he arrived than the 
LucuUi took him into their family ; which, as it was 
the first that received him in his youth, so it af- 
forded him freedom of access even in old âge ; nor 
was this owing to his great genius and leaming 
alone, but likewise to his amiable temper and vir- 
tuous disposition. At that time too, Q. Metellus 
Numidicus and his son Pius were delighted with his 
conversation; M. iEmilius was one of his hearers; 
Q. Catulus, both the elder and younger, honoured 
him with their intimacy ; D. Crassus courted him ; 
and being united, by the greatest familiarity, to the 
Luculii, Drusus, the Octavii, Cato, and the whole 
Hortensian family, it was no small honour to him 
to receive marks of the highest regard, not only 
from those who were really desirous of hearing him 
and of being instructed by him, but even from those 
who afFected to be so. 

A considérable time after, he went jrith L. Lucul- 
lus into Sicily, and, leaving^hat province in com« 
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pany with-the sa me Lucullus, came to Heraclea, 
which being joined with Rome by the closes! bonds of 
alliance, he was desirous of being made free of it ; 
and obtained his request, both on account of his own 
merit, and the interest and authority of Lucullus. 
Strangers were admitted to the freedom of Rome, 
according to the law of Silvanus and Carbo, on the 
following conditions : " If they were enrolled by free 
cities : if they had a dwelling in Italy, when the law 
passed ; and if they declared their enrolment before 
the pretor within the space of sixty days." Agree- 
ably to this law, Archias, who had resided at Rome 
for many years, made^his déclaration before the pre- 
tor Q. Metellus, who was his intimate friend. If 
the right of citizenship and the law is ail I hâve to 
prove, I hâve done : the cause is ended. For which 
of thèse things, Gracchus, can you deny ? Will you 
say that he was not made a citizen of Heraclea at 
that time î Why, hère is Lucullus, a man of the 
greatest crédit, honour, and integrity, who affirni»- * 
it ; and that, not as a thing he believes, but as what 
he knows ; not as what he heard of, but as what he 
saw ; not as what he was présent at, but as what he 
transacted. Hère are likewise deputies from Hera- 
clea, who affirm the same ; men of the greatest quàl- 
ity, come hither on purpose to give public testi- 
mony in this cause. But hère you will désire to see 
the public register of Heraclea, which we ail know 
was bumt in the Italian war, together with the office 
wherein it was kept. Now is it not ndiculous to say 
nothing to the évidences which we hâve, and to de« 
sire those which we cannot hâve ; to be silent as to • 
the testimony of men, and to demand the testimony 
of registers ; to pay no regard to what is affirmed by 
a person of great dignity nor to the oath and integ- 
rity of a free city of the strictest honour, évidences 
which are incapable of being corrupted, and to re- 
quire those of registers which you allow to be fre- 
quently vitiatedî But he did uot réside ai iLwskSs.\ 

Aa2 
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what ! he, who for so many years before Silranus^s 
law made Rome the seat of ail his hopes and for- 
tune î But he did not déclare : so far is this from 
beiiig true, that his déclaration is to be seen in 
that register, which, by that very act, and its being 
in the custody of the collège of pretors, is the only 
authentic one. 

For the négligence of Appius, the corruption of 
Gabinius before his condem nation, and his disgrâce 
after, having destroyed the crédit of public records, 
Metellus, a man of the greatest honour and modesty, 
was so very exact, that he came before Lentulus the 
pretor and the other judges, and declared that he 
was uneasy at the erasure of a single name. The 
name of A. Licinius therefore is still to be seen ; and 
as this is the case, why should you doubt of his 
being a citizen of Rome, especially as he was en- 
rolled likewise in other free cities? For when 
Greece hestowed the freedom of its cities, without 
the recommendation of merit, on persons of little 
considération, and those who had either no employ- 
ment at ail or very mean oiies, is it to be imagined 
that the inhabitants of Rhegium, Locris, Naples, or 
Tarentum would deny to a man so highly celebrated 
for his genius what they conferred even on come- 
dians 1 When others, not only after Silvanus*s law, 
but even after the Papian law,* shall hâve found 
nieans to creep into the registers of the municipal 
cities, shall he be rejected who, because he was al- 
ways désirons of passing for an Heraclean, never 
availed himself of his being enroUed in other cities 1 
But vou désire to see the enrolment of our estate; 
as if it were not well known, that under the last 
censorship the défendant was with the army com- 
manded by that renowned gênerai L. LucuUus : that 
under the censorship immediately precediug he was 

* Thit law derived ita uame fVoin one Papiais a tribune oT ibe peopleu 
wbo rastored the law made by Patrouilla, wbaraby auiofan ww tn irtii w 
to mOoy it»e privU^fea of JeHiaena. 
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with the same Lucullus then questor in Asia ; and 
that, when Julius and Crassus were censors, there 
was no enrolment made 1 But, as an enrolment in 
the censors' books does not confirm the right of 
citizenship, and only shows that the person enroUed 
assumed the character of a citizen, I must tell you 
that Archias made a will according to our laws, suc- 
ceeded to the estâtes of Roman citizens, and was 
recommended to the treasury by L. Lucullus,* both 
when pretor and consul, as one who deserved well 
of the state, at the very time when you allège that, 
by his own confession, hé had no right to the free- 
dom of Rome. 

Find out whatever arguments you can, Archias 
will never be convicted for his own conduct, not 
that of his friends. But you will no doubt ask the 
reason, Gracchus, of my being so highly delighted 
with this man ? Why, it is because he furnishes me 
with what relieves my mind and charms my ears, 
after the fatigue and noise of the forum. Do you 
imagine that I could possibly plead every day on 
such a variety of subjects if my mind was not culti- 
vated with science 1 or that it could bear being 
stretched to such a degree if it were not sometimes 
unbent by the amusements of learningî I am fond 
of thèse studies, I own : let those be ashamed who 
hâve buried themselves in learning so as to be of 
no use to society, nor able to produce any thnig to 
public view; but why should I be ashamed, who for 
so many years, my lords, hnve never been prevented 
by indolence, seduced by pleasure, nor diverted by 
sleep, from doing good offices to others ? Who then 
can censure me, or in justice be angry with me, if 
those hours which otliers employ in business, in 
pleasures, in celebrating public solemnities, in re- 

^ It was usual for the Roman gênerais to recommend those to the 
treasurj' who, in the course oC a war. had done any considérable serriee 
to tbe State; which recommendaiion, as it did tbem DOtmaJl bonour^M 
k «Qotribmtd not a UtUe to tbeir advanoMRMM.. 
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freshing the body and unbending the mind ; if the 
time which is spent by some in midnight banquet- 
ings, in diversions, and in gaming, I employ in re- 
viewing thèse studies ? And this application is the 
more excusable as I dérive no small advantages 
from it in my profession ; in which, whatever abili- 
ties I possess, they hâve always been employed 
when tne dangers of my friends called for their as- 
sistance. If they should appear to any to be but 
small, there are still other advantages of a much 
higher nature, and I am very sensible whence I de- 
rive them. For had I not been convinced from my 
youth, by much instruction and much study, that 
nothing is greatly désirable in life but glory and vir- 
tue, and that, in the pursuit of thèse, ail bodily tor- 
tures, and the périls of death and exile, are to be 
slighted and despised, never should I hâve exposed 
myself to so many and so great confiicts for your 
préservation, nor to the daily rage and violence of 
the most worthless of men. But on this head books 
are fuU, the voice of the wise is fuU, antiquity is fuU ; 
ail which, were it not for the lamp of learning, would 
be involved in thick obscurity. How many pictures 
of the bravest of men hâve the Greek and Latin 
writers left us, not only to contemplate, but like- 
wise to imitate ! Thèse illustrions models I always 
set before me in the government of the state, and 
formed my conduct by contemplating their virtues. 
But were those great men, it will be asked, who 
are celebrated in history, distinguished for that kind * 
of learning which y ou extol so highly 1 It were dif- 
ficult, indeed, to prove this of them ail ; but what I 
shall answer is, however, very certain. I own, then, 
that there hâve been many men of excellent disposi- 
tions and distinguished virtue, who, without learn- 
ing, and by the almost divine force of Nature her- 
self, haye been wise and moderate ; nay, further, 
that nature without learning is of greater efficacy 
towsLtà» the attaimaent of glory and virtue* than 
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learning without nature ; but then, I affirm, that 
when U) an excellent natural disposition the embel- 
lishments of learning are added, there results from 
this union somethiiig great and extraordinary. Such 
was that divine tnan Africanus, whom our fathers 
saw ; such were C. Laelius and L. Furius, persons of 
the greatest tempérance and modération ; such was 
old Cato, a man of great bravery, and, for the times, 
of great learning ; who, surely, would never hâve ap- 
plied to the study of learning, had they thought it of no 
service towards the acquisition and improvement of 
yirtue. But were pleasure only to be derived from 
learning, without the advantages we hâve mentioned, 
you must still, I imagine, allow it to be a very libéral 
and polite amusement ; for other studies are not 
suited to every time, to every âge, and to every 
place ; but thèse give strength in youth, and joy in 
old âge ; adorn prosperity, and are the support and 
consolation of adversity ; at home they are delight- 
fui, and abroad they are easy ; at night they are 
Company to us; when we travel they attend us: 
and, in our rural retirements, they do not forsake ùs. 
Though we ourselves were incapable of them, and 
had no relish for their charms, still we should ad- 
mire them when we see them in others. 

Was there any of us so void of taste, and of so 
unfeeling a temper, as not to be affected lately with 
the death of Roscius ?* For though he died in an 
advanced âge, yet such was the excellence and in- 
imitable beauty of his art, that we thought him 
worthy of living for ever. Was he then so great a 
favourite with us ail on account of the graceful mo- 
tions of his body ; and shall we be insensible to the 

*Thitwas Ronciut the comedian, whose extraordinary merit in his 
an had recommeiided him lo tlie Tr endsliip and ftmiliarity of the great- 
eM niea in Ronne II s daily pay fur actinj; in aaid to hâve heen Hvoat 
tbirty pouuds. Proiii the uharacier which Cicero gives of him, we 
caniiot but eniertain a vt* ry liiuh opinion of hia merit ; for he telle us that 
whilehe made the firbt figure on the suge for his art, he was worthy 
or IIM Miuue Ibr hiM virtue. 
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Burprising energy of the mind, and the sprightly 
sallies of genius î How often hâve I seen this Ar- 
chias, my lords (for I will présume on your good- 
ness, as you are pleased to favour me with so much 
attention in this unusual manner of pleading), how 
often, I say, hâve I seen him, without usinghis pen, 
and without any labour or study, make a great 
number of excellent verses on occasional subjects ! 
How often, when a subject was resumed, hâve I 
heard him give it a différent tum of thought and 
expression : while those compositions which he 
fimshed with care and exactness were as highly 
approved as the most celebrated writings of an- 
tiquity. And shall not I love this man î Shall I not 
admire him î Shall I not défend him to the utmost 
of my power ? For men of the greatest eminence 
and learning hâve taught us that other branches of 
science require éducation, art, and precept ; but that 
apoet is formed by the plastic hand of Nature 
herself, is quickened by the native fire of genius, 
and animated, as it were, by a kind of divine enthu- 
siasm. It is with justice therefore that our Ennius 
bestows on poets the epithet of " vénérable," because 
they seem to hâve some peculiar gifts of the gods 
to recommend them to us. Let the name of poet, 
then, which the most barbarous nations bave neVer 
profaned, be revered by you, my lords, who are so 
great admirers of polite learning. Rocks and déserts 
^ re-echo sounds ; savage beasts are often soothed by 
music, and listen to its charms : and shall we, with 
ail the advantages of the best éducation, be unaf- 
fected with the voice of poetry î The Calophonians 
give out that Homer is their countryman ; the 
Chians déclare that he is theirs ; the Salaminians 
lay claim to him ; the people of Smyrna affirm that 
Smyrna gave him breath, and bave accordingly dedi- 
cated a temple to him in their city : besides thèse, 
many other nations oontend warmly for this honour. 
Do they then lay claim to a stranger even aflei 
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Ilis death, on aocount of his being a poet ; and shall 
we reject this living poet, who is a Roman both by 
inclination and the laws of Rome ; especially as he 
has employed the utmost efforts of his genius to 
celebrate the glory and grandeur of the Roman 
people T For, in his youth, he sang the triumphs 
of C. Marius over the Cimbri, and even pleased that 
great gênerai, who had but little relish for the 
charms of poetry. Nôr is there any person so 
great an enemy to the Muses as not readily to 
allow the poet to blazon his famé, and consecrate 
his actions to immortality. Themistocles, that cele- 
brated Athenian, on being asked what music, or 
whose voice, was raost agreeable to him, is reported 
to hâve answered, " that man's who could best cele- 
brate his virtues." The same Marius, too, had a 
very high regard for L. Plotius, whose genius, he 
thought, was capable of doing justice to his actions. 
But Archias has described the whole Mithridatic 
war ; a war of such danger and importance, and so 
very mémorable for t]ie great variety of its éventa 
both by sea and land. Nor does his poem reflect 
honour only on L. Lucullus, that very brave and 
renowned man, but likewise adds lustre to the 
Roman name : for, under Lucullus, the Roman peo- 
ple penetrated into Pontus, impregnable till then by 
means of its situation and the arms of its monarchs ; 
under him the Romans, with no very considérable 
force, routed the numberless troops of the Armenians ; 
under his conduct, too, Rome has the glory of de* 
livering Cyzicum, the city of our faithful allies, from 
the rage of a monarch, and rescuing it from the 
devouring jaws of a mighty war. The praises of 
our fleet shall ever be recorded and celebrated for 
the wonders performed at Tenedos, where the 
enemy's ships were sunk, and their commandera 
slain : such are our trophies, such our monumenta, 
auch our triumphs. Those, therefore, whose geniua 
deacribea theae exploita, celebi^X^ Vtovra» ^^o& 
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praises of the Roman name. Our Ennins* was 
^eally beloved by Ihe elder Africanus ; and accord- 
ingly, he is thonght to hâve a marble statue 
aniong the monuments of the Scipios. But those. 
praises are not appropriated to the immédiate sub- 
jects of them ; the whole Roman people has ashare 
in them. Cato,t the ancestor of the jndge hère 
présent, is highly celebrated for his virtues, and 
irom this the Romans themsel ves dérive great honour : 
in a word, the Maximi, the Marcelli, the Fulvii 
cannot be praised, without praisiug every Roman. 
Did our ancestors then confer the freedom of 
Rome on him who sang the praises of her heroes, 
on a native of Rudiae ; and shall we thrust this Hera- 
clean out of Rome, who has been courted by many 
cities, and whom our laws hâve made a Roman T 
For if any one imagines that less glory is derived 
from the Greek than from the Latin poet, he is 
^eatly mistaken ; the Greek language is understood 
in almost every nation, whereas the Latin is con- 
fined to Latin territories, — territories extremely 
narrow. If our exploits, therefore, hâve reached 
the utraost limits of the earth, we ought to be 
désirons that our glory and famé should extend as 
far as our arms : for as thèse operate powerfulïy ob 
the people whose actions are recorded, so to those 
who expose their lives for the sake of glory they 
are the grand motives to toils and dangers. How 
many persons is Alexander the Great reported to 
hâve carried along with him to write his history ! 
And yet, when he stood by the tomb of Achilles at 
Sigaeum, " Happy youth," he cried, " who could find 
a Homer to blazon thy famé !*' And what he said 

* Ennius wa« an anrient poet. born at Rudie, a town of CalabriSi 
He wrote several tbinfra, or wbich only a few firagmenta bave reach d ua. 
Bcipio Arricanua bad a great regard fbr bim ; and accnrding to Valerliui 
Maximua, erected hia atatue among tbe monomenta of tbe ComeUaa 
Ikunily. 

t Tha Caio ban mentionad la Cato M^jor, wtw waa a great gcDMlIr 
«il «M liwyif lad MMMiDijit tQdà vvy opQildicibli 
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was tnie ; for had it not been for the Iliad, his ashes 
and famé had been buried in the same tomb. Did 
not Pompey the Great, whose virtues were equal to 
his fortune, confer the freedom of Rome, in the 

Sresence of a military assembly, on Theophanes of 
litylene, who sang his triumphsî And thèse 
Romans of curs, men brave indeed, but unpolished 
and mère soldiers, moved with the charms of glorjr, 
gave shouts of applause, as if they had shared m 
the honour of their leader. Is it to be supposed 
then that Archias, if our laws had not made him a 
citizen of Rome, could not hâve obtained his 
freedom from some generalî Would Sylla, who 
conferred the rights of citizenship on Gauls and Span- 
iards, hâve refused the suit of Archias — that Sylla, 
whom we saw in an assembly, when a bad poet, of 
obscure birtb, presented him a pétition on the meri,t 
of having written an epigram in his praise of un- 
equal hobbling verses, order him to be instantly 
rewarded out of an estate he was selling at the 
time, on condition he should write no more verses ? 
Would he, who even thought the industry of a bad 
poet worthy of some reward, not hâve been fond of 
the genius, the spirit, and éloquence of Archias? 
Could our poet, neither by his own iuterest nor that 
of the Luculli, hâve obtained from his intimate friend 
Q. Metelius Pius the freedom of Rome, which he 
bestowed so frequently on othersî especially as 
Metelius was so very desirous of having his actions 
celebrated, that he was even somewhat pleased with 
the duU and barbarous verses of the poets born at 
Corduba.* 

Nor ought we to dissemble this truth, which can- 
not be concealed, but déclare it openly : we are ail 
influenced by the love of praise, and the greatest 
minds hâve the greatest passion for glory. The 

* Corduba was a city of Hispania Bœtica ; it gave birtb to several bsd 
poetfl, whose barbarous aad bombaat maoner of writinf Oioeio bm 
tourbes on. 
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philosophers Ihernselves prefîx their names to those 
whiclî Ihey write on the contempt of glory ; by 
whicli they show that they are desirous of pratse 
and famé, while they affect to despise theni. Deci- 
mus Brutus,* that great commander and excellent 
man, adorned the monuments of his faniily and the 
gâtes of his temples with the verses of his intimate 
friend Attius rf and Fulvius, who made war wilh the 
iËtolians attended by Ennius, did notscruple to con- 
secrate the spoils of Mars to the Muses. In that 
city, therefore, where gênerais, with their arms 
ahnost in their hands, hâve reverenced the shrines 
of the Muses and the name of poets, surely magis- 
trates in their robes, and in times of peace, ongbt 
not to be averse to honouring the one, or protecting 
the other. And to engage y ou the more readily to 
this, my lords, I will lay open the very sentiments 
of my heart before you, and freely confess my pas- 
sion for glory ; which, though too keen perliaps, ia 
however virtuous. For what l^id in conjunction 
with vou during my consulship, for the safety of 
this cîty and empire, for the lives of my fellow-citi> 
zens, and for the interests of the state, Archias 
intends to celebrate in verse, and hasactually begun 
his poéra : on reading what he has written, it ap- 
peared to me so sublime, and gave me so much 
pleasure, that I eiicouraged him to go on with it. 
For virtue desires no other reward for her toils and 
dangers but praise and glory : take but this away, 
my lords, and wirat isthere left in this short, this 
scanty career of human life, that can tempt us to 
engage in so many and so great labours ? Surely, 
if the Mind had no thcnight of futurity, if she con- 
fined ail her views within those limits whicli bound 
our présent existence, she would ueither waste her 

* lliis Decimus Brut un 5vnB coniiiil with Scipio, A. U. C. CI6, and 
Soing iceiieral iiito Spam, routed 60,000 of tht Gulleciaus lor wUieli Iw 
gpt ihe suriiiime ol' <ialliBciufi. 
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strength in so great toils, nor harass lierself with 
so maiiy cares and watchings, nor struggle so often 
for life itself : but there is a certain principle in the 
breast of evcry good man, which both day and night 
quickens him to the pursuit of glory, and puts him 
in mind that bis faîne is not to be ineasured by the 
extent of hts présent life, but that it ruus parallel 
with the line of posterily. 

Can we, who are engaged in the affairs of the 
8tate, and in so many toils and dangers, think so 
meanly as to imagine that, after a life of unin- 
terupted care and trouble, nothing shall reniain of 
us after death î Tf many of the greatest men hâve 
been careful to leave their statues and pictures, — 
thèse représentations, not of their minds, but of their 
bodies ; ought not we to be much more désirons of 
leaving the portraits of our enterprises and virtues 
drawn and finished by the most eminent artists î 
As for me, I hâve always imagined, while I was 
engaged in doing whatever I hâve done, that I was 
spreading my actions over the whole earth, and that 
Ihey would be lield in eternal remembrance. But 
whether 1 shall lose niy consciousness of this at 
death, or whether, as the wisest men hâve thought, 
I shall retain it after, at présent the chought delights 
me, and my mind is fiiled with pleasing hopes. Do 
not then deprive us, my lords, of a man whom 
modesty, a graceful manner, engaging behaviour, 
and the affections of his friends so strongly recom- 
mend ; the greatness of whose genius may be esti- 
mated. from this, that he is courted by the most 
eminent men of Rome ; and whos& plea is such, that 
it bas the law in its favour, the authority of a muni- 
cipal tôwn, the testimony of LucuUûs, and the 
register of M etellus. This being the case, we beg 
of you, my lords, since in matters o such import- 
ance not only the intercession of men but of gods 
is necessary, that the man who bas always célé- 
brât^ your virtuest thoae of your geueralsi m^ the 
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victories of the Roman people ; who déclares that 
he will raise eternal ntonuments to your praise and 
mine Cor our conduct in our late domestic dangers ; 
and who is of the number of those that hâve ever 
been accounted and pronounced divine, may be so 
protected by you as to hâve greater reason to ap- 
plaud your generosity than to complain of your 
rigour. What I hâve said, ray lords, concerning this 
cause, with my usual brevity and simplicity, is, I 
am confident, approved by ail : what I hâve advanced 
on poetfy in gênerai, and the genius of the de- 
fendant, contrary to the usage of the forum and the 
bar, will, I hope, bé taken in good part by you ; by 
him who présides on the bench, I am .convinced it 
wiU. 



EMD OF TOL. I. 
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